THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER 1, 1872. 


Art. I.—Die alt-Christlichen Bauwerke von Ravenna, vom 
fiinften bis zum neunten Jahrhundert. Historisch geordnet 
und durch Abbildungen erléutert von Au. FERDINAND VON 
Quast. Berlin, 1842. 


‘NoptiissimA urbium Ravenna,’ says the Lombard historian 
Paul the Deacon, in his geographical description of Italy,* 
while for no other city does he find any higher epithet than those 
simply expressing wealth, ‘locuples,’ ‘ditissima,’ and ‘opu- 
lentissima.’ That the like epithet should be bestowed on 
the city by the early geographer who wrote within its walls, 
and that later local historians, especially when the glory of 
Ravenna had passed away, should hardly be able to speak of 
their city without some rhetorical burst in praise of its antiquity 
and its greatness,t is less to be wondered at. Ravenna fills a 
place in the history of the world which is wholly its own, and 
which no other city on earth shares with it. Its historical 
greatness, and the existing monuments which are the records of 
that greatness, all come within a few centuries, and those are 
centuries in monuments of which no other spot on earth is so 
rich. At Ravenna we must not look for either of those classes of 


* Paulus Diaconus, ii. 19; ap. Muratori, i. 433. 

+ Geographus Ravennas, iv. 31. Ravenna nobilissima, in qua, licet 
idiota, ego hujus cosmographiz expositor, Christo adjuvante, genitus sum. 

¢ See a most gushing ig meen of this sort from a certain Prior 
Rudolf, in the Spicilegium 
part ii. p. 537. 

NO. x 


vennatis Historie ap. Muratori, vol. i. 
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298 The Goths at Ravenna. 


monuments, one or other of which commonly form the monu- 
mental wealth of other cities. In remains of Roman heathen- 
dom, in remains of medieval Christendom, Ravenna is 
decidedly poor; she has nothing to set against the walls of 
Anderida, the amphitheatre of Verona, or the basilica of Trier ; 
she has nothing to set even against the smaller fragments of 
Roman work which we find at Bourdeaux and Lillebonne, at York 
and Lincoln. Ravenna has nothing to set against the works of 
fully developed medieval art, whether in the Romanesque of Pisa 
and Durham, or in the Gothic of Westminster, Rheims, and Koln. 
She has nothing to set even against those earlier and ruder forms 
of the Romanesque of her own land which we trace out in Saint 
Ambrose at Milan and in Saint Michaelat Pavia. But Ravenna 
has what none of thosecities has, a succession of monuments of the 
true transitional age —the age when the Roman and the Teutonic 
elements of the modern world were both in being, but when 
both stood side by side, when neither had as yet absorbed the 
other, when the mingling of the two had not yet formed a 
third whole different from either. In other cities we may see 
the works of heathen Emperors or of medieval prelates; 
Ravenna is the only city where we are met at every step by the 
works of Christian Emperors, Gothic Kings, and Byzantine 
Exarchs. Of those strange and dark and unhappy centuries in 
which the old world was shaped into the new, Ravenna has 
the monuments almost wholly to herself. Even Rome, Old or 
New, cannot compare with her. We will not venture to com- 
pare Saint Vital with Saint Sophia; but from Saint Sophia the 
ancient worship has passed away; the gorgeous mosaics are 
hidden by the whitewash of the misbeliever; while from the 
walls of Saint Vital Justinian and Theodora still look down 
upon us with all the freshness of thirteen hundred years ago. 
And neither Rome nor Constantinople can lay claim to that 
special glory which, in the eyes of any man of Teutonic blood, 
must set Ravenna above all the cities of the earth. It was the 
seat of the first settled Teutonic dominion beyond the Alps—the 
seat of the barbarian conqueror who gave Italy thirty years of 
such peace and prosperity as she never saw for ages before or 
after—the seat of the prince who first taught that conscience 
could not bend to the laws of Kings, and who first bade con- 
tending creeds and sects dwell in peace and equality side by 
side. We may pass by the works of the Caesars of East and West; 
we may for a moment even forget that Dante found his last 
resting-place among them. The highest glory of Ravenna is 


that it can show the home, the church, and the tomb of Theod- 
oric the Goth. 
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Origin of the City. 299 


The origin of the city is uncertain. The patriotic local his- 
torian of the sixteenth century, Hieronymus Rubeus,* has much 
to tell us about Noah and Nimrod, about Saturnus and Janus; 
but he does not seem to attribute the actual foundation of 
Ravenna to any of those early heroes, Scriptural or mythical. 
He submits to the judgment of Strabo that both Thessalians 
and Umbrians had a share in it. The tale in Strabo makes the 
city a Thessalian foundation. The settlers called in an Umbrian 
colony for their better defence against their Etruscan enemies, 
and they afterwards left the city altogether to the new comers.t 
Jornandes, five centuries later, seems to see in it a settlement of 
the mysterious Venetians at the head of the Gulft But, 
leaving any questions as to its origin, it is plain that Ravenna 
passed into the Roman power along with the rest of Gaul south 
of the Po, and we find it spoken of as a city of Gaul at a date 
far later than we should have looked for.§ In all the civil 
wars, from Sulla to the younger Caesar, Ravenna constantly 
plays its part; and it is worth marking that, as if by some 
foreshadowing of its later destiny, it is more than once spoken 
of as a place of shelter.|| But it was under the younger 
Cesar, now Augustus, that Ravenna began to rise to greatness. 
Under him, the city which was to become the rival of Rome, 
if not strictly entitled to the rank of a Roman colony, at least 
received a settlement of Roman inhabitants.€ He marked it 


* Historiarum Hieronymi Rubei, libri x., Gothorum atque Longobard- 
orum res gestas, variamque multarum provinciarum et diversorum 
eventuum, Ravennatum precipue, et recentium bellorum in Italia et 
Gallia gestorum historiam complectens. Venetiis MDLXXII. 

+ Strabo, v. 1. Kal ‘Paovévva 5& Oerradray A€yera ob pépovtes de 
ras tTav Tuppnvav Exdvres tov of Kal viv 
thy abtol 3 avexdpnoav én’ olkov. 

t Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, 29: ‘ Cujus dudum, ut tradunt majores, 
possessores Eneti, id est laudabiles, dicebantur.’ Jornandes would seem 
to have somehow confounded the ‘Evetoi with aiverés from aivéw, one of 
those little touches which is of value in the history of pronunciation. 

§ Plutarch, in his Life of Marius (2), says that he saw a statue of 
Marius ¢y ‘PaBévy rijs Tadarias. So Appian (Bell. Civ. ii. 32), recording 
the march of Czesar, says, émt ‘PuBévwns, h cvvapis te 7H "IraAla, 
kal rijs Kaloapos apxis teAevtaia. This is, of course, good geography for 
Czesar’s time, but it is odd to hear Plutarch speaking of Ravenna as he 
might have spoken of Paris or Rheims or the more distant Bononia. 

l A crowd of references might be given. In the earliest, in the war of 
Sulla (Appian Bell. Civ. i. 89), we find Ravenna in its maritime cha- 
racter, MéreAdos éml ‘PdBevvay mepimdcwy. In iii. 97 we find it a place of 
shelter for Decimus Brutus; and again in v. 33, for Asinius and Ventidius 
in the war of Perusia. For its importance in the war of the elder Cesar, 
see himself, Bell. Civ. i. 5; Suetonius, Julius, 30; Cic. Att. vii. 1. 

Strabo (v. 1) says of Ravenna and Ariminum, 8 
*“Pwuatous éxarépa; but Mr. Bunbury, in the Dictionary of Geography, 
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out also as the great station of the Roman fleet in the Hadriatic 
Sea. It is now that we get our first pictures of the city, pic- 
tures which show that at Ravenna nature is less unchanging 
than art. The modern Ravenna is an inland city. A faint 
shadow of its ancient seafaring life is kept up by the few small 
vessels which reach it by means of its canals. ‘The neighbour- 
ing country is flat, marshy, intersected by ditches or rhines, but 
the general look of the town itself, as distinguished from the 
architecture of its monuments, has nothing out of the way 
about it. The only thing which suggests anything treacherous 
about the soil is, that the municipal tower leans a good deal ; 
but this is no very wonderful phenomenon to one who comes 
from Venice, Bologna, Pisa, or Bristol. But the Ravenna of 
Strabo’s time was a city built in the waters, a city like Venice or 
Amsterdam, a city built on piles, and where the common means 
of communication was by the water of its muddy canals, or else 
by bridges over them.* Yet, planted as it was in the waters 
and surrounded by marshes, he pronounces it to be healthy, and 
attributes its healthiness to the daily ebb and flow of the tide. 
Prokopios, more than five hundred years later, was also struck 
by the phenomenon of the tide, a phenomenon which doubtless 
seemed more remarkable to one whose experience must have 
been wholly Mediterranean than it did tothe professed geographer 
whose researches took in the Ocean as well as the inland sea.t 
His Gothic contemporary Jornandes also speaks of the marshes 
of the neighbourhood, and both writers amaze us by bringing 
Eridanus himself, the King of rivers, into the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Ravenna, and even to the southern side of the 


remarks that Ravenna was not strictly a colonia, but a municipium. In 
Cicero’s time (pro Balbo, 22) Ravenna is spoken of as a ‘ foederatus 
populus,’ so that the settlement, whatever its exact nature, was doubtless 
made, as Mr. Bunbury says, under Augustus. The point of the colony is 
discussed by Rubeus, p. 105. 

* Strabo, v. 1. év tots peylorn pév ‘PaBévva, tvAowayhs bAn, Kar 
Bippuros, Kar mopOutors ddevonevn, SéxeTa 8 ob THs 
7d BopBopades wav iara thy dvoaepiav. He goes on to say that the place 
was so especially healthy that it was chosen for the keeping and exer- 
cise of gladiators: dare évraiéa robs povoudxous tpépew Kal arédetav 
of ayeudves. He compares the healthiness of Ravenna with that of 
Alexandria. 

+ Prokopios, Bell. Goth. i. 1: évrai@a yiyveral és éxdorny 
és avaBalver nal mAdivov aithy mapexouévn ev péon 
tov dvarrpéper au) Kal abrhy tivdye: ro 
pripa. He comments at length on the phenomenon, at which he seems 
aimost as much amazed as Alexander’s sailors were at the mouth of the 
Indus (Arrian, vi. 19), and says that it extends to the whole coast. 
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city.* So does Sidonius Apollinaris in the preceding century, 
who speaks of the canals in much the same language as Strabo, 
and complains bitterly of their mud and of the lack of fresh 
water.t In another place the same writer falls into a vein of 
bitter satire, and speaks of Ravenna as a city infested by gnats, 
and which has frogs to its citizens, where the course of the 
world is turned bottom upwards, and where, among other 
things, the walls fall and the towers swim away.t Clau- 
dian also comments on the phenomenon of the tide, and also 
places the city at the mouth of the Po.§ Zésimos again speaks 
of the strength of the city, its large population, and its watery 
position. He repeats the story of its Thessalian origin, and 
gives it an alias of Rhéné, a name which we do not remember 


* Prokopios, Bell. Goth. i. 1: 6 worauds, ty Kal "Hpldavdv Kadovow, 
b0dwv trav tatty pepduevos wal worauol vavolwopé tiv Aluvas 
tit aithy Gupipputoy mordvor thy wédw.’ So Jor- 
nandes, 29: ‘ Ab occidente vero habet paludes per quas uno angustissimo 
introitu, ut porta relicta est. A septentrionali quoque plaga ramus illi 
ex Pado est, qui fossa vocatur Asconis. A meridie idem ipse Padus, quem 
solum fluviorum regem dicunt, cognomento Eridanus, ab Augusto Im- 

ratore altissima fossi demissus qui septima sui alvei parte mediam 

+ Ep.i. 5. Ravenna . . . . quo loci veterem, civitatem novua«ye pertum 
media via Ceesaris ambigas, utrum connectat an separet. Ifsaper sppidum 
duplex, pars interluit Padi, czetera pars ak alveo 
molium publicarum discerptus objectu, et per easdem Gerivatis tramitibus 
exhaustus, sic dividua fluenta partitur ut preebeant moenibus circubtfusa 
presidium, infusa commercium. Hue cum peropportuna cuncta mer- 
catui, tum praecique quod esui competeret, deferebatur. Nisi quod cum 
sese hinc salsum portis pelagus impingeret, hinc cloacali pulte fossarum 
discursu lintrium ventilata, et ipse lentati languidus lapsus humoris, 
nauticis cuspidibus foraminato fundi glutino sordidaretur, in medio 
undarum sitiebamus. Quia nusquam vel aqueeductuum liquor integer vel 
cisterna defvecabilis, vel fons irriguus, vel puteus inlimis. 

¢ Ep. i. 8. ‘Te Ravenne felicius exulantem, auribus Padano culice 
perfossis municipalium ranarum loquax turba circumsilit, in qua palude 
indesinenter rerum omnium lege perversa, muri cadunt, aque stant; 
turres fluunt, naves sedent ; wgri deambulant, medici jacent; algent 
balnea, domicilia conflagrant: sitiunt vivi, natant sepulti: vigilant fures, 
dormiunt potestates: fcenerantur clerici, Syri psallunt: negotiatores 
militant milites negotiantur; student pile senes, alee juvenes: armis 
eunuchi, literis foederati.’ So in his poems, ix. 295, he says: 

‘ Undose petiit sitim Ravenne,’ 
where Rubeus seems to have read ‘ ulyosz.’ 

§ VI. Cons. Honor. 494:— 

‘ Dixit, et antiquee muros egressa Ravennse __ 
Signa movet; Jamque ora Padi, portusque relinquit 
Flumineos, certis ubi legibus advena Nereus 
Aistuat, et pronas puppes nunc amne secundo, 
Nunc redeunte, vehit; nudataque litora fluctu 
Deserit, oceani lunaribus zemula is.’ 
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to have seen elsewhere, and which we are tempted to connect 
with the name of Rhine, both as the name of the great German 
river and in its local English use.* All this points to quite a 
different state of things m the city itself from any that is now 
to be seen at Ravenna. The streets may be charged with being 
dreary and grass-grown; but the canals, and with them the 
mud and the frogs, have passed away from the interior of the 
city. Both gnats and frogs indeed make their appearance and 
do their duty in their proper times and places; but so they do 
in other places, both in Italy and elsewhere. Their music sur- 
rounds the tomb of Henry at Speier no less than the tomb of 
Theodoric at Ravenna. The Ravenna which Byron preferred 
as a dwelling-place to any other Italian city must now, in its 
fallen state, present quite a different look from that which, at 
least to the eye of the Bishop of Clermont, it presented in the 
days of its greatness. 

But though the city itself, and the course of the rivers, have 
greatly changed, it would seem that, as regards the main line 
of coast, the physical condition of the land can have changed 
comparatively little since the days of Theodoric, though it 
must have changed. vastly. between the days of Augustus and his 
days... The port of. Augustus was made at a spot which now lies 
quite, away fram the ea, which must have been quite away 
from-the sea in the time of: Theodoric. It became the home of 
the Hadriatic fleet, the ‘fleet of Ravenna,’ as is its constant 
name.t The site of his haven, like that of Peiraieus, was at 
some distance from the city, with which it was connected by 
a causeway over the marshes, as it was with the Po by a canal.f 
A new town arose at the haven, which in after times took the 
name of Classis, and between Classis and Ravenna yet a third 
suburb arose, which bore the name of Caesarea. The tale of 
* ii. 10: ‘PdBewvav, wérw Sxupdy te Kal Kal tpopav 
Vv. 27: ‘PdBevva, BE HArAduwlas, wédts apxaia, 
‘Phyn Td wavraxdbev wepippeioOas, kal ovx, ds "OAup- 
middwpos 6 OnBaios Td ‘PHpov, ds adeAPds yéyove ‘Puptay, Tis 
oixiorhy yeyorevat.’ 

+ Tacitus Ann. iv. 5. ‘Italiam utroque mari duc classes, Misenum 
apudet Ravennam, proximumque Galliz litus rostrate naves presidebant, 
quas Actiaca victoria captas Augustus in oppidum Forojuliense miserat, 
valido cum remige.’ The ‘classis Ravennas’ appears in the Histories, 
iii. 6, 40, and the ‘ classici Ravennates’ in iii. 50. 

} Pliny, Nat. Hist. iii. 20. ‘[Padus] deductus in flumina et fossas inter 
Ravennam Altinumque per cxx millia passuum, tamen qua largius vomit 


septem maria dictus facere. Angusta fossi Rayennam trahitur ubi 
Padusa vocatur.’ 


§ We do not remember to have seen either of these names Ceesarea and 
Classis in what are commonly called classical writers. The clearest account 
is that of Jornandes, 29. ‘Trino siquidem urbs ipsa vocabulo gloriatur, 
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? Changes in the Coast. 803 
Classis and Cesarea we shall tell presently. It is now enough 
to say that both have utterly vanished, and that their only sur- 
viving relic is the mighty basilica of Saint Apollinaris in Classe, 
standing sublime amid surrounding desolation. But the basilica 
is no longer on the sea-shore ; another expanse of flat stretches 
away to the Hadriatic, and where the Imperial fleet of two 
hundred and forty ships once rode at anchor* the famous pine 
forest has arisen,— 
‘ Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 
Rooted where once the Adrian waves flowed o’er.’ 


But the pine forest is as old as the days of Theodoric,t and we 
have the distinct witness of Jornandes that in his day—in the 
reign of Justinian—the haven was filled up, and the place where 
it had been was now dry land covered by fertile gardens. Yet 
Prokopios and Agathias, writers of the same age, still speak of 
Classis as being frequented by ships of war, just as, a genera- 
tion earlier, Cassiodorus had spoken of the care of naval affairs 
as among the chief duties attached to the administration of 
that city.§ The contradiction is perhaps only a seeming one, 
as well as another apparent contradiction by which Jornandes, 
though speaking of the Po as flowing into the south of 
Ravenna, speaks also of Theodoric as crossing that river on 
his march thither from Verona. Geologists tell us that the 
Lagune of Venice and Comacchio are but vestiges of a greater 
expanse of mingled land and water of the same kind, which 


trigeminaque positione exsultat. Id est, prima Ravenna, ultima Classis 
media Czesarea inter urbem et mare.’ So the Ravenna Geographer, 
iv. 31, after ‘Ravenna nobilissima’ places Ceesarea and Classis. So again 
v. 1. So Wido, 21, 69. We find the name as early as Prokopios and 
Agathias. In the former (Bell. Goth. ii. 29), after the surrender of 
Ravenna to Belisarius we read, vnav olrov nai Trav 
kata tdxos és KAdoces Toy Améva eomAciv obtw yap 
7d ‘PaBévyns mpodoteiov Kadrovow, ov 5 eorw. Agathias, who 
(i. 20) places Narsés there in 552, waparyivera: [6 AAlyepvos] és KAdooess, of 5h 
tov Napoty SiarpiBew 7d ppotpiov ev rH ‘PaBevyns 

* Jornandes, 29. ‘ Ad ostia sua amcenissimum portum przebens classem 
cexl. navium statione Dione referente, tutissima dudum credebatur 
og nna This does not seem to come from any of the extant parts 
of Didn. 

+ Jornandes (57) says that Theodoric, in his march against Odoacer, 
‘transacto Pado amne, ad Ravennam regiam urbem castra componit tertio 
fere milliario ab urbe, loco qui appellatur pineta.’ So the Anonymus Vale- 
sianus, 718, ‘ patricius Theodericus veniens in pineta, fixit fossatum.’ 

t Jornandes, 29. ‘Qui nunc, ut Fabius ait, quod aliquando portus 
fuerat, spatiosissimos hortos ostendit, arboribus plenos; verum de quibus 
non pendeant vela sed poma.’ 

§ Var. vii. 14. In the ‘Formula Comitive Ravennatis’ Theodoric 
addresses his officer ‘ quis nesciat quantam copiam navium leviter 
procures admonitus ?’ 
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once stretched at once south of Ravenna and north of Venice.* 
The Po has often changed its course; old beds have been for- 
saken and new beds formed, and the mouths of the river and 
portions of the Lagune have been changed into dry land by 
the process of silting up. The original Classis most probably 
was a group of islands like Venice. If so, some of its canals 
and inlets may well have been filled up, so as to bear out the 
statement of Jornandes that woods and orchards grew where 
ships had once ridden at anchor, while ships may still have 
been able to ride in other parts of the same Ledhiganes, 
according to the witness of Prokopios and Agathias. In any 
case it is plain that, though the chief changes in the aspect 
of the city itself must belong to a later date, yet the great 
physical changes in the coast-line must have happened before 
the end of the fifth century of our era. It is probable that 
they were in a great measure the cause of the strange elevation 
which made Ravenna for a while the second city of the earth. 
The establishment of Ravenna as a great naval station marks 
the first epoch in its history after its incorporation in the 
Roman dominion. Its choice as an Imperial dwelling-place 
marks the second. In the intermediate time we find several 
incidental notices of the city. Claudius is said to have strongly 
fortified it. No Roman walls now remain, but the ‘Golden 
Gate,’ which the local historian assigns to his era, survived till 
the sixteenth century.t Martial, in several well-known passages, 
complains, no less than Sidonius afterwards, of the frogs which 
at Ravenna hindered slumber; and, in verses which remind us of 
sayings about our own Old Sarum and Battle Abbey, he tells us 
that fresh water was there more precious than wine.t The vines 
of the neighbourhood are mentioned both by Strabo and Pliny.§ 
* We have to thank the Rey. T. G. Bonney, Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, for several hints on the geology of the matter. See 


-_ Mr. Clements Markham’s Memoir of the Indian Surveys, pp. 258- 


+ The ‘ Porta Aurea’ is ascribed to Claudius on the authority of in- 
rer by apa (pp. 16, 19), who makes him fortify the city. 
5 . 


al, ili, 56: 

‘Sit cisterna mihi quam vinea malo Ravenna, 
se Cum possim multo vendere pluris aquam ;’ 
80, ili. 57: 
‘Callidus imposuit nuper mihi caupo Ravenne, 
_ ,,, Cum peterem mixtum, vendidit ille merum.’ 
and again, iii. 93— 

‘ Meliusque ranzw garriunt Ravennates.’ 

§ Strabo (v. i.) remarks that the vines of Ravenna were fertile and 
grew quickly, but died soon. 7d wep) rhy wdfos Oavudew 
pry yap abrhy 74 Kal woie: taxd, Kal wordy POelperat 
ev Erect rérpaow wévre.—Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiy. 2. 
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We read too that the asparagus which grows so plentifully on 
the hill of Laon was plentiful also on the flats of Ravenna,* 
as if the plant had a special love for half-forgotten seats of tem- 
porary dominion. In the civil wars of the Empire, no less 
than in the civil wars of the Commonwealth, the name of 
Ravenna not uncommonly meets us,t and it seems like a fore- 
shadowing of times to come when we read that it was here that 
Diocletian assumed the ensigns of his last consulship. The 
man.who organized the Imperial despotism in a systematic 
and harmonious shape was truly in his own home in that city 
where, in the whole West, his work was to linger longest. The 
man at whose bidding the first consistent work of Roman 
architecture arose in the columns and arches of Spalato, was, 

rsecutor as he might be, no less at home in the city which 

ter generations were to adorn with the long arcades of Saint 
Agatha and Saint Apollinaris. But Ravenna is not only an 
Imperial Roman city, the rival of Imperial Rome herself; it 
has also its ecclesiastical, it has no less its Teutonic aspect. 
And its history in both these characters goes back to a date 
almost as early as the first beginnings of its importance. The 
Teuton appeared within the Roman dominions in different 
characters at different stages. He came first as a captive, a 
hostage, an unwilling guest ; in after times he came as an in- 
vader and a conqueror. The history of Ravenna is in this 
respect an epitome of the history of the whole Empire. She 
saw Teutonic inmates and visitors of all these classes. It was 
not unfitting that the city where the Goth was to reign 
should be in earlier times the place of safe-keeping for less 
successful champions of the same blood. There the Suevian 
Maroboduus dragged out eighteen years of captivity. There 
too dwelled the son of the nobler Arminius,|| foreshadowing the 


* Martial, xiii. 21: 

‘ Mollis in zequorea que crevit spina Ravenna, 
Non erit incultis gratior asparagis.’ 
So Pliny, Nat. Hist. xix. 42, 

+ Dion. (lxxiii. 17) mentions the taking of Ravenna by Severus. 
Spartianus (Didius 6) says, ‘Severus chines Deeeneatinns occupat’, words 
which Rubeus (51) misunderstands, saying ‘ab Juliano Classense oppidum 
captum. See also Julius Capitolinus, Maximus et Balbinus, 11, 12. 

t¢ A.D. 304. See Clinton, Fasti Romani, i. 346. 

§ Tacit. Ann. ii. 63, ‘Maroboduus quidem Ravenne habitus, si quando 
insolescerent Suevi, quasi rediturus in regnum, ostentabatur: sed non 
excessit Italia per duodeviginti annos; consenuitque, multum imminuta 
claritate, ob nimiam vivendi cupidinem.’ 

\| b.i. 58, ‘Arminii uxor virilis sexus stirpem edidit; educatus Ravennse 
puer. 
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806 The Goths at Ravenna. 
days when Alaric appeared before her walls * and when Theod- 


oric reigned within them. This, as it were, fated connexion 
between Ravenna and men of Teutonic race comes out in a 
strange way at intervals throughout the whole history of the 
Empire. At once, for a moment, a Teutonic dominion was actu- 
ally set up in the city. Marcus had brought colonies of con- 
quered Germans, and had planted them, not only in various pro- 
vinces, but in Italy itself. Some had their abode at Ravenna; 
there they rose in arms, and for a moment held the city as 
their own. How long the insurrection lasted, or how it was 
put down, we are not told; but it was serious enough to warn 
the philosophic Emperor that it was better to keep such dan- 
gerous guests beyond the bounds of Italy.t Somewhat later, 
we find a Roman Emperor, the special choice of the Senate, 
making Ravenna the head-quarters where he gathered together 
an army of German auxiliaries to wage war against a rival 
Cesar of Gothic blood. When the news came of the fall of 
the first Maximinus, the prince in whom the Gothic historian 
glories as the first ruler of Rome of his own race,t the sena- 
torial Emperor Maximus or Pupienus dismissed the German 
army which he had summoned to his standard.¢ The city was 
thus, as it were, preparing for its destiny as the first seat of 
Teutonic dominion south of the Alps. The ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Ravenna also goes back to the earliest times to which 
iaiiddinsdiogl history can go back. What germs of fact may lie 
hidden under the prodigious mass of legend which is set before us 
as the history of the early Bishops of Ravenna we need not 
seek to determine. But the mere mass of the stories is 
striking: the local saints and martyrs of Ravenna would make 
a martyrology of themselves. And a few at least of the tales 
have a special interest as bearing upon the antiquities of the 
place. The noblest ecclesiastical monuments of Ravenna bear 
the names, not of apostles or of other saints famous throughout 
the whole Church, but of the local worthies of the city itself. 
* Zosimos, v. 37: *AAdprxos . . . AlwiAlay &xacay wapauelpas Kal 
Thy ‘PdéBevvay eis 

+ Dion. lxxi. 11: He mentions the settlement of these German colonists 
both in the provinces and in Italy, and adds, abrav ev ‘PaBéwn twits 


Sore xal thy wéAw Katacxe Kal odKér’ 


és thy “Iradlay oddéva BapBépwy eofyyayev, Kal tods mpoadvypévous 


j See Jornandes, 15. 

Julius Capitolinus, Maximini Duo. 24. ‘Maximus quidem .. . 
apud Ravennam bellum parabat per Germanorum auxilia: qui ubi com- 
perit consensisse exercitum sibi et collegis suis, occisos autem esse Maxi- 
minos, statim demissis Germanorum auxiliis que sibi contra hostem 
paraverat, Romam laureatas literas misit.’ 
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Every one who visits Ravenna must wish to know something of 
the saints who gave their names to the glorious piles of Saint 
Apollinaris and Saint Vital. The materials for the combined 
hagiography and architecture of Ravenna are ample and trust- 
worthy. The second volume of Muratori’s great collection 
contains the lives of all the Bishops down to the ninth century, 
by one Agnellus or Andrew, who wrote at that time. A number 
of smaller pieces bearing én Ravennese history are found in the 
second part of Muratori’s first volume. And the whole story 
is turned into the fluent Latin of the sixteenth century by the 
patriotic pen of Hieronymus Rubeus, Now the great im- 
portance of the local writers, of Agnelilus above all, lies in 
preserving the dates of the buildings, and in showing beyond 
all doubt that the churches of Ravenna really are works of the 
fifth and sixth centuries. A series of large buildings of that 
date is something so altogether unique that at first sight it 
seems incredible. As far us the days after the Byzantine re- 
conquest are concerned, our doubts pass away when we enter 
the sanctuary of Saint Vital and look on Justinian and Theo- 
dora face to face. But can we venture to believe that, in the so- 
called Saint Apollinaris within the city, we are really looking 
on the church raised by the great Goth for the Christians of 
his own sect and nation? Can we feel sure that we have before 
us what is at once the earliest monument of religious toleration 
and the earliest trophy of Teutonic dominion? The evidence, 
which we shall presently look at more in detail, seems quite 
convincing. If we doubted the received dates, the temptation 
would be to assign the buildings, not to any time between the 
sixth century and the ninth, but to some time later than the 
ninth. But itis plain from Agnellus that many of the buildings 
were standing, pretty much as they are now, in the ninth cen- 
tury, and that they certainly were not newly built in the ninth 
century. The general fact of the early date of the Ravennese 
buildings is thus distinctly proved ; and this being established, 
it seems no great strain upon our faith to believe that the par- 
ticular dates given by Agnellus and others were drawn by them 
from trustworthy authority. 

The early date to which we can thus trace back the reverence 
paid to the local saints of Ravenna inclines us to put at least so 
much of faith in the local hagiology as to believe that it pre- 
serves the names of real persons, however much a pious 
fancy may have disported itself in devising or embellish- 
ing their particular actions. Ravenna, a city which claimed 
—as Milan also claimed—to stand next in both ecclesi- 
astical and civil rank to Rome herself, a city which some- 
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times showed a disposition to dispute the superiority of Rome 
in either character,* could not fail to trace up her epi- 
scopate to the very earliest days of Christianity. We may 
believe or not as we please that the first Bishop Apollinaris 
was an immediate disciple of Saint Peter, sent to Ravenna 
by a special mission from his master, and that he suffered 
martyrdom under Vespasian, after destroying the temple of 
Apollo by his prayers.t The reign of Vespasian was not a 
time fertile in martyrs, though the destroyer of a temple, by 
whatever means, might have an exceptional claim to martyrdom. 
But the story carries us into mythology proper; the temple of 
Apollo is plainly suggested by the name Apollinaris. But the 
claim of Ravenna to have been evangelized in the earliest days 
of Christianity has every likelihood in its favour. A maritime 
city, the head-quarters of one of the great fleets of the Empire, 
would be visited by strangers from all parts of the world, 
some of whom would be sure to bring the new teaching with 
them. And in such a city too the number of martyrs would 
not unlikely be even proportionately greater than in obscurer 
places. The proud boast of Ravenna to be specially a city of 
saints and martyrs may therefore very well have some founda- 
tion in fact.t| The memory of Apollinaris lives in the two 
great basilicas within and without the city which bear his 
name, and which, according to rule, disputed with each other 


* Spicilegium Ravennatis Historie, ap. Muratori, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 533. 
‘Inter Christians fidei Latinas provincias Rayennatum gloriosa ecclesia, 
sicut narrant historic, secundum a Romana sede obtinuit principatum.’ 
Milan however makes the same claim, as may be seen in the legend on 
the ancient episcopal chair in the church, we think, of Saint Stephen in 
that city. Rubeus (172) complains bitterly of certain Archbishops of 
Ravenna who threw off their allegiance to the Roman See altogether, and 
got their pallium from the Emperor. According to his account (p. 206), 
some Rayvennese writers went so far as to claim for their citizens a con- 
tingent right of electing the Pope. 

+ Agnellus, ap. Mur. ii. 33. ‘Templum Apollinis quod ante portam 
que vocatur aurea, juxta amphitheatrum, suis orationibus demolivit.’ His 
legend is given at much greater length in the Spicilegium. 

t~ Wido. 20. ‘Ravenna, in qua idem cosmographize expositor hujus, 
licet indoctus, imus Christi servus exortus sum; que scilicet non solum 
nobilitate, sed et autentu regio inter ceteras olim celsior, nunc Deo 
volente dignitate ecclesiastica atque pontificali, martyrum in ea coruscan- 
tium meritis, famosior, excelsior, excolitur.’ Andagain, in 66, ‘in hac 
circa potentissima et authentica urbium sita consistit Ravenna, inqua 
requiescens preesul et martyr Apollinaris.’ These outbursts of a sober 
geographer are worth more than the panegyrics of professed hagio- 
graphers. 
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the possession of his genuine body.* The other name which 
awakens special interest at Ravenna, that of Saint Vital, also 
carries us back to very early times. Vitalis, according to the 
legend, was a Christian soldier of Milan, in the service of 
Suetonius Paullinus, who in the history of Britain appears as 
the persecutor of Druids, and in the traditions of Ravenna as 
the no less remorseless persecutor of Christians. He exhorts 
the martyr Ursicinus, a Christian physician, to constancy, and 
after his death buries his body. For this he was made to share 
his fate.t The virgin Fusca also met with her martyrdom at 
Ravenna; but her seat of honour is in the Venetian island of 
Torcello,t while her Sicilian fellow-sufferer Agatha has left 
her name to one of the noblest of the Ravenna churches.§ 

And now we pass to the time when the ecclesiastical and the 
Imperial elements in Ravennese history begin to join together 
in one stream, and when the Teutonic element, no longer in 
the form of captives or hostages, but in the shape of invaders 
and conquerors, is looming in no remote distance. In the civil 
wars of the early reign of Constantine we hear of the strength 
and populousness of the city, when it gave shelter to the Casar 
Severus, and defied the strength of the elder, the Herculian, 
Maximian.|| But it was not till a later generation that 


Ravenna became the permanent seat of the Imperial govern- 
ment. Rome had long ceased to be an Imperial dwelling-place ; 
when all the Empire was alike Roman, the common centre of 
all lost much of its old pre-eminence; the master of the world 
was as much at home at York or at Antioch as in the old home 


* The legends of the invention and translation of Saint Apollinaris will 
be found in the Spicilegium, pp. 533-553. The supporter of the claims of 
Apollinaris in Classe bursts forth against his rival namesake within the 
city (540). ‘Quum autem monachi preedicti monasterii Sancti Apollinaris 
Novi figmenta suze machinationis vellent pro argumento producere,’ &c. 

tells his story He also as ‘ fortissimus 
athleta Christi’ in the ‘ Opusculum de situ civitatis Mediolani,’ Muratori, 
vol. i. part ii. p. 209. 

t The legend of Saint Fusca and her nurse Maura, and how their relics 
were carried to Torcello by another Vitalis, a devout sailor, will be found 
in Rubeus, p. 54. He adds, ‘Nunc honorificentissimo templo ac sepulcro 
religione summa ab incolis venerantur.’ The exquisite little church of 
Santa Fosca, in the form of a Greek cross, and with a surrounding arcade, 
is still standing at Torcello close to the greater basilica, but the ‘incolz’ 
of the desolate island are few. : ; 

§ Rubeus (70) remarks on the ‘divos Siculos Ravenna in honore 
plurimum habitos,’ instancing Saint Agatha, who, he tells us (p. 54), 
suffered under the same magistrate Quinctianus as the Ravennese Iosca, 

Zosimos, ii. 10: ZeBhpov eis thy ‘PdBevvay dxupdy Te 
kal moAvdvOpwroy Kal tpopay Exotoay te Kal trois oly otpa- 
moras apxoiv.’ So Aurelius Victor, Ceesars, xi. 7. 
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of Consuls and Tribunes. And, after the division of the Empire, 
the great city of Milan, nearer to the threatened northern fron- 
tier, had been the most common dwelling-place of the Emperors 
of the West. But Milan had been found an unsafe dwelling- 
lace; it was unsafe at least for Honorius, whatever it might 
ave been for Valentinian or Theodosius. Alaric was in the 
land; he had met Stilicho on at least equal terms in the hard- 
fought fight of Pollentia;* and, while Stilicho was fighting, 
Honorius was fleeing, as the Goth drew near to the walls of 
Milan. In Ravenna then, girded by its inaccessible marshes 
and its impregnable walls, Honorius fixed his dwelling-place; 
there he slept while Gaul and Britain fell away, while Stilicho 
wore out the host of Radagaisus, while Alaric spared and while 
he sacked the Eternal City, while, in the elevation of the puppet 
Attalus, he reversed the saying of the earlier days of the Empire, 
and showed that even now a Roman Emperor might be made 
in Rome.t In the absence of her master Rome had won back 
some small fragments of her ancient freedom, and deep ques- 
tions of peace and war were again discussed in the debates of 
the Roman Senate.t But Ravenna, as the Imperial dwelling- 
lace, became of course the special seat of Imperial crimes. 
t was there that Honorius—or, we may charitably say, Olympius 
—did the deed which was well compared to that of aman who 
should use his left hand to cut off his right. It was at Ravenna 
that Stilicho, the last deliverer of Rome, whose name her last 
heathen poet could couple with the names of Camillus and 
Marius, died the death of a traitor by the hand of Heraclian, the 
man who was so soon to play a traitor’s part himself.§ The cir- 
cumstances of the death of Stilicho connect the course of general 
history with the ecclesiastical and the architectural history of 


* We must settle how we can the different accounts of the battle of 
Pollentia as they are collected by Gibbon, ch. 33, vol. v. 193 (Milman). 
Nothing can be more positive than the words of Cassiodorus in his 
Chronicle: ‘ Polentia Stiliconem cum exercitu Romano Gothi victum 
acie fugaverunt,’ and the longer account of Jornandes (30), ‘Omnem 
ene exercitum Stiliconis in fugam conversum usque ad internecionem 
Sejicinnt’ The words of Prosper (Duchesne i. 203) are, ‘ Pollentize 
adversus Gothos vehementer utriusque partis clade pugnatum est.’ 
+ Compare the well-known saying of Tacitus, Hist. i. 4: ‘ Evulgato 
imperii arcano, posse Principem alibi quam Rome fieri.’ 
{ See the debates in the Senate as recorded by Zésimos, y. 29, 38. 
§ See the account of the death of Stilicho in Zésimos, y. 34. He 
does not give the name of the Bishop, nor does he there mention 
Heraclian, but he says afterwards (v. 37), ‘HpaxAcavg mapédwxe [vy ‘Ovdpios] 
thv apxnv [the government of Africa], adréxeips Srerixwvos 
Exabhov thy On the revolt of Heraclian himself, see Orosius 
vii. ad finem. 
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the city. The privilege of sanctuary was now commonly enjoyed 
by the Christian churches,* and Stilicho sought shelter from his 
enemies before the altar of a church in Ravenna. The Bishop 
surrendered him on a solemn pledge that his life was not 
in danger ; the pledge was broken, and, as soon as Stilicho had 
passed the consecrated precincts, a warrant for his slaughter was 
brought forth, and the last hero of Rome died as he had lived.+ 

In an ordinary reading of the history of the time we might 

s by the account of the death of Stilicho without any thought 
abe those general ones which such a tale must naturally 
suggest. But when we are studying the local history of 
Ravenna, we naturally ask which was the church at whose 
door Stilicho perished, and who was the Bishop who was thus 
entrapped into being the unwitting cause of his death? There 
can be little doubt from chronology that the Bishop who figures 
in this story is no other than Saint Ursus, who fills a high place 
in Ravennese hagiography, though his admirers find, perhaps 
not unnaturally, but little to say about the fate of Stilicho.t The 
church we may fairly expect to have been the great metropolitan 
basilica—the firstfruits of repose from the enmity of heathen 
and heretic—the firstfruits of the special prosperity of Ravenna 
now that it had become an Imperial dwelling-place. Thestory of 
the death of Stilicho thus fairly lands us among the architectural 
monuments of Ravenna. These are fully described in the German 
work whose name we have set at the head of this article, and 
the mosaics with which most of them are adorned will be found 
described and engraved in the great work of Ciampini. The 
buildings naturally fall into three chronological classes: those 
which date from the days of the last Western Emperors before 
the Gothic occupation, those which belong to the reign of Theod- 
oric, and those which belong to the times after the Byzantine 
re-conquest, to the days of Justinian and of the Exarchs. To 
these we might add a fourth class, namely, the singular round 
campanili, which have a character of their own quite peculiar to 


* See instances in Zosimdés iv. 40: wapa Xpiotiavdy tiudpevoy oixoddunua, 
vouCduevoy Bovdov. Vv. 18. thy Xpiotiavay exdipynoev exndAn- 
clay Exovoav éxelvov rd So v. 19, 35, 45. 

+ Zosimos takes the opportunity of his death to pronounce his panegyric. 
Orosius, on the other hand, says ‘ justissime occisus est.’ 

} In Agnellus and the Spicilegium there seems to be no mention of 
the death of Stilicho, and all that Rubeus (73) chooses to tell us is that 
‘Stilicho et Eucherius filius, cui imperium conflare studebat, Ravenne, 
licet alii Rome asserant, trucidati sunt.’ It may be worth noting that 
he takes Saul, the ‘barbarus et paganus dux’ of Orosius for a Jew, as his 
name might well suggest. His name occurs in Zésimos, iv. 57. 

§ Joannis Ciampini Romani Vetera Monimenta. Rome, mdccxlvii. 
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Ravenna, but which in no case seem to date from so early a time 
as the churches themselves to which they are attached. These 
last, spread over the fifth and sixth centuries, have much in 
common with one another, though, as might be expected, the 
earlier work is more classical, while the latter exhibits distinctly 
Byzantine features. But one characteristic piece of detail runs 
through all; the Ravenna architects seem never to have dared 
to make their arches spring, like those at Sp4lato, directly from 
the capital. Something for which it is not easy to find a name, 
a stilt, a second capital, meant possibly as a fragment of enta- 
blature, is interposed between the capital and the springing of 
the arch, and is in most cases adorned with some pious emblem.* 
This is undoubtedly a falling back from the great example of 
Spalato, where, for the first time, the world saw a pure and con- 
sistent form of round-arched architecture. But we accept it 
as something distinctive of Ravenna. We do not find it, in 
anything like the same fulness and distinctness, in Byzantine 
work in its own land; nor do we find it in the later Italian 
churches of the basilican type, at Pisa, Lucca, Torcello, or 
Murano. It has, like the works of the latter part of the twelfth 
century, the interest of a period of transition, and it shows how 
gradually styles of architecture are wrought out, and how long 
the traces of earlier forms hang about them, even after they 
have lost their meaning. 

In speaking of the architecture of Ravenna, we must guard 
against one mistake into which one who has not seen the place 
might easily fall. The visitor to Ravenna must not go thither 
expecting to find a city of noble architectural groups, of en- 
riched exteriors and varied outlines. If he sets out in this 
frame of mind, he will be disappointed. He will find what he 
is looking for at Verona, at Lucca, above all at Pisa; he will 
not find it at Ravenna. Most of the noblest buildings of Ravenna 
make no show whatever outside. They are utterly unorna- 
mented ; they are crowded up by other buildings; they in no 
way force themselves on the eye of the passer-by. The famous 
sepulchral church of Galla Placidia has positively to be hunted 
for. The sepulchral church of Theodoric himself is as striking 
without as within; but it stands altogether outside the city, 
and must be made the object of a special pilgrimage. Saint 
Agatha and Saint Apollinaris within the city seem almost as if 
they shrank fromthe public gaze. Saint Vital itself, though 


* Quast (p. 44) says, ‘jene kubischen Aufsitze tiber den Siulenka- 
italen ed daher eine gliickliche Neuerung zu nennen, obschon 
eren Durchbildung nicht yollig gelungen ist.’ Some examples will 

be seen in his illustrations. 
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its form makes it a more conspicuous and striking object, in no 
way does justice without to the glories of its interior. Nor is 
Ravenna itself, in its houses, streets, and public buildings, a 
city, like Bologna for instance, where each age has gone on 
building and adorning to the best of its taste, and has produced 
a city which is effective as a city, and not merely as the place 
where a few grand buildings are to be found here and there. 
To the ordinary tourist we conceive that Ravenna would not be 
striking.* The general aspect is not remarkable; there is but 
little of good domestic or civic architecture: the churches, as we 
have said, hide themselves. The outside of a Ravennese basilica 
is, in truth, when you can get at it, an unadorned and unat- 
tractive pile of brick. If it has any architectural grouping or 
outline about it, it owes it to the campanile which a later age 
has added. 

But if the churches of Ravenna are thus unattractive without, 
they are emphatically all glorious within. Their charm is doubt- 
less partly owing to their almost unique antiquity, to the preser- 
vation of ancient forms and arrangements which have elsewhere 
gone out of use; but they must be allowed to have no small 
share of architectural merit in themselves. They do not rise 
to the soaring majesty of the medieval Pointed style—in 
Ravenna we must avoid the ambiguous word Gothic—nor do 
they rise to the awful sublimity of the Northern Romanesque 
or to the solemn stateliness of such a pile as that of Pisa. Yet 
the eye dwells, not merely with interest, but with genuine 
artistic delight, on the long unbroken rows of pillars and 
arches, their marble shafts, their floriated capitals—sometimes 
the work of the Christian craftsman, sometimes the spoils of 
heathendom pressed into the service of the sanctuary. There 
is a charm in the very simplicity of the basilican arrangement : 
the single nave and aisles, the single apse with seats rising 
as in an amphitheatre, are as striking in their way as the more 
complicated parts of the later minster, with its aisles, chapels, 
and transepts branching away, as it were, into endless dis- 
tance. In the Basilica, the arcade, the long row of narrow 
arches resting on monolith columns, is the one architectural 
feature. And now we see why it is that buildings of this class 
have so little to show on the outside. The Basilica is, in truth, 
the Grecian temple turned inside out ; the colonnade, in the one 
case supporting en entablature, in the other case supporting a 
row of arches, is the one strictly architectural feature in either 
building. In the Grecian pvinen: A this one architectural feature 

* We were ourselves warned that ‘la chose la plus interessante a 
Ravenne est le pinet.’ 
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is placed outside, and but little scope is given for the strictly 
architectural enrichment of the interior. In the Basilica it 
is placed inside, and but little scope is given for the architectural 
enrichment of the exterior. The first beginnings of the Ro- 
manesque system of external decoration may indeed be seen in 
the external arcades and flat buttresses of Saint Apollinaris in 
Classe. But this is one of the latest of the Ravenna churches, 
and all that it shows is the first faint approach to external 
decoration ; for Italian architects who could give to the outsides 
of their buildings, their sides, their fronts, their apses, a form 
worthy of their inside, we must again go to Lucca and Pisa. 
The colonnade and its arches is, as we haye said, the one 
architectural feature of the basilican churches; the threefold 
division of height, the arcade, triforium, and clerestory had 
not yet been thought of; at least it had not been worked 
into an artistic form. In the Ravenna churches the windows 
of the clerestory are simply openings for light which have 
not been wrought into anything of artistic character, and 
the triforium space is almost necessarily left blank. The 
notion of making it an architectural feature could hardly come 
in till the practice of yaulting the aisles had begun, The whole 
lan of these buildings allows a great field for void spaces; it 
Se not, like the medieval style, fill up every inch of the building 
with strictly architectural work; but then this defect, as we may 
call it from a strictly architectural point of view, only gives 
the more opportunity for the display of art of another kind 
which forms one of the special glories of Ravenna. The yoid 
spaces which are left by the architectural features are filled up 
by those wonderful mosaic paintings which look down upon us 
as fresh as they were thirteen hundred years back. There is 
no form of decoration which is so truly everlasting as this; a 
stained glass window may be broken, a fresco may peel off, a 
picture strictly so called is liable to accidents of many kinds, 
but the mosaics stay for ever, unless some one goes and deliber- 
ately chisels them away. And the mosaics have the special merit, 
that, of all forms of decoration, they alone are not subsidiary ; 
they are not adventitious, but are as essentially part and parcel of 
the building as the architectural forms themselves, And their 
effect in their noblest examples is certainly such as to place 
them among the happiest devices of human skill. The mosaics 
which fill up the voll spaces between the arcades and windows 
of Saint Apollinaris within the city are as truly in their place, 
they are as much — of one perfect whole, as any strictly archi- 
tectural form. e procession of triumphant virgins on the 
northern wall of Saint Apollinaris may stand side by side, as 
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a work of its own art, with the work of the kindred art in the - 
angels’ choir at Lincoln. 

The earliest of this long series of great works crowded into 
the space of two centuries was the church at whose gate it is 
most likely Stilicho met his doom, the metropolitan church, 
which always bore the name of its founder Ursus. The de- 
scriptions of it show that it was a vast basilica of the usual type 
but the work of Ursus has given way to a twofold rebuilding. 
The existing metropolitan church of Ravenna is a revived 
classical building of the last century, fitter for a Jesuits’ College 
than for the city of Placidia and Theodoric. Only a few columns 
and fragments of the ancient building seem to have been 
used up again; but, if the Duomo itself is of comparatively 
little interest, the interest of its subsidiary buildings is of the 
highest kind. Attached to it is one of the grandest of the 
peculiar Ravennese campaniles, those round towers of brick of 
whose date we have no positive notice. As they are never 
spoken of by Agnellus, we may be pretty sute that they are 
later than the ninth century; we shall not dispute if any one 
chooses to assign them to the eleventh or twelfth. The next 
Bishop but one, Neon, about 430, added the neighbouring 
baptistery which still remains. The living and moving figures 
of the Apostles, so different from the stiff and conventional 
forms of the later Byzantine art, are still there, still fresh 
in the imperishable mosaic, after fourteen hundred years.* 
And this building is hardly less interesting in a strictly archi- 
tectural point of view, as showing how early its architects had 
grasped the use of the decorative arcade as a source of internal 
enrichment. Between the building of the Duomo and its bap- 
tistery came too other notable churches, not in the city itself, but 
in its two suburbs, of which all traces have now perished. Peter, 
the successor of Ursus, began, and his successor Neon finished, a 
church in the suburb of Classis, which bore his own name, and to 


* On the building of the metropolitan church, the ‘ Ecclesia Ursiana,’ 
by Ursus, see Agnellus ap. Mur. ii. 51. He bears witness to its mosaic 
enrichments in the words ‘lapidibus pretiosissimis parietibus ciroumdedit, 
super totius templi testudinem tessellis variis diversas fi compo- 
suit.’ In the Life of Neon (58), he tells us that that Bishop ‘ fontes 
Ursianze ecclesize pulcherrime decoravit musivo et auratis tessellis, 
Apostolorum imagines et nomina camer circumpinxit, parietes pro- 
miscuis lapidibus cinxit. Nomen ipsius lapideis descriptum est elemen- 
tis.’ He goes on to quote the inscription. It is not very easy to settle 
the exact dates of these Bishops which are discussed in the commenta 
attached to Agnellus in Muratori, and also by Quast, p- 3. Quast (4) give 
the date of from 425 to 430 for the Baptistery ; Ciamypini (i, 233) giyes it ag 
451. He gives a full representation of the mosaics, . 
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whicha later Peter, Chrysologos, added a baptistery.* Saint Law- 
rence at Czesarea, so the story goes, was built by one Lauritius, 
a chamberlain of Honorius, who built it with a sum of money 
which his master had entrusted to him for the building 
of a palace, and the docile Emperor forgave the pious cheat.t 
This sounds legendary enough, but there is no doubt as to the 
existence of the building, or as to its barbarous destruction by 
Pope Pius the Fourth in 1553. 

The work of which Honorius was, characteristically enough, 
believed to be the unconscious founder, leads us to the works of 
his more active-minded sister, who at Ravenna has been raised 
almost to the rank of a patron saint. And in Galla Placidia we 
are again brought back to the race whose presence, after all, 
gives Ravenna its highest interest. Placidia was the wife of the 
last Constantius, the mother of the last Valentinian, but she did 
not become either till she had been the wife of the Gothic Ataulf, 
the mother of the babe who united the blood of the two races, 
The son of Ataulf and Placidia, the infant Theodosius, had 
he not been cut off in his cradle, might have reigned over 
the people of his royal father under the name of his Imperial 
grandfather. But of the earlier husband and earlier off- 
spring of Placidia there are no monuments at Ravenna. The 


church of Saint Lawrence at Milan boasts of the tomb of Ataulf, 
but his burying-place was also shown at Barcelona, the place 
of his murder.|| The monuments with which Ravenna was 
enriched by the bounty of Placidia were all monuments of 


her later, her Roman, marriage. And yet, as her marriage 
with Constantius is said to have been against her own 
will,{ we may deem that her heart was in the grave of the 
noble Goth, who had learned that it was only by the. laws of 


* See Agnellus, i. 56, 58, 79, Quast 3, According to the Spicilegium 
(577), it fell down in 801. A glowing description is added: ‘cui nulla 
similis fuit in longitudine, latitudine, et altitudine, in qua ccc Altaria 
fuisse dicuntur.’ 

+ This legend is told by Agnellus i. 64; Rubeus, 76; Quast. 3. This 
is also told in the Spicilegium, 576, but with the date 430, which is 
inconsistent with its being built in the reign of Honorius. 

{ Rubeus, 77; it was destroyed twelve years before he wrote. 

§ Olympiodéros, p .458, ed. Bonn: ’AddovAdos, rex¥évtos ex rijs 
TlAakidias maidds wréov howdtero Thy mpds ‘Pwuatous 
gaiav. He adds that the child was buried in a silver coffin at Barcelona, 
& tun eburnpiy,’ a bedehouse—this would seem to be the heathen Olym- 
piodéros’ contemptuous way of describing a Christian church. Idatius, 
in his Chronicle (Duchesne i. 186), sees in the marriage of Ataulf and 
Placidia the fulfilment of the prophecy of Daniel that ‘the daughter of 
the King of the South should marry the King of the North.’ 

|| Olympiodéros, u.s. His epitaph at Barcelona is given by Aschbach, 
Geschichte der West-Gothen, 107. 

Olympiodéros, 464: abth dvavetouca, 
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Rome that the world could be governed.* At least she retained 
the loyalty of her former husband’s followers, and we now for 
the first time come to a distinct mention of the presence of Goths 
within the walls of Ravenna. When the excessive love which 
reigned between Placidia and her brother was changed into 
hatred,t her Gothic guards—followers some of them of Constan- 
tius, but some of Ataulf—rose in her cause, and Ravenna again, 
as in the days of Marcus, listened to the clashing of Teutonic 
weapons.t The cause of quarrel, at once Roman Empress and 
Gothic Queen, fled to the court of her nephew Theodosius, and her 
return from the new Rome became the groundwork of one of 
the most cherished legends of Ravenna. On the death of Hono- 
rius, the throne of the West was seized by the usurper John, and 
Placidia and her son Valentinian were restored by the arms of 
Theodosius. On her voyage, according to the tale, she was in 
danger of shipwreck, and vowed a church to Saint John the 
Evangelist.|| In due time the church arose, built upon piles 
beacause of the badness of its foundation, but adorned with all 
the choicest splendours of the art of Ravenna. It still stands, 


* See the well-known description of his designs given by himself in 
Orosius (ad finem), how he had designed ‘ ut obliterato Romano nomine 
Romanum omne solum Gothorum Imperium et faceret et vocaret, esset- 
que, ut vulgariter loquar, Gothia quod Romania fuisset, fieret nunc 
Atthaulfus quod quondam Cesar Augustus.’ But experience had taught 
him better, and his object now was to use the Gothic forces for the resto- 
ration of the Roman commonwealth. He had found ‘neque Gothos 
ullo modo parere legibus posse propter effrenatam barbariam, neque 
reipublicee interdici leges oportere sine quibus respublica non est 
respublica.’ One feels indignant when Agnellus (68) ventures to say 
that ‘ipsa Augusta a guodam Athulpho relicta est.’ 

+ See the stories and the scandals in Olympiodéros, 467. Their &uerpos 
was changed into tocadrn %xOpa. 

dore ordoes piv morrduis ti ‘PaBévyy overiva (mepiiv yap 
BapBdpwv mpds "AddovApoy cuvagelas, Kal Tis Kwvoravrioy 
ov(vyias), Kal wAnyas Exatépou pépous. 

§ The local writers become perfectly mythical about this revolution. 
Agnellus seems to fancy that Constantius survived Honorius, and one 
writer in the Spicilegium (567) tells us how ‘divus Honorius’ was 
murdered at Rome by the citizens, ‘ soror vero ejus Galla Placidia Augusta 
inter impios cives hac de causa ultra morari recusavit.? The Annalist 
(p- 577) says more truly, ‘ Placidia ab Honorio pellitur Italia.’ See 
ey Chr. p. 451. 

|| The legend is given briefly by Agnellus (68), and more fully in the 
Spicilegium, 567. 

{ Spicilegium, 568. ‘ Augusta sudivuus ecclesiae locum implet, super 
quos lapidea fundamenta componit; erat enim palustris locus qui sua 
mobilitate structuram lapidum non aliter admittebat.’ He goes on 
with a glowing description of the building, and seems to imply that the 
columns were made on purpose, and not taken from other buildings. 
‘ Pars [hominum] ad eruenda marmora peregrinos petit montes.’ Quast 
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a noble basilica of eleven arches, with the peculiar stilts on 
the capitals wrought with special richness. But it has gone 
through more changes and additions of later times than is 
usual in Ravenna, including a campanile, not of the usual 
round form, but square, and in whose upper stage pointed 
windows show themselves. Of the other church of Placidia, 
that of Saint Cross,* but little remains untouched; but the 
monument to which her name cleaves most closely is her sepul- 
chral chapel, more strictly the church of the Saints Nazarius 
and Celsus, still standing in much the same state as at, its first 
building in or near the year 450.t The building, in its mean- 
ness without and its gorgeousness within, is eminently character- 
istic of Ravenna. The entrance has to be searched for in the 
length of a blank wall of brick, but, when it is found, it opens on 
one of the most exquisite structures of its class. A small chapel 
in the form of the Greek cross is roofed with the central dome and 
the four surrounding semi-domes, where the symbolical figure of 
the Good Shepherd with His sheep, the emblems of the Evan- 
gelists, and other forms of saints and martyrs, still live in the 
original mosaic.t There is here, as throughout these early 
mosaics, nothing stiff, nothing, except the oft-repeated 
symbols themselves, which can be called conventional.g¢ The 

gure of the Divine Shepherd is surrounded by His flock, a 
flock more life-like than their prototypes in the natural world, 
but which afford a speaking comment on the saying that ‘My 
sheep hear My voice and follow Me.’|| Beneath lies the tomb of 
Placidia herself, the sarcophagus where she was placed sitting, 
like Charles the Great, in the robes of Empire, and beside her are 
the smaller tombs of her Roman husband Constantius and her 
Roman son Valentinian.q Of all the Cesars of East and West 


(p. 9) remarks on the regularity of the columns and capitals. He gives 
a very full description. 


* ellus, 67. Quast, 10. 

+ Agnellus, 68. ‘Sepulta est Galla Placidia in monasterio Sancti 
Nazaru, ut aiunt multi, ante altarium infra cancellos qui fuerunt srei et 
qui nunc lapidei esse videntur.’ 

The mosaics are described and illustrated at length by Ciampiui, i. 
224. See Quast, 10. 

§ One gets indignant when Manso (Geschichte des Ost-Gothischen 
Reiches in Italien, 403) talks about ‘die mehr kunstreichen als kiinstler- 
ischen, mehr Fleiss als Geist verrathenden Musiv-Arbeiten.’ He ven- 
tures to ask of all the works at Ravenna (396) ‘‘ Kommt die eigenthim- 
liche und falsche Richtung des Geschmacks, die sich in ihnen offenbart, 
auf die Rechnung der Gothen ?’ 

|| Ciampini, i. 228. 

4] Spicilegium, 576. Placidia Augusta * * * * construxit * * * * 
capellam, in qua ejus et filiorum suorum Valentiniani et Honorie 
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till the Imperial sceptre passed away into Northern hands, they 
alone lie in glory, every one in his own house. For the tombs 
of worthier and mightier Emperors, heathen and Christian, we 
should seek as vainly in Ravenna or in either Rome as we 
should seek at Winchester, Waltham, or Evesham for the tombs 
of the noblest heroes of our own land. The surpassing interest of 
these monuments must not blind us to the worthlessness of those 
whom they commemorate. We must not forget that the last 
Valentinian, the last Emperor of the blood of Theodosius and 
of his own greater namesake, died, after an inglorious reign, the 
victim of his own base passions. And his mother too, sur- 
rounded as she is with a halo of local glory, stands branded in 
the page of history as a mother who sacrificed her son to the 
strengthening of her own power. It is with an honest pride 
that Cassiodorus compares her rule with that of the next Queen- 
mother who reigned in Ravenna, and puts the jealous weakness 
of the Roman Placidia in strong contrast with the just and 
vigorous rule of the Gothic Amalasontha.* Still the faults of 
Placidia and Valentinian are not greater than those of many 
other princes in whose honour stately tombs and temples have 
been reared. The crimes of the later days of Valentinian were 
not wrought at Ravenna; for them, as if to a more congenial 
field, he had returned to the ancient capital of the Empire.t 
And the faults and weaknesses of the rule either of Valen- 
tinian or of his mother may well have been forgiven in a city 


solemnissimis et eminentissimis sepulcris corpora requiescunt.’ But 
in Archbishop Reynold’s (1303) account in p. 574, we read ‘tria 
videntur Augusta mausolea. Horum in maximo corpus Placidiw per 
cavum inspicitur in sede regali residens. Ini duobus reliquis elegan- 
tibus nimis requiescunt corpora Augustorum, altero Constantii viri 
Placidiae, altero Placidi Valentiniani eorum filii.’ Rubeus, in his de- 
scription, (p. 89,) does not mention the occupants of the other tombs. 
Some seem to attribute one of them to Honorius, perhaps from a confusion 
with Honoria. The moral is much the same in either case. On the burial 
of Placidia herself, see Quast, 13. 

* Cassiodorus, Var. xi. 1. ‘Placidiam mundi opione celebratam, 
aliquorum prosapia gloriosam, purpurato filio studuisse percepimus. 
Cujus dum remisse admistrat imperium, indecenter cognoscitur immi- 
nutum. Nurum denique sibi amissione Ilyrici comparavit, factaque est 
conjunctio regnantis divisio dolenda provineiis. Militem quoque nimia 

uiete dissoluit. Pertulit a matre protectus quae vix pati potuit 

estitutus. Sub hac autem domina, quae tot Reges habuit quot parentes, 
(juvante Deo) noster exercitus terret externos, qui provida dispositione 
hbratus, nec assiduis bellis atteritur, nec iterum longa pace mollitur.’ 

+ The two great crimes of Valentinian, the murder of Aetius and the 
rape of the wife of Maximus, were done at Rome. See Prokopios, Bell. 
Vand. i. 4; Chron. Idat. Duchesne i. 191; Prosp. ib. 209; Cassiod. Chron. 
451. The story of Maximus’ wife seems to come from Prokopios only, but 
of the murder of Aetius there is no doubt. 
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which received at his hands the formal ratification of its posi- 
tion as, both in ecclesiastical and civil rank, second only to 
Rome itself.* The Bishop of Ravenna had fourteen suffragans 
placed under his metropolitan jurisdiction, and, by a fore- 
shadowing of the — of the eleventh century, he received 
his pallium from the Imperial hand.t+ Vaientinian or his mother 
built the stately palace of Laureta within the walls of the city ;} 
and there he received his Byzantine bride Eudoxia,§ who was in 
after times to avenge his death and her own unwilling marriage 
by calling in the Vandal to deal with Rome as the Goth had 
never dealt with her.|| He enlarged the borders of the city ; he 
surrounded it with new walls, and strengthened his walls with 
bars of iron.§ But, amid all its prosperity, Ravenna was not free 
from military outbreaks, and even its holy places were, in the 
days of Placidia no less than in those of her brother, not always 
clean from the stain of illustrious blood.** 

Besides the works of Placidia herself, three other buildings of 
what in Ravenna we may call the Placidian age call for some 
notice. One is the chapel in the archiepiscopal palace, a small 
building of the same type as the sepulchral church of the 
Empress, showing the four arms and the cupola none the less 
effectively because of their diminutive scale. This chapel, the 
work of Peter Chrysologos, built probably between 430 and 450, 
we have sometimes been tempted to identify with the building 
called Tricolon or Tricolis, which seems to have been matter 
of some dispute among the antiquaries of Ravenna.tt In the 


*& 


* Agnellus, 67. ‘Idem Augustus 
Roma, Ravenna esset caput Italic.’ 

+ 1b. 67. ‘Iste [Johannes ‘AyyeAérrns] primus ab Augusto pallium 
ex candida lana accepit, ut mos est Romanorum pontifici, super duplo 
o— induere, quo usus est ipse et successores sui usque in praesentem 

em.” 
Ib. ‘Celsam Valentinianus illo in tempore Ravennam tenebat 
arcem, regalemque aulam struere jussit in loco qui dicitur ad Laureta 
* * * et in ipsa domo regia multo tempore commoratus est.’ 

§ Ibid. 62. ‘ Facta est domina Eudoxia Augusta Ravennae.’ Jornandes 
- Succ. Regn. i. 239) makes him go to Constantinople to fetch her, as 

ames the Sixth went to Denmark. 

|| Prokopios, Bell. Vand. i. 4. 

{| Agnellus, 67. ‘Moenibus decoravit et vectes ferreos infra viscera 
muri claudere jussit * * * qui etiam istius muri civitatis multum 
adauxit. Cingebatur autem antea quasi unum ex oppidis, et quod priscis 
temporibus angustiosa erat idem Augustus ingentem fecit.’ 

** Tdatii Chron., Duchesne, i. 188: ‘ Felix qui dicebatur Patricius 
Ravennae tumultu occiditur militari.’ Agnellus, 62: ‘In diebus ejus 
occisus est Felix patricius ad gradus Kcclesize Ursianze mense Maii.’ 
This was — of the coming of Eudoxia. 

tt The building is described by Quast, 16. The Tricolon is spoken of 
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room by which this chapel is entered a number of inscriptions 
are brought together which have been found in various parts of 
the city. The heathen inscriptions are not many, and they 


_ have their fellows in countless other places; but it is only in 


Ravenna that we are likely to find either the epitaph of a 
chamberlain of Theodoric or a Greek inscription in honour of an 
Exarch for whom the Italian army wept.* 

The other works of the same Bishop Peter Chrysologos, or his 
age, are the two basilicas of Saint Agatha and Saint Peter, of 
which the latter, standing hard by the tomb of Dante, has 
changed its original dedication to the more modern name of 
Saint Francis.t Saint Agatha has a noble range of eleven 
arches, with capitals of all kinds, the columns evidently being 
the spoils of earlier buildings, but the blank space between the 
arcade and the clerestory sadly cries for mosaics. In the western 
part of this building is the only appearance which ever led us to 
doubt for a moment as to the antiquity of the Ravenna churches. 
On the stilt above one of the most western columns is a legend 
bearing the date of 1494. The arch belonging to this column 
evidently cuts through an earlier arch of Roman brick ; but thelate 
legend need not lead us to believe that the column itself is of so 
late a date; the inscription is probably much of a piece with the 
process by which many of the early tombs in the churches of 
Ravenna have been seized and turned to the use of persons who 
lived ages after. At all events, here is distinct proof that the 
church of Saint Agatha was built on the site, and partly out of 
the materials, of an earlier building. Saint Agatha has been 
provided with one of the ordinary round campaniles ; that added 
to Saint Peter or Saint Francis is square. The church itself is 
another basilica of the same type, but with more regularity in 


by Agnellus, 79, when he says that Peter Chrysologos ‘ fundavit domum 
infra episcopium Ravenne sedis qu dicitur Tricoli, eo quod tria cola 
contineat, vedificia nimis ingeniosa inferius structa est.’ Rubeus, 
88: ‘ Tricollim agressus est, quod eedificium ad trium collium simulacrum 
exstructum sacerdotibus Ursiani templi stationem tutam assiduamque 
preebebat. Id a successoribus admirabili eedificatione absolutum, nunc 
non extat.’ Muratori’s commentator on Agnellus altogether casts aside 
this interpretation, but he does not tell us what the Tricolon really was. 
The name would not badly express the aspect of the chapel with its four 
limbs, as seen out of any one of the four. Yet such a name for a chapel 

«—or indeed for any other building—is passing strange, and we throw out 
the suggestion without putting much faith in it. 

* We must trust to our own memory for this inscription, but we 
remember the words 7d orpdrevya tay éddxpucev, or something very 
like them. 

+ Rubeus, 92. ‘D. Petri templo, cum nunc incolatur ab Franciscanis, 
D. Francisci titulus est. Antea tamen sacerdotes non cucullati, certis 
constitutis proyentibus, rem ibi diyinam faciebant.’ See Quast, 16. 
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its Ionic capitals.* The church of Saint John Baptist, a building 
of the same date, has lost its ancient character, but one of the 
best of the round campaniles has been added to it. 

Between the days of Placidia and those of Theodoric there 
seem to be no architectural monuments in Ravenna. The five 
and twenty years of confusion—broken only by the short and 
glorious career of Majorian—which passed between the death of 
Valentinian the Third and the dominion of Odoacer were not a 
time at all suited for great works of this kind. And in that 
intermediate time, just as in the last days of Valentinian 
himself, Rome is more conspicuous—in misfortune at least, 
in days when misfortune makes up the whole history-—than 
Ravenna. It is, as we have seen, Rome and not Ravenna which 
was the scene of the crimes and the death of Valentinian and 
of the vengeance of his widow ; and, alike in history and in that 
form of legend which has a groundwork in history, it was Rome 
and not Ravenna which was the subject of the memorable 
embassy which turned back the wrath of Attila. Honorius was 
at Ravenna while Alaric threatened and captured Rome; but 
Valentinian, strange to say, was in Rome itself when the more 
fearful Hun drew nigh. In history his wrath was turned away 
by the wise intercession of Pope Leo the Great and of two 
temporal magistrates.t In legend, or at least in art, the 
guardian Apostles themselves appeared to denounce the doom 
of the heathen who should do wrong to their city. In history 
there is nothing to show that Attila, in the invasion which 
overthrew Aquileia and in a manner founded Venice, ever drew 
near to Ravenna at all. But a city so nearly equal to Rome in 
spiritual and temporal dignity could not tamely resign to her 
the reputation of being the sole champion of Italy. The Bishop 
of Ravenna, John, who had been honoured with an angelic 
vision,t could not lag behind even the great name of Leo. That 
the invasion of Attila happened, not in the episcopate of John, 
but in that of his successor Peter Chrysologos, would be but a 
slight hindrance in the way of a legend-maker. Attila drew 
near and threatened the city with destruction. The Bishop 
went forth in episcopal attire, accompanied by a choir of priests 
and singers. fe craved the mercy of Attila for his children. 
The barbarian, unknowing of the relation of spiritual parentage, 
asked how one man could be the father of all the people of 


* See Quast, 16. 


+ See the mission of Leo, Abienus, and Trigetius in the Chronicle of 


Prosper, Duchesne, i. 208. 
t Bee the legend in Agnellus, 68, He gets from it his Greek title of 
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Ravenna. But his heart was touched; the prayer of the angel- 

ser was granted ; Attila rode into Ravenna as a friend, and 

went away, without harming the city or its inhabitants, among 

the thanksgivings and acclamations of the people whom he had 
ared.* 

The Hun appears at Ravenna in legend only ; history passes 
on from Placidia and Valentinian to a man of another race, 
who next held what local pride does not scruple to call the 
‘Kingdom of Ravenna.’t With Odoacer—call him what we 
will, King or Patrician, anything except ‘ King of Italy ’t—the 
event at Yast comes to which so many earlier events have been 
pointing, and Ravenna becomes the seat of a Teutonic dominion 
in Italy. The abolition of the separate Empire in the West, 
the re-union, as men fondly deemed, of the whole Empire 
under the Augustus of the Yoo Rome, was in form the work 
of a vote of the Senate of the Old Rome, accepted with some 
reluctance by the now sole Emperor.§ In fact it was brought 
about beneath the walls of Ravenna by the hands of Odoacer 
and his barbarian followers. The last Romulus Augustus was 
within the walls of the city when Odoacer came, slew his father 
Orestes at Placentia and his uncle Paulus by the pine-forest, 
and then sent away the harmless and beautiful youth to dwell 
in peace in Campania.|| The new King or Patrician built him- 
self a palace and further strengthened the walls of the city, 
but the full glory of Ravenna was not to be in hisday. The 


* See Agnellus, 65, 66. , 

+ Ibid., 66. ‘Odoacrem qui illo tempore regnum Ravenne obtinebat.’ 

¢ We can find no authority whatever for the common statement 
that either Odoacer or Theodoric ever called himself King of Italy. 
It is curious to see how our authorities seem to avoid the particular 
form of words, ‘ Rex Italie.’ In the anonymous writer at the end of 
Ammianus, 717, we read, ‘ Odoacer deposito Augustulo de imperio factus 
est Rex ;’ and presently, ‘ Odoacer qui postea regnavit Italix.’ So Jor- 
nandes (Regn. Base. p. 240) ‘Quia tunc Odoacer regnum Italie occupasset.’ 
In Jornandes de Rebus Geticis he appears as ‘Tyrannus.’ In the 
minute account in Malchos (255), there is not_a word of kingship; 
Odoacer is a Patrician appointed by the Emperor Zeno. This was doubt- 
less his formal rank in the eyes of the Romans; to his own followers he 
would be King. 

§ See the story at length in Malchos, w.s. 

|| Anon. Val. 716. ‘Superveniente Odoacre cum gente Scyrorum, 
occidit Orestem Patricium in Placentia, et fratrem ejus Paulum ad 
Pineta foris Classem Ravennw. Ingrediens autem Ravennam, deposuit 
Augustulum de regno, cujus infantiz ,misertus, concessit ei sanguinem : 
et quia pulcher erat, tamen donavit ei reditum sex millia solidos, et 
misit eum intra Campaniam cum parentibus suis libere vivere.’ 

4] See Spicilegium, 575, 576. Amongst other things, he made a new 
canal from the sea by the Pinetum as a defence against Theodoric. 
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rule of Odoacer, a time of repose no doubt after the storms of the 
last days of the separate Western Empire, was but a foreshadow- 
ing of the more illustrious rule of his destroyer. Now comes 
the time which, above all other times, makes Ravenna really 
illustrious among the cities of the earth. She had seen 
Teutonic captives and hostages, Teutonic mercenaries and 
Teutonic colonists; she had at last come to be a seat of 
Teutonic dominion, and now the weaker dominion of Odoacer 
was to be exchanged for the more lasting rule of Theodoric. 
Legend has attached the name of the great Goth to another 
Italian city. Verona was indeed honoured ‘by his presence and 
adorned with his works, but the true home of Dietrich of 
Bern was not at the southern Bern,* but at Ravenna. The 
form of the first Gothic lord of Italy stands forth, alike in his 
personal character and in his relations to the age around him, 
as one of the marvels and enigmas of history; he stands out in 
his age like Charies the Great in his, but with this difference, that 
Charles had forerunners and successors, while Theodoric stands 
wholly alone. An early life of turbulence and intrigue, in 
which the ferocity of the barbarian is blended with the subtlety 
of the Byzantine courtier, is followed by a reign of thirty 
years of peace, justice, and toleration, to which no parallel can 
be found for ages on either side of it. And yet that glorious 
and happy reign, a time such as Italy never saw before 
or after from the age of the Antonines to our own, was both 
ushered in and ended with crimes worthy of the darkest days 
of Imperial power. Theodoric began with the treacherous 
slaughter of Odoacer ; he ended with the, to say the least, unjust 
execution of Boetius and Symmachus. The former crime seems 
hardly to have shocked his own age. Prokopios distinctly 
declares that Theodoric’s crime against Boetius and Symmachus 
was his only crime.t In those days of dark deeds, when human 
life was so little recked of, the murder of a rival, of a partner in 
a treaty which it was impossible to keep, may have been looked 
on as one of those deeds which are forced on those who seek to 
rise to empire. Itis strange that of the life of Theodoric we 
know at once so much and so little. His system of govern- 
ment lives in the books of Cassiodorus, but of his actions we 


* He appears, as is well known, in the Niebelungen Lied (28) as 
‘von Berne der Herre Dieterich.’ In Tschudi’s Chronicon Helveticum 
(. 19), Pope Leo the Ninth goes ‘ gen Verona, das ist Dietrichs-Bern in 

amparten.” 

+ He records (Bell. Goth. i. 1) the deaths of Boetius and Symmachus, 
and adds, d&moxAatoas kal mepiadyfoas TH od TOAAG Horepov 
Gdixnua Kai TeAeuTaioy és Tods Spacas, 
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have no trustworthy consecutive account. By a — 
caprice, there is preserved to us a minute account of the shift- 
ings to and fro between Theodoric and his namesake the son 
of Triarius, shiftings which it is hard to understand and im- 
possible to remember ; * but his deeds as master of Italy—though 
master of Italy is a weak name to express a dominion which 
reached from Illyricum to Spain—have to be put together from 
the most meagre and fragmentary sources. But his character, 
his whole position, is far too great, far too strange, to be dis- 
cussed in an incidental way, in a corner of a notice of the city in 
which he ruled. It is enough that he made Ravenna the seat 
of a rule such as the world never saw again for ages; and it is 
something that, if Ravenna was the scene of the crime which 
began his reign, it was not the scene of the crime which ended 
it. But Ravenna is the centre of the whole history of bis Italian 
career, from the day when the Patrician Theodorict crossed the 
Alps with the Imperial commission to deliver Italy from the once 
Patrician but now Tyrant Odoacer. After the varied successes 
of their warfare in northern Italy, Ravenna becomes the begin- 
ning, as it became the lasting seat of his dominion. The camp 
pitched by the pine-forest,t the three years’ siege,§ the taking 
of Classis,|| the making of a treaty by which the two rivals 
were to reign together, led to the slaughter of the weaker rival 


by the hand of the stronger. Odoacer died in the palace of 
Ravenna,{ and Theodoric, having done wrong for that cause for 


* The whole wearisome story may be found in the history of Malchos, 
of the surviving parts of which it takes up the greater part. 

+ The Anonymous writer seems throughout to take a pleasure in speak- 
ing of Theodoric in a pointed way as ‘patricius.’ In Jornandes (57) 
he is ‘consul ordinarius,’ and afterwards ‘Gothorum Romanorumque 
regnator.’ Prokopios marks his position with great accuracy : abrds toxe 
7) Kad Kpdros, Kat BaciAéws pty Tod ore Tov 
otre Tov dvéuaros Akiwoev, GAAA PHE TE Kadovpevos yap 
copay Hyeudvas of BdépBapor Kadciv vevoutkuct), TaY 
mpotorn Eiumavra mepiBarrAduevos boa TH pice: Presently he is 
Aoyy tupavvos, Epyw 5é GAnOhs. 

} See the references in p. 323. 

§ Jornandes, 57; Anon. Vales. 718. The writer in the Spicilegium, 506, 
extends the period to seven years. 

| Agnellus, 67. ‘ Post quatuor menses est civitate Classe ingressus, 
Post haec autem vir beatissimus Johannes archiepiscopus aperuit portas 
civitatis,’ etc. He is wrong as to his particular bishop, but the agency 
of a Bishop of Ravenna is witnessed by Prokopios; 57d diadAaxrT 
T@ ‘PaBévyns icpei és Adyous GAAHAaS Evvlacw. 

4 For the details of the death of Udoacer by Theodoric’s own hands, 
see the article of Mommsen, Hermes, vi. 332, on the newly discovered 
fragment of John of Antioch, where all the authorities on the subject are 
brought together. 
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which conquerors hold that wrong may be done,* could now 
sit down and rule in peace and righteousness the land which he 
had won by warfare and murder. Such contradictions do not 
stand alone; the beginnings of our own Cnut were the close 
parallels of the beginnings of Theodoric, but for a parallel to the 
deaths of Symmachus and Boetius we must look, not to any act 
of the great Dane, but to the death of Waltheof at the bidding 
of the Norman. 
And now Theodoric reigned in Ravenna; the Goth reigned 
over the Roman; the Arian reigned over the Catholic. And, 
under the dominion of the barbarian and the heretic, Catholic 
Italy enjoyed one generation of peace and, if she so willed, of 
happiness. Under the first Valentinian the world had seen 
for a moment the establishment of perfect religious equality ; 
under Theodoric the same boon was given to men for a longer 
time. Christians and pagans had in earlier reigns been con- 
strained to dwell side by side in peace, so long as neither party 
was strong enough to oppress the other. Theodoric achieved 
the harder task of — Christians of contending sects dwell 
together, if not in true love and charity, yet at least in the 
— of equal civil rights and of equal freedom of worship. 
e read ecclesiastical history so wholly from the Orthodox side 
that it is not easy to put ourselves into the position of the heretic. 
We must remember that, in the eyes of Theodoric, in the eyes 
of his Gothic army, they were the Orthodox, the Catholics, the 
children of the true Church and the true faith; it was their 
adversaries who were the heretics, the teachers of a new doc- 
trine, the renders of the seamless mantle. Their fathers and 
kinsmen had learned the Gospel from the lips of Ulfilas; they 
had in their hands his precious gift, the book over every syllable 
of which we dwell with reverence, the first-fruits of the written 
speech of our own race, the Scriptures in the noble tongue of 
the free Goth. To them, we must force ourselves to remember, 
the name of Athanasius would sound as the name of Arius 
sounds to us, awd Ariminum, not Nikaia, would be the place 
where the true Gospel had been set forth in all its purity. 
Hitherto Catholic princes had persecuted their Arian subjects, 
Arian princes had persecuted their Catholic subjects. Theodoric 
left to the Catholics their churches, their ecclesiastical property, 
the legal privileges of their clergy.t Instead of a spoiler, he 
was himself a benefactor; when he visited the Eternal City, 
* Eurip. Phoin. 534: 
elrep yap xph, rupavvibos 
THAAG eboeBeiv xpedr, 
+ Cass‘odorus, Var. iv. 20. ‘Si desideramus locum beneficiig inyenire, ut 
‘t'tulos possimus nostre pietatis erigere, quanto magis aliena beneficia 
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his offerings to her holy places were as lavish as those of any 
Catholic Emperor could have been.* All that he claimed for 
himself and his conquering followers was freely to enjoy the 
same liberty which he left undisturbed to others. Nor was this 
mere accident or mere policy. The principle of toleration stands 
distinctly set forth in his own words or in those of his great 
minister.t The monuments of that wise and lofty toleration 
yet live among the noblest of the stately buildings of Ravenna. 
Local tradition tells us of the churches which Theodoric built 
for his own sect, but which, under the Orthodox rule of Jus- 
tinian, were hallowed afresh for Catholic worship.t Foremost 
among these is the great Basilica of Saint Martin, which in 
later times received the name of the great patron of the city, 
and which still, though older than its namesake without the 
walls, is distinguished as Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo from the 
other Sant’ Apollinare in Classe.§ The fabric itself, its 
magnificent rows of pillars and arches, rich with more of 
distinctively classical detail than any other building in Ravenna, 
remains untouched from the days of the Gothic and Arian 
rule. And it is with a strange thrill that we walk along so 
lorious a monument, at once the first recorded temple reared 
for the worship of our own race and the first church reared as 
the living witness of the great saying of its founder, that no 
man can be made to believe against his will. But the feature 
which makes the new Saint Apollinaris one of the wonders of 
the world dates from the later days of Catholic occupation. It 
is not to Theodoric that we owe the wonderful series of mosaics 


intacta volumus defendi, qui propria cupimus sponte largiri.’? Cf. 17 and 
18, in which we find the germ of benefit of clergy. The Anonymus 
(719) says, ‘ Nihil contra religionem Catholicam tentans.’ 

* Anon. Val. 720. ‘Ambulavit Rex Theodoricus Romam et occurrit 
B. Petro devotissimus ac si Catholicus.’ He goes on to record his bounty 
in various ways. 

+ Cassiodorus, Var, ii. 44. ‘Religionem imperare non possumus, quia 
nemo cogitur ut credat imvitus.’ 

{ Agnellus, 113. ‘Iste beatissimus [his namesake the Archbishop 
Agnellus] omnes Gothorum ecclesias reconciliavit que Gothorum tem- 

ribus vel Regis Theodorici constructee sunt, quee Ariana perfidia et 

+ itn secta, doctrina, et credulitate tenebantur.’ He goes on with 
the list. 

§ The identity of 8. Apollinare Nuovo with Theodoric’s church of Saint 
Martin is plain from the description of Agnellus (113): ‘ Reconciliavit 
* * * ecclesiam S. Martini confessoris, quam Theodoricus Rex fundavit, 
que vocatur celum aureum, tribunal et utrasque parietes de imaginibus 


martyrum virginumque incedentium tessellis decorayit.’ He adds: ‘in © 


tribunali vero, si diligenter inquisieritis, supra fenestras invenietis ex 
lapideis literis exaratum ita; Theodoricus Rex hane Eeclesiam a fun- 
damentis in nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi fecit.’ Cf. Spicilegium, 
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above the arches, the noblest examples of that imperishable art 
to be found even in Ravenna. The saints of either sex march in 
living procession on the northern and the southern wall. But 
the Bishops and Doctors and Confessors on the southern side 
are left in darkness, while the sun lights up the long series of 
triumphant virgins bearing their gifts, the three Kings—not 
yet of K6ln, perhaps not yet of Milan—at their head, living and 
breathing forms, hastening with eager strides to bring their 
oblations to the Babe in the arms of the Virgin mother. And 
the city itself and its haven are, as it were, themselves canonized 
along with the saints on either side. The male saints come 
forth from Ravenna itself, marked as a royal dwelling- 
place by the legend of paativm. The virgins came forth from 
Classis, and the haven and its ships are shown as it was when it 
received the fleets of Belisarius and Narsés.* This church was 
the greatest ecclesiastical work of Theodoric, the church 
which, built close to the royal dwelling, was doubtless meant 
as the royal chapel, the imumediate place for the royal devo- 
tions. But it did not stand alone. Others of the same hand 
remain, as the smaller church of Saint Theodore, designed 
probably as the cathedral of his own sect, and a baptistery, 
where the sons of the Goths were received, if not into the 
Church of Athanasius, at least into the Church of Ulfilas.t 
Of the genuineness of these buildings we have no doubt. 
The local narratives have been disputed on the ground that 
the more general writers of history, while recording the 
architectural works of Theodoric of other kinds, are wholly 
silent about churches +t But the building of Arian churches 
is necessarily implied in the state of things under Theodoric. 


535, 576, Rubeus; 107, 151, according to whom the name was changed 
only two hundred years before his own time. Quast, 19. 

* The mosaics are elaborately described by Agnellus (119), just as they 
are now. ‘Ex Rayennaegrediuntur martyres parte virorum ad Christum 
euntes; ex Classe virgines procedunt ad sanctam Virginem virginum 
procedentes, et Magi antecedentes munera offerentes.’ See Quast, 19. 
They are fully illustrated by Ciampini, ii. 89. 

+ This Baptistery, known as Saint Mary in Cosmedin, is attributed to 
Theodoric by Rubeus (52). See Quast, 18; Ciampini, ii. 77, where the 
splendid mosaic is given. The church of Saint Theodore, now called 
Santo Spirito, appears among the reconciled churches in Agnellus, 113. 
It is probably the ‘ ecclesia Gothica’ of the Spicilegium. Quast suggests 
that this, beg near the baptistery, was the Arian cathedral. There was 
more than one Gothic ‘episcopium.’ See Agnellus, 105. He preserves the 
name of the Arian bishop Unimundus. 

t Manso, Geschichte des Ost-Gothischen Reiches, 401. ‘In jedem 
Fall ist es bemerkenswerth das Cassiodor und Valesius ungennanter, 
die so viele weltliche von dem Kénige theils aufgefiihte, theils herges- 
tellte, Gebaiide nahmhaft machen, keine einzige Karche nennen.’ 
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The Arians must have had places of worship, and it is certain 
that the Catholics were not disturbed in the possession of 
theirs. And when we read the writ in which the King orders 
workers in mosaic to be sent from Rome for the decoration of a 
basilica which he is building at Ravenna,* we can hardly help 
at least hoping that the reference may be to the noble pile of 
Saint Martin’s. 

But Theodoric, the special builder and adorner of cities,+ who 
so deeply admired the wonders of ancient art and gave himself 
so diligently to their preservation,t did not adorn his capital 
with ecclesiastical buildings only. For the brutal sports of the 
amphitheatre he had no taste; there is something specially 
striking in the lofty language in which his minister wonders at 
and rebukes the pleasure which his Roman subjects, though 
man was no longer slaughtered by his fellow-man, still found 
in the deadly combats of man and beast.§ Yet he condescended 
to the tastes which he did not share, and an amphitheatre 
formed one of his royal gifts, if not to Ravenna under his own 
eye, yet at least to the more distant Pavia.|| At Ravenna a 
more useful work relieved the city from some of the jeers which 
earlier generations had cast against it, and, after Theodoric’s 
rebuilding of the aqueduct of Trajan, there was no longer a 
lack of fresh water in the city. And one small monument of 


* Cassiodorus, Var. i. 6. ‘In Rayennate urbe Basilices Herculis amplum 
opus aggressi.’ 

+ Anon. Val. 721. ‘Erat amator fabricarum et restaurator civitatum.’ 

t See, among other places, the ‘Formula ad Prefectum Urbis de 
Architecto faciendo’ in Cassiodorus, Var. vii. 15.’ Here comes the famous 
passage: ‘ Quid dicamus columnarum junceam proceritatem ? moles illas 
sublimissimas fabricarum, quasi quibusdam erectis hastilibus contineri 
et substantice qualitate concavis canalibus excavatas, ut magis ipsas 
wstimes fuisse transfusas; alias ceeris judices factum, quod metallis 
durissimis videas expolitum: marmorum juncturas, venas dicas esse 

nitales: ubi dum falluntur oculi, laus probatur crevisse miraculis,’ 

ny strange fancies have been built on this passage; but what people 
have failed to remark is that, whatever may be the architectural pecu- 
liarities which Cassiodorus wishes to point out, they are to be looked for, 
not in any buildings of the time of Theodoric, but in the earlier build- 
ings which Theodoric was anxious to preserve. 

§ See the whole of the letter to Maximus (Var. vy. 41). Itis throughout 
arebuke of all sports of this kind, yet he winds up, ‘Sed vobis, quibus 
necesse est talia populis exhibere, largitate manus fundite preemia, ut 
haec miseris faciatis esse votiva. Alioqui violenta compulsio est 
solemnia dona subtrahere et mortes detestabiles imperare.’ 

|| Anon. Val. 721. ‘Item Ticinum palatium, thermas, amphitheatrum, 
et alios muros civitatis fecit.’ : 

Ib. ‘Aqueeductum Ravenne restauravit quem Trajanus 
fecerat, et post multa tempora aquam introduxit.’ e did the like at 

erona. 
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his other public works still remains in the open arcade in the 
market-place, on the rich capital of one of whose columns we still 
read the monogram of the great King.* Not far off stands the 
column of far different work which reminds us that there was a 
time when Ravenna was one of the endless subject cities which 


‘ Looked to the winged lion’s marble piles.’ + 


The neighbourhood of the two is not inappropriate. Next to 
the Goth, in Ravennese memory, may fairly come the Venetian. 
The rule of the wise oligarchy, with all its faults, was better 
than that of Exarchs, Tyrants, Popes, or Austrians. 

But in Ravenna the memory of Theodoric cleaves still more 
closely to the two buildings which are his special and per- 
sonal memorials, his home in life and his home in death. 
Among the choicest ornaments of his capital were his palace 
and his tomb. He forsook the elder palaces of Placidia and 
Valentinian ; the halls of Lauretum were perhaps haunted by 
the shade of Odoacer.t Like Holyrood, like the Escurial, like 
the dwelling of the Norman Dukes at Fécamp, like our own seats 
of royalty at Westminster and Windsor, so too at Ravenna 
church and palace rose in near neighbourhood, and the royal’ 
house of Theodoric stood hard by the noblest of his ecclesiastical 
buildings. But, if in life he dwelled, as a Roman prince, in the 
midst of his people, in death he seemed to fall back on that 
elder feeling of the Goth which looked on the walls of a 
city as a prison. The mighty rotunda where the body of 
Theodoric once slept stands without the city, in peaceful and 
solitary grandeur. He is no longer there ; the tombs of Catholic 
Ceesars were safe under the rule of the barbarian and the 
heretic; but Catholic zeal, when it again had the power, could 
not endure that the bones of the Arian should rest in a holy 
place, even of his own rearing.§ The forms of the Apostles 

* Quast (26) accepts this capital; ‘ Gewiss ist es, dass sich an einigen 
derselben das unverkennbare Monogramm des Kénigs befindet.’ We 
confess that it flashed acress our mind that it might be the monogram of 
some later artist. 

+ Ravenna became Venetian in 1441; it was taken by Pope Julius the 
Second in 1509. 

t As to this and the other palaces of Ravenna, see Quast, p. 20. 

§ Anon. Val. 724. ‘Se autem vivo facit sibi monumentum ex lapide 
quadrato, miree magnitudinis opus, et saxum ingentem quem super- 
poneret, inquisivit.’ Agnellus 67. ‘Sepultus est in mausoleum quod 
ipse sedificare jussit extra Portas Artemetoris [Anthenonis, Spicilegium, 
577] quod usque hodie vocamus ad Farum [factum], ubi est Monaste- 
rium 8. Marie [rotundse], quee dicitur ad memoriam Regis Theuderici. 
Sed, ut mihi videtur esse, sepulcro projectus est, et ipsa urna, ubi jacuit, 
ex lapide porphyretico valde mirabilis, ante ipsius monasterii aditum 
posita est.’ e do not understand the objections of Manso (400, 401). 
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which once surrounded the building are there no longer; the 
heretic had no right to put himself, in life or in death, under the 
guardianship of that glorious company. But the mighty stones, 
and that mightiest stone of all, the cupola wrought out of one 
block, fit for the grave of one of the giants of Hellenic or 
Teutonic lore,* still stand, to bear witness to all who ask 
‘what mean ye by these stones?’ that one of the greatest of 
the sons of men once lay beneath its canopy. Perhaps the 
empty chamber which once held all that was mortal of Theodoric 
speaks all the more eloquently in its utter desolation and 
silence than if the tomb, the statue, and the epitaph were there. 

From the tomb of Theodoric we go back to his palace. Here, 
alone among all the buildings of Ravenna, we must confess to 
some doubt whether the existing building is so early as the 
date commonly given to it. That Theodoric built a palace, that 
he built it on a site close to his great basilica, that the building 
which still bears his name is a fragment of the palace which 
occupied this site, is beyond all doubt. But it does not follow 
that what now stands is actually the work of Theodoric. We 
have no such evidence as we have in the case of the churches. 
The mosaic in Saint Apollinaris undoubtedly represents a palace 
on this site, and a palace of Theodoric’s building; but then it 
represents the main front, which the present building certainly 
is not.t In a palace which was successively the dwelling of 
Gothic Kings, byzantine Exarchs, and Lombard Kings, there 
could hardly fail to be unrecorded changes and rebuildings in the 
three hundred years between Theodoric and Charles the Great. 
Later than his time it cannot be. In Ravenna the Teutonic Patri- 
cian and Emperor appears in a less friendly light than the earlier 
Teutonic Patrician and King. Charles had his own Ravenna 
far away beyond the Alps; he had his own house and his own 
church to build in his own German city. For the minster 
at Aachen Saint Vital supplied a model for imitation; 
the palace of Aachen found its actual material in the palace 
of Ravenna. By licence of several Popes Charles carried 
off the marble columns of the house of Theodoric to adorn his 


* We owe this idea to Quast (24). ‘ Unwillkiirlich denkt man an die 
nner Steine nordischer Hiinengraber, unter denen die germanischen 

iirsten beerdigt wurden.’ 

+ Agnellus, 123. ‘ Palatium quod ipse eedificavit in Tribunale Triclinii, 
yore vocatur ad mare super portam, et in fronte regis, quee dicitur ad 

alchi istius civitatis, ubi prima porta palatii fuit in loco, qui vocatur 
Sicrestum, ubi ecclesia Salvatoris esse videtur.’ 

See the argument in Quast, 22. The front shown in the mosaic has far 
more of distinctively Ravennese character than the existing part. Two 
basilicas, a baptistery, and seemingly Saint Vital, are shown in the distance. 
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Northern capital.* Parts therefore of the palace may well be 
later than Theodoric; they can hardly be later than Desiderius. 
But, when we compare the remains of the palace with the 
architecture of the tomb and of the churches, it is very hard to 
believe that the two are of the same date. The tomb and the 
basilica are Roman; the palace is Romanesque.t The small 
decorative arcades have the feeling of an age later than that of 
Theodoric, and they show nothing of the distinctive character of 
Ravennese columns and arches; and it is harder still to believe 
that the great round-arched doorway of the palace can be the 
work of the same founder as the purely Roman doorway of the 
tomb, square-headed, without so much as a tympanum. The 
palace doorway is something unlike almost anything else. It is 
something half way between a Roman doorway and a doorway 
of any of the fully developed Romanesque types, Norman or 
Italian. It looks more like something of which the Primitive 
Romanesque examples in England—such, for instance, as 
the tower-arch of Saint Benet at Cambridge — might be a 
rude imitation. The building seems to us to have more in 
common with the towers than with any other of the buildings 
of Ravenna. It is not Roman to be the work of a Gothic King ; 
it is not Byzantine, to be the work of an Eastern Exarch ; it is 
Romanesque, in an early and perhaps unique form, such as 
we might conceive to be the work of Liudprand or Astolf. 

In this fragment then, a fragment of surpassing interest in 
the history of architecture, we see a memorial rather than an 
actual portion of the dwelling-place of Theodoric. His house 


* Eginhard (Vita Karoli, i. 26), in recording the building of the 
church at Aachen, mentions the use of columns brought from Ravenna 
and Rome (‘ quum columnas et marmora aliunde habere non posset, Roma 
atque Ravenna devehenda curayit.’) The Saxon Poet (439-440) mentions 
the building of the minster and of the palace at Ingelheim, and adds— 

‘ Ad quee marmoreas preestabat Roma columnas, 
Quasdam preecipuas pulcra Ravenna dedit.’ 

Some of the Ingelheim columns, after serving for the palaces of Theod- 
oric and Charles, are said to have been used up a third—perhaps a 
fourth—time in the Ruprechtsbau at Heidelberg. 

In the Codex Karolinus (Ep. 89) Pope Hadrian allows Charles to tako 
away columns and mosaics from the palace at Ravenna; ‘ tam marmores 
quamque mosivo ceeterisque exemplis de eodem palatio vobis concedimus 
abstollendum.’ There is nothing to show that any of the churches were 
despoiled of their columns. 

+ This is what Quast (25, 26) means, when he says of the palace : 
‘Die byzantinische Bauweise, doch mit eigenthiimlich germanischer 
Vermischung ist im Pallaste des Theodorich vorherrschend.’ He sees 
also in the tomb ‘eine erste Einwirkung des germanischen Lebens auf 
ae meaning, we suppose, the small arcades which have 
pe. 
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has vanished ; his tomb is rifled; his church, looked on as an 
unholy place, has been consecrated anew; nor does Ravenna 
now contain any memorial of the bodily form of her greatest 
inhabitant. We see the form of Justinian in the mosaics, not 
only of Saint Vital, but of Theodoric’s Saint Martin; 
but Theodoric himself is nowhere to be seen. And yet his city 
did not lack representations of him, either in metal or in yet 
more enduring mosaic. On the pediment of his palace his 
form was once seen wrought in the variegated stones, standing 
as a warrior in his harness, armed with spear and shield.* 
The two great cities of his dominion stood on either side 
of him. The armed form of Rome sheltered herself under 
the protection of his shield. Ravenna, with one foot on the 
sea and the other on the land, was shown hastening towards 
the arm which wielded the Gothic spear.t Hard by, before the 
palace, the King was seen in the yet more living shape of gilded 
brass, mounted on his horse, again with the shield covering his left 
shoulder, and with the uplifted spear raised in his right hand. 
The local historian, inan imperfect passage, laments how the mosaic 
figure on the pediment perished in some civil brawl.§ And he tells 
us how, eight and thirty years before he wrote, Charles King of 
the Franks, having subdued all kingdoms and having received the 
Roman Empire from Pope Leo, passed through Ravenna on his 
homeward journey. He wondered at the gilded statue, the like 
of which he had never seen, and he bore it off to Aachen, as he 
had already borne off the marble columns.|| No effigy of 


* Agnellus, 123. ‘In pinnaculo ipsius loci fuit Theodorici effigies, 
mire tessellis ornata, dextera manu lanceam tenentis, sinistra clypeum 
lorica indutus.’ 

+ Ib. ‘Circa clypeum Roma tessellis ornata adstabat cum hasta 
et galea; unde vero telum tenens fuit, Ravenna tessellis figurata 
pedem dexterum super mare, sinistrum super terram, ad Regem pro- 
perans.’ 

{ The text is here imperfect, but somewhere or other in the neighbour- 
hood of the palace there was ‘equus ex sre auro fulvo perfusus, ascen- 
sorque ejus Meastanians Rex scutum sinistro gerebat humero, dextero vero 
brachio erecto lanceam tenens.’ Agnellus has a great deal more to say 
about the horse which, according to some versions, was made for the 
Emperor Zeno. 

§ Ib. ‘Misera undique invidiam passa cives inter se maximo zelo.’ 

|| Zo. ‘Quum Karolus Rex Francorum omnia subjugasset regna, 
et Romanorum percepisset a Leone IIL Papa Imperium ae 
revertens in Franciam, Ravennam ingressus, videns pulcherrimam 
imaginem, quam nusquam similem, ut ipse testatus est, vidit, in Fran- 
ciam deportare fecit, atque in suo eam firmavit palatis qui Aquisgranis 
vocatur.’ In the Spicilegium (577) there is a somewhat different ver- 
sion. ‘ Hic equum ereum qui erat in Rayenna abstulit, ut in Franciam 
poneret, qui tamen Papiee visitur.’ 
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Theodoric was left at Ravenna; but in his other city, in his 
southern Bern, we may see him, as he appeared to Catholic 
eyes of the twelfth century, carved on the facade of Saint 

eno’s minster, in something like the character of the wild 
huntsman, hastening to the doom to which a holy hermit 
—so the tale ran—saw him consigned before his bodily 
eyes.* 

"And now we come to the last days of Ravenna as the seat of 
Gothic dominion. ‘The great siege of the city by Belisarius 
was the last scene of the first act of the Gothic war.’ It was 
there that Witiges made his last stand for independence and 
royalty. It was there that the Gothic host, worn out and 
desponding, yielded the impregnable city, less to the arms than 
to the fortune, to the star, of Belisarius.t It was there that the 
women of the North, who had deemed that the men who could 
conquer Goths must be men like the Gods of their old mytho- 
logy, looked with wonder and contempt on the puny forms of 
their Roman conquerors.t It was there that Witiges was kept 
in ward in the palace of Theodoric ;§ thence he was led to the 
throne of Justinian, to sink again to that rank of Patrician which 
Theodoric himself had once borne.|| It was from Ravenna that 
Belisarius sent his magnanimous refusal to betray his faith, when 
he was prayed to become the King of the Goths rather than the 
servant of Justinian. The city where Witiges laid aside his 
crown never again saw a Gothic King as its inhabitant. During 
the second stage of the war, the war with Totilas and Teias, 
Rome was over again lost and won, but Ravenna was un- 
touched; and, while the war was still raging, her prelatescould find 
time to hallow again the church of Theodoric, and to complete 
the mighty piles of Saint Apollinaris in Classe and Saint Vital. 
Both were the work of the genius of one architect, Julian 


* Hist. Misc. ap. Muratori, i. 103. ‘Cujus animum solitarius quidam 
apud Liparam insulam vir magne virtutis aspexit inter Joannem 
Papam et Symmachum Patricium deduci, et in ollam Vulcani, que ei 
loco est, demergi.’ 

kopios, Bell. Goth. ii. 29: 8 rére Thy és ‘PdBevvay 
eloodov rod “Papalwy orparod évvola tis éyévero piv avdpela 
BAAN dper® ds ora mepaiverbar mpacodueva, elvar 
brep abrav del otpépoy Tas Siavolas évravOa Bye: ob KwAdun Tois 
ovdeula 

t Ib. They went so far as to spit in the face of their husbands. 

§ Ib. Odlrryw od és elxe * * * werd Bt 7a 
év xphuata traBev, dep diakoul(ew 

|| Jornandes (60). ‘ Justinianus Imperator per fidelissimum Consulem 
et perductum Witigim Constantinopolim Patricii honore 

navit. 

q Prokop. Bell. Goth. ii, 29. 
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the silversmith.* But he showed that he could work in two widely 
different styles, and could produce buildings altogether varying in 
their design. Saint Apollinaris, in actual date the younger of the 
two, follows the older type of the buildings of Ravenna; it isa 
basilica of the sameclassas thechurches of Placidiaand Theodoric. 
And a glorious building it is, standing alone in its desolation, with 
its round tower and its adjoining conventual buildings, the only 
relics of the busy suburb which grew up around the haven of 
Augustus. Begun by Ursicinus about 534, while Theodatus still 
reigned, before the Consul Belisarius had set foot in Sicily, the 
church was consecrated in 549, by his successor Maximian, a 
subject of the restored Roman dominion.t Saint Vital was begun 
at an earlier time—almost at the moment when Theodoric was 
borne to his tomb without the walls. Begun under the Bishop 
Ecclesius, the predecessor of Ursicinus, it was consecrated in 
547, while Rome was being taken and re-taken by the arms of 
Belisarius and Totilas. As in the earlier days of Alaric, war- 
fare might ravage Italy, while Ravenna remained at peace. It 
was perhaps appropriate that the only one among the great 
churches of Ravenna which shows signs of a distinct Byzantine 
influence in its architecture should not be fully finished and 
hallowed till the forms of Justinian and Theodora could be 
wrought on its walls as the sovereigns of the city in which it 
rose. But it must not be thought that Saint Vital was in any 
sense a copy of the great work of Justinian. Saint Sophia is 
repeated in Saint Mark at Venice, and Saint Mark at Venice is 
repeated in Saint Front at Perigueux, but Saint Sophia is not re- 
peated at Ravenna. Saint Vital is actually the earlier building, 
earlier in its beginning, earlier in the date of its final consecration. 
The ground plans of the two buildings are utterly unlike, and, 
if Saint Vital directly imitated any particular building in the 
New Rome, it was not the great Saint Sophia, but the lesser, 
the church more accurately known as that of the Saints Sergius 


* Agnellus (101) records the chief events of the war uxder the episco- 
pate of Ursicinus, who sat from 534 to 538. He then goes on, ‘ Jussit et 
ammonuit hic sanctus vir ut ecclesia B. Apollinaris ab Juliano Argen- 
’ tario fundata, et consummata fuisset. Qui jussa mox adimplens, Deo 
yolente, structa ab eo sancto est viro in lapidibus Italie partibus 
pretiosis. Nulla ecclesia similis isti. 

+ Quast, 34, quotes the inscription, ‘ Beati Apollinaris sacerdotis 5a- 
silicam mandato Beatissimi Ursicini Episcopi a fundamentis Julianus 
Argentarius eedificavit, ornavit, ac dedicavit, consecrante vero Beato 
Maximiano Episcopo die Nonarum Maii, Indictione xii. octies P. C. Basilii 
Jun.’ The Annals in the Spicilegium characteristically enough attribute 
both this church and Saint Vital to Justinian. A splendid panegyric on 
the building will be found in the Spicilegium, 535, 
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and Bacchus. But Saint Vital is none the less Byzantine— 
Byzantine in its utter departure from the ground-plan of the 
other churches of Ravenna, Byzantine in its predominant 
cupola, specially Byzantine in the forms of its capitals, which 
altogether depart from the earlier and more classical forms 
which prevail in the other churches of the city. It stands by 
itself in Ravenna; it stands almost by itself in all Western 
Europe; its form grew naturally out of earlier applications of 
the cupola, and yet, as it stands, it has all the impress of the 
direct creation of a single master mind. There are other round 
and polygonal churches in the West, both earlier and later 
than Saint Vital, but it would be hard to find for it any 
immediate parent, and it would be hard to find for it any 
immediate offspring, except its one child at Aachen.* 

We have now done with the Goths at Ravenna. Now 
comes the rule of the Exarchs, which an inscription in the 
church of Classis strangely speaks of as times in which Italy 
won back the peace and freedom which she had lost under the 
Gothic Kings.t Then came the Lombard assaults, the fall and 
desolation of Classis,t the siege of the city itself, and its fall, 
the exact moment of which the local history, otherwise so rich 
in detail, cannot bring itself to tell us. Then comes the visit 


* The building of St. Vital is recorded by Agnellus, 95, in the episcopate 
of Ecclesius, 524 to 534. ‘In tempore ipsius ecclesia B, Vitalis martyris 
a Juliano Argentario constructa est. Nulla in Italia ecclesia similis est 
in eedificiis et in mechanicis operibus. Expensas vero in pradicti martyris 
Vitalis ecclesia, sicut in elogio sancte recordationis et memorize Juliani 
fundatoris invenimus, xxvi. millia aureorum expensa sunt solidorum.’ 
The consecration by Maximian is witnessed by his mosaic in the building 
itself. On Saint Vital generally see Quast, 28. In Rubeus, 126, there is a 
wild legend which he refutes, which makes Justinian the founder, and in 
= are plainly borrowed from the real history of Justinian the 

cond. 

+ We must trust our memory for the inscription. We distinctly 
remember the words ‘ Pax et libertas.’ 

} Paul. Diac. iii. 13. ‘Faroald primus Spoletanorum Dux cum Lango- 
bardorum exercitu Classem invadens, opulentam urbem, spoliatam 
cunctis divitiis, nudam reliquit.’ Presently (iii. 19) we read how the 
‘ Ravennatium milites . . . exstructa classe Langobardos quiClasse urbem 
tenebant. ... pepulerunt.’ In vi. 44: Spoletanorum ductor 
Classem Ravennatium civitatem invasit, sed jussu Regis Liutprandi eadem 
Romanis reddita est.’ Lastly, in vi. 49: ‘Rex Liutprandus Rayennam 
obsedit, Classem invasit atque destruxit.? There are many references 
to the desolate state of Classis in the legends in the Spicilegium. 

§ Rubeus (193) gives the exact date as 752, but the local chroniclers, 
and even the Lombard Paul, are silent. The nearest approach to a date 
seems to be that in Anastasius ap. Muratori iii., Pt. i. p. 167, where Pope 
Stephen the Third prays ‘pro perditis oyibus, scilicet pro universo 
exercitu Rayenne, atque cuncto istius Italite provinciee populo, quos 
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and the plunder of the Great Charles, but feebly atoned for by 
his gifts in his last will, and by the list of cities in which 
Ravenna still holds her place above Milan and next after Rome.* 
Ravenna now loses herself in the common mass of Italian cities ; 
she has her commonwealth, she has her tyrants, but neither 
under her commonwealth nor under her tyrants does she stand 
alongside of Milan and Florence, nor has the city which was 
once mistress of the Hadriatic any share in the special glories 
of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. The true glory of Ravenna is to 
have been the city of the Goth. A long chain of events, con- 
necting her in a strange way with the Northern nations, had 
paved the way for his coming, and Honorius and Placidia did 
but make ready a city for Theodoric to reign in. Of the later 
holders of Imperial power, the Byzantine could but finish what 
the Goth had begun; the Frank and the Swabiant+ could but 
plunder what the Goth had built. One tomb there is indeed 
within Ravenna, not to be likened in outward majesty to the 
rotunda of Theodoric, the tomb where Dante still sleeps, while 
the dust of Theodoric is scattered to the winds. No fitter resting- 
ene: could be found for him than the last dwelling-place of the 

st Ceesars of his own Italy. The poet who called on the Teutonic 
King not to forsake the garden of his Empiret could have been 
nowhere laid in more fitting soil than within the walls of the 
city where an earlier Teutonic King had indeed made Italy for 
a moment the garden of the world. 


diabolica fraude ipse impius deceperat [al. decerpserat] Rex [Aistulfus] 
et possidebat.’ 

Eginhard Vita Karoli, 33. ‘Nomina metropoleorum, ad quas 
eadem elemosina sive largitio facienda est, haec sunt; Roma, Ravenna, 
Mediolanum,’ &c. 

+ The doings of Frederick the Second were far worse than those of 
Charles the Great. Spicilegium, 578. ‘A.D. mccxlii. Fecit Imperator 
Fredericus asportari de ecclesia Sancti Vitalis Ravennae duas colum- 
nas de onichillo et puteale domini Archiepiscopi et alios lapides quos 
voluit de Ravenna apud Ariminum, deinde in Siciliam apud Panormum. 
Insuper omnes lapides, et lastras marmoreas de Porta Aurea queecumque 
invente sunt, ad calcinariam, ac ex eis facta est calcina pro castris 

e passage in Dante, Purgatorio vi., beginning 
6 Alberto Tedesco,’ 
and ending 


‘ Per cupidigia di costa distretti 
Che ’1 giardin dell’ Imperio sia deserto.’ 
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Arr. Il.—Jmmortality. 
The Problem of the World and the Church, reconsidered in Three 


Letters to a Friend. By a Serruacenarian. Longuwans, 
1871. 


Fundamentals, or Bases of Belief concerning Man, God, and the 
Correlation of God and Man. By Tuomas Grirritu, A.M. 
Longmans. 1871. 


Ir has been said that a temporary weakening or even eclipse of 
the belief in a future life among the English people generally 
may be the penalty for erroneous teaching in times past, and 
that there are grave reasons for thinking that this result may 
be experienced at no distant day. Whether this opinion be 
right or wrong, and whether the change which it anticipates be 
a danger to be feared or a benefit to be welcomed, there can be 
no question that the state of things thus brought about would 
involve the most momentous consequences to the whole order of 
our social and political existence ; nor will the most advanced of 
modern thinkers deny our right to express our belief that such 
a revolution would be a terrible disaster, and to give the reasons 
on which that conviction rests. This we propose now to do. 
Forbearing reference to the authority of Scripture, we limit our 
appeal to the facts and experiences of social life, the validity of 
which all will acknowledge. But we shall be disappointed if 
these reasons fail to show further that the new philosophy which 
professes to address itself to our judgment only, and to be based 
solely on facts, carries with it no authority either by its width 
of view or its consistency of argument. 

The issue is, indeed, wholly one of fact, and as such we cheer- 
fully accept it. Wedo not deny or question the growth of a new 
school of moralists, who profess to find a foundation for law and 
ethics in considerations which leave altogether on one side the 
notion of a continued existence of mankind after death ; but at 
the same time we have the fullest assurance that the inability to 
take account of and to explain all the phenomena of human life 
is to be charged not on their opponents, but on themselves. 
Our appeal lies to these facts, not to the authority of systems 
against which they protest. Whatever may be our belief on 
this point, it -is unnecessary for the purposes of our present 
argument to lay stress upon it. The complete refutation of a 
proposition is really the establishment of its converse; and a 
task, which possesses an intrinsic importance for the statesman 


not less than for theologians, whatever be its result, may be 
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undertaken more hopefully if, as we believe, we can show that 
the dogmas of the new system have no corresponding reality in 
the world of facts. 

That there should be even room for this confidence is in itself 
a matter well deserving to be noted, if we look back on the 
course of thought and belief during the past generation. Pro- 
bably in no other period of equal length has so vast a revolution 
been effected in the mode of duality with the gravest social and 
political questions, as well as with the profoundest problems of 
philosophy or theology. That many ideas which have come 
down to us with the authority of ages have received a death- 
blow it would be folly to deny; that the struggle has now been 
carried into the heart of the fortress, and turns on the ver 
foundations not only of all belief but of all law and order, it is 
impossible to dispute. We may well be thankful that it should 
be so, for we must always be the gainers for knowing what it 
is that we really have to defend, and for seeing the points which 
it is little better than waste of time to maintain. It seems in- 
deed useless to fix our attention exclusively on remote incidents 
in Egyptian or Assyrian or Jewish history, when the real task 
of the coming age will be to justify its belief in the existence 
of God, and in a moral government which is not bounded 
within the narrow and shifting limits of the life of man on 
earth. 

If the value of this belief depends on its truth, its im- 
portance depends on the degree in which it may affect the rela- 
tions of human society. If all the legislative and judicial con- 
cerns of the State can be carried on without the least reference 
to such a belief, if we can play our parts on this earthly stage 
wholly unaffected by matters which carry us onward from the 
present into the future, then the question of continued existence 
may be fairly dismissed as of no practical importance. But if 
it be not so, all other topics become comparatively insignificant, 
and they who are not willing to yield up all that distinguishes 
man from the brute must here fight the battle and win the vic- 
tory, if it is ever to be won at all. 

& this struggle we have to encounter some opponents whose 
trumpets give forth no uncertain sound ; but we shall find that 
their hands are practically strengthened by others who profess 
not to be ranged under their banners, but who avow their reso- 
lution to ignore all beliefs for which they cannot adduee strict 
scientific evidence, or at the least to take no count of them 
in discussing questions of morality and law. In such a contro- 
versy as this it is obviously wise to exclude, so far as may be 
possible, all personal considerations; and this must be our justi- 
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fication for citing opinions apart from the names of those who 
have entertained them. It is enough to remember that such 
opinions are propounded by a class of thinkers which is, perhaps, 
daily becoming more numerous ; and the belief of the class may be 
more vividly realised by keeping out of sight the names of those 
who are active in propagating it. The Septuagenarian whose 
volume is cited at the head of this article has done well in discus- 
sing anonymously the ‘ Problem of the World and the Church,’ 

Nothing can be more certain than that men may go through 
long courses of action without losing energy, so long as their 
spirits are not damped by studied prognostications that they 
must either fail or at best achieve~a partial and inadequate 
success. The case is altered if from day to day they are made 
to listen to such forebodings ccd: | with unequivocal as- 
surance ; and it is not too much to say that the effects of such a 
change of circumstances seem to be altogether forgotten by the 
thinkers who hold that the conditions of childhood furnish a 
point of likeness to those of grown men who profess to live 
without expectation of any life to follow the present one. It is 
regarded as ridiculous to suppose that children cannot be 
brought to obey the commands of their parents unless they can 
be assured that they will certainly live to be old men and 
women, and that they will either reap the fruit of their childish 
virtues in a prosperous and happy life, or pay the penalty of 
childish vices in a series of disasters; and it is urged that if in 
children we have only to awaken the instinctive feelings of 
truthfulness, gentleness, and unselfishness to insure a course of 
action which shall be in accordance with those feelings, we may 
with the same confidence work on the minds of young men, 
feeling sure that we shall see in them the same results. The 
dulness of the sight which fails to discern the difference of con- 
ditions in the two cases is astonishing. The child, in the first 
place, knows his parents, and has some experience of their 
actions, and hence of their motives. He knows, more or less 
clearly, that they desire his real good, and that, so far as their 
power may extend, their care and affection will not be cut short 
at any particular period, or by accidents which it may be im- 
possible to foresee. We may well ask how it would be with the 
child if he could be convinced that in any case his father could 
take no heed of him after eighteen or twenty years at most, 
and that any chance accident might at any moment in the 
interval remove him from his influence or deprive him of his 
love. The certainty that a very few years must be the limit of 
the fatherly and filial relations would naturally inspire him 
with hatred for conditions of life which he must regard as the 
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result of wanton and disinterested cruelty ; the possibility that 
the allotted period might be cut short at any hour by some 
chance or accident would only serve to bring that cruelty into 
greater prominence, and to invest it with a more grim and hor- 
rible colouring. But by our hypothesis the grown man is told 
that his own filial relation to God cannot be extended much 
beyond seventy years, because at the end of that time, if not 
sooner, the extinction of this relation will come with the ex- 
tinction of life. It is urged further that divers philosophical 
and theological systems have taken no note of the continuance 
of life after death, and that the decay of the national life of the 
Jews may be traced from the moment when the idea of a future 
existence was grafted on their traditional beliefs. It is urged 
that no such faith is manifested in the words of Greeks and 
Romans generally, although among others the Stoics taught a 
morality which involved an almost ascetic renunciation of 
the pleasures of sense. It is enough for the present to 
remark that Stoic morality propounded at least one other 
tenet, which Englishmen are apt to regard as likely in the 
end to subvert all social order whatsoever, and that there- 
fore the real question to be discussed is the foundation of the 
Stoic morality. It is quite possible that this morality may have 
grown up under political and social conditions which allowed it 
to exhibit its better rather than its worse aspects; that, if ap- 
plied to the conditions of modern society, it might prove to be 
miserably disastrous, and that in this case it would be shown 
tohave no true foundation at all. But it is more to the pur- 
pose to note the weakness and vagueness which, under the 
guise of an impartial and unprejudiced philosophy, surrenders 
point after point in questions of supreme importance, and to 
mark the unhesitating dogmatism which treats these questions 
as matters of mere speculation, without the least effort to prove 
that they are such, and no more. The great object of the 
Septuagenarian’s task is to show that a future life is not re- 

uired to supplement the present one, and so to make up for 
the imagined shortcomings of this world. The book deals with 
almost every question of morality and religion, and treats all 
with the same summary curtness; but the process of absolute 
negation is not extended to the subject of a life tocome. Al- 
though there is enough to occupy the mind of man in mere earthly 
concerns, the Septuagenarian admits that the old questions, 
whence man came and whither he is going, will still present 
themselves, and graciously allows that ‘for those who have 
‘leisure and imaginative faculty for such high speculation there 
‘can be no more interesting pursuit.’ But this admission is 
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coupled with the cool assumption that all good men may be 
divided into two classes, the one containing those ‘ who are con- 
‘tent to confine their energies to what they see to be practical 
‘and useful to themselves and their fellow-creatures in what 
‘regards their well-being and happiness in this world,’ while in 
the other are to be found ‘those who indulge in lofty aspira- 
‘tions after the unseen and the spiritual.’ A more false state- 
ment has seldom been put forth by one who doubtless wished 
to represent things as they are; but the same twisting of facts 
to suit a case runs through the whole argument, which is thus 
converted into a mere web of sophistry. Propositions which no 
one will dispute are advanced almost with the solemnity of a 
new discovery; we read that ‘whether we are destined for 
‘a future life or not, it cannot be admitted that this world is 
‘ nought, or that its concerns are not worthy of our most earnest 
‘attention.’ On the other hand, they who believe that this 
world is not everything are ‘enthusiastic religionists, who 
‘forget how much there is on this earth worthy of filling their 
‘highest thoughts and engaging their warmest affections ;’ and 
we are virtually asked to accept as an indubitable fact the asser- 
tion that these highest thoughts can be entertained, or these 
warm affections felt, to the exclusion of thoughts which will 
not be bounded within the horizon of our mortal life. Some 
_ effort is needed to check a feeling of impatience as we listen to 
the imperious dulness which bids us remember that ‘ humanity 
‘is something to live for, and if, instead of dreaming of the 
‘godlike and striving after something of a higher nature, we 
‘ would direct our efforts to improving and, so far as possible, 
‘perfecting humanity, our labour would not be lost.’ But our 
forbearance almost reaches its limit when we are told that, 
pleasant though the dreams of the godlike may be, the enthu- 
siasts who dream them are ‘ apt to be neglecting to do the good 
‘which otherwise they might do in this world to themselves 
‘and to others ;’ and it becomes difficult to suppress the retort 
that the words are a mere libel on all who in any age or land 
have been stimulated to lighten the burdens of mankind by the 
conviction that if in this world only we have hope, we are of 
all men most miserable. But we have still to draw on 
our stock of patience. The conclusions which years of 
thought may have served only to strengthen, are to give way 
before Mr. Huxley’s ‘ profound observation,’ that ‘ natural 
‘knowledge, seeking to supply natural wants, has found the 
‘ideas which can alone still spiritual cravings, and in desiring 
‘to ascertain the laws of comfort has been driven to discover 
‘those of conduct, and to lay the foundations of a new morality.’ 
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If we feel some misgiving that the morality so discovered may 
be only a new name for the most blighting selfishness by which 
mankind may be plagued, we are to take comfort from the 
dictum that this system is not, ‘as it is sometimes contended, 
‘adverse to the highest culture, to all that has helped to exalt 
‘man’s life to its present height—to religion, morality, poetry, 
‘the love of the beautiful in every form.’ We may perhaps 
feel a little puzzled to know what sort of religion we must 
under this system profess ; but we may not, of course, presume 
to question the assertion that from the expectation of continued 
existence the legislator and the judge can derive but little aid 
in the ordering of the body politic. We are to remember that 
‘the suffering with which the wicked are threatened ina future 
‘state (so far as it can have any effect in deterring from crime 
‘in this world) is wanting in the two qualities most conducive 
‘to the efficacy of punishment, namely, the certainty of its in- 
‘fliction, and the prospect of that infliction following speedily 
‘on the offence.’ The doubt whether this be the right way of 
putting the matter is at once settled by the general assertion 
that ‘the habit of relying at all upon the dread of punishment 
‘in a future state as a deterrent from vice and crime is in itself 
‘not to be commended, inasmuch as it tends to make us neglect 
‘the more efficacious preventive means of attaining the end 
‘desired, which are in our power, in the shape of early training 
‘and education.’ 

The philosopher who has thus done what he can to shut out from 
human life the light which may stream upon it from the world 
in which there is no death, to convince his fellow-men that the 
sense of law and obligation can suffer no hurt by assigning to 
it a mere foundation of expediency, and to assume then that the 
yearnings for a more abiding and enduring home, which in- 
crease in intensity as we approach the end of our life here, are 
mere delusive dreams, may perhaps be not unjustly compared 
to the man who saws off at its junction with the trunk the 
bough on which he is sitting: but at the least it may without 
fear be said that he must fall powerless before antagonists 
whose system has been more logically squared, and which we 
will take leave to say is thus far more manly and straight- 
forward. We do not, of course, mean that if a man regards his 
own continued existence after death as a bare possibility and 
nothing more, be should do violence to his thought, even 
though it be a feeling rather than a conviction. But the aban- 
donment of a vague hope, the nourishing of which converts men 
into enthusiastic dreamers, is a gain rather than a loss, if it 
enables a man to concentrate his energies more thoroughly on 
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the task of framing a system of social order which shall be 
based solely on the hypothesis that death is to us the end of all 
things. If it be so, it is well to see what remains to us: anda 
fact far more significant than the vague philosophy of the 
Septuagenarian is to be found in the rise of a school which secks 
to enforce a strict and even an ascetic code of ethics on the 
direct negation of a future life for man. It is at the least a 
noteworthy phenomenon, when we find men gravely stating 
that generosity and self-sacrifice, truthfulness and charity, 
are invested with their truest and highest colours when # is 
seen that the being who exercises them will in a few years or 
days pass out of the condition of things in which alone such 
qualities can be exhibited; that the self-devotion of the wife 
who ministers to the wants of a bed-ridden husband, or who in 
almost crushing poverty struggles to keep her children alive, 
receives its best and most fitting recompense in her annihila- 
tion; that true unselfishness is most effectually tested by the 
knowledge, not only that any change of things for the better 
hereafter is most unlikely, but that it is absolutely impossible ; 
that, in short, the highest benefit in striving after an exalted 
standard is the certainty that we can by no possibility reach it. 
Whatever else may be said of such a philosophy as this, it is 
abundantly clear that the first duty of those who are convinced 
of its truth is to proclaim it aloud to all the world as a fact of 
supreme moment to every child of man, and as a gospel, the 
late preaching of which is one of the greatest calamities in the 
history of mankind. In whatever direction the balance may 
ultimately incline, we cannot doubt that the belief in man’s 
continued existence after death has been and is under certain 
circumstances a cause of much suffering. It has interfered 
with the animal impulse which bids a man eat and drink, 
because to-morrow he dies; it has kept him in bondage to a 
feeling of responsibility, which turns out to have no foundation 
in fact; it has compelled him to continued effort, when effort 
was irksome or even intensely painful; it has made him per- 
severe in that which seemed a duty in spite of ridicule or 
persecution, when the abandonment of that course might have 
insured a life of ease and undisturbed enjoyment. In the midst 
of toil, in wealth or success, it has carried him on to a time 
when the concerns of this life should give way before other and 
more abiding interests, and while it has kept death before him 
as an inevitable fact, it has taught him that not here can all 
things now crooked be made straight, or things mysterious and 
inexplicable become clear. All this, it is plain, cannot be done 
with a creature like man, except at the cost of a severe and 
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protracted struggle, which must involve not a little of actual 
in. So great also is human weakness that very posssibly this 
lief may sometimes have clouded the judgment of men, may 
have led them into acts of harshness and persecution, or 
to paint a picture and supply details which existed only in 
their imagination. It may, in short, make a man so inapt a 
disciple of that philosophy of comfort which Mr. Huxley pro- 
pounds as the panacea for all human miseries, as to furnish some 
apparent justification for the assertion that the last enemy to be 
destroyed is not death, but man’s sense of his own immortality. 
But Mr. Huxley’s philosophy of comfort is at first sight so 
much opposed to the stern, if not ascetic, system preached by 
some who share his opinions about the beginning and ending of 
human life, that we are driven to scrutinise their teaching, and 
to determine, if we can, whether either can be a safe guide, or 
whethe: both possibly may not be utterly mistaken. Happily 
the teaching of neither has, thus far, been effectually tested ; 
nor can they who cannot bring themselves to admit its truth 
desire that it may be so tested, when they must feel assured 
that the result will be the inevitable dissolution of society. But 
on some points we can feel no hesitation, so long as human 
nature remains what it is; and hence we may fearlessly assert 
that the high standard of some strenuous prophets of annihila- 
tion will have an attraction only for an infinitesimally small 
fraction of mankind. In this insigniticant minority it may 
excite a feverish and morbid enthusiasm, and may for a time, 
perhaps even for their whole lives, keep them in a state of 
tension, which outward circumstances may favour rather than 
check. But whether in the case of these, or of those who, after pon- 
dering the new Gospel, may deliberately choose to walk in other 
paths, we must mark the effect not of vague expectations, but of 
matured and absolute convictions. Here again human nature 
becomes a safe guide, if we wish to calculate the probable effects of 
agiven system of ethics or theology. We have, then, to picture 
to ourselves the English people, or a considerable section of the 
English people, as being fairly convinced that nothing is to follow 
the event which we call death ; that, whether we have lived well 
or ill,—whether we have sought simply to enjoy ourselves, or 
have been content to promote our own good by promoting the 
good of others,—whether we have strained human law to our own 
benefit, or have striven to swell the sum of human happiness 
by a merciful forbearance,—the effects of our action or inaction, 
though they will tell to a certain extent on our survivors, will 
for us have passed away for ever. We have to think of our 
countrymen as they would be when assured that all who pass 
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out of life after a hard and griping career, in which they take 
care that human law shall not touch them, all who from circum- 
stances are enabled to bid defiance to law, and to plague the 
world with the huge iniquities of a Tamerlane or a Napoleon, 
—all, in short, who may be classed together as successful evil- 
doers, and all, again, who, having striven to do their duty, have 
by circumstances failed not only in achieving success, but in 
avoiding the bitter draught of wretchedness and poverty, pass 
away into the same extinction, and are all saved from the effects 
of their iniquities, or cheated of the end which during their 
life-long struggle they had hoped to attain. In nine cases out 
of ten, perhaps in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the 
spread of such a conviction would be followed by a clear, and 
we can scarcely say an unwise, determination to avoid the 
rugged and thorny paths along which they must in all likeli- 
hood plod to little purpose, and to fall back, in short, on Mr. 
Huxley’s philosophy of comfort. But such a renunciation of 
effort has a depth of meaning which can be reached probably 
only at the cost of incalculable suffering. Although the 
advocates of this philosophy may urge that men can best insure 
their own comfort by promoting that of their neighbours, yet 
with each man the assurance will still remain that his own 
welfare is for him the first consideration, and that if, from 
whatever cause, he should be unable to secure for every one that 
state of perfect ventilation and cleanliness, together with that 
adequate supply of food and clothing which the ideal of the 
new philosophy requires, his instinct and his duty will alike 
impel him, in the words of the Septuagenarian, ‘to strew his 
‘ path, so far as he may, with flowers, and to enjoy his present 
‘share of the blessings around us,’ and will justify him in 
regarding this as ‘the great business of life.’ Can we look 
without dismay on the growth of such a feeling as this, when 
we remember how great an amount of iniquity even now exists 
which human law can never reach, when we think of hard and 
griping masters, of disingenuous and treacherous servants, of 
envious and malicious workmen, who take care to keep 
themselves clear of the law, and when we see finally that the 
new philosophy, which preaches an exalted asceticism, really 
furnishes for all this pitiless selfishness a full and fatal 
sanction? It is useless for the advocates of the new creed 
of unbelief to say that such men will be neglecting their duty 
and going against their own sense of right, and that men will 
find out in the long run that they cannot act as they like, that 
law and custom are too strong for them, and that society will 
put them down if they evade or defy its rules. It is a pateat 
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fact that there are confessedly many forms of evil-doing which 
human law does not even profess to punish; that of the men 
who choose these forms of selfishness, very few seem to exhibit 
any uneasiness of conscience, or to suffer any special discomfort ; 
and that, least of all, can we look to society for aid in the re- 
ope) of evils which it rather favours as the sources of not a 
ittle of its self-satisfaction and importance. 

Yet, we should unhesitatingly say that law is not weakened 
because human legislation cannot touch all real malefactors ; 
and thus we are brought to the final issue on which, not merely 
the welfare, but even the existence of society depends. For 
when we draw this distinction between law and human enact- 
ment, it is obvious that by the former term we must mean the 
principle of which the great tragic poet speaks as enduring 
eternally in God.* In no other way is it possible to define law 
without depriving it of that character without which it must 
cease to be a really constraining power. The work of law can 
be done effectuflly only in the measure in which men feel that, 
do what they will, they cannot escape from it. But with the 
philosophy of negation a mode of escape is provided at each 
man’s will. Whatever cause may render him weary of his 
sojourn in this world, there is no need for him to jump the 
life to come ; for this term implies that he rushes into an unseen 
danger to avoid a present difficulty, whereas, according to the 
new creed, there is no life to be lived and no danger to be faced. 
The man who so takes himself away from a world in which he 
has either failed or made himself too many enemies, may indeed 
be called a coward ; he may be told that he is shamefully with- 
drawing himself from a sphere in which he might have worked 
with credit, and that the shame and misery of his deed will 
remain as a terrible bequest to those whom he leaves behind 
him. Dut all this pleading may fall upon deaf ears: and to 
the retort that he cares nothing for these reproaches, that he 
has no post in the social order which he can be charged with 
deserting, and that, if so be, he stands alone in the world with- 
out kith or kin to be affected by his life or his death, there is 
obviously no reply. We may go further, and say that the 
denunciations of suicide in which some upholders of the new 
philosophy indulge, may be after all nothing more than a passing 
fashion. The ethics of the ‘ Porch’ have already justified it ; and 
there can be no essential reason why a new creed should not 
justify it again. If we look about for the signs of such a con- 
summation, we can scarcely say that they are wholly lacking. 
Apart from the desperation arising from great crimes or great 
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poverty, the mere fact of intense physical suffering must 
suggest a mode of escape against which nothing less than that 
conviction of the reality of Divine law which constitutes the 
essence of Christianity can be an effectual safeguard. We have 
already of late years had hints which carry us back to the ideal 
polity of Sir Thomas More. Why, it is asked, should men 
submit to live on in conditions of hopeless suffering and incurable 
disease, and why, even if they are willing so to live on, should 
they be suffered to remain a torment to themselves and a source 
of anxiety and wretchedness to all around them? In the 
Utopia the exit of such persons must have the sanction of the 
priest and council; but the man who has struggled vainly 
against an overwhelming poverty, or who dreads the penalties 
of human law, is not likely to care much or to wait for such a 
sanction. On the assumption of the negative creed, that death 
ends everything, there is nothing to restrain him from the 
supreme act which is to cut short his misery or free him from 
his dangers; and on the other hand there is nothing to prevent 
the State from ridding itself of its useless members as well as of 
its incorrigible criminals. Such a course would be but a justi- 
fiable extension of the practice which Spartan law enforced in 
the case of weakly infants, and which the codes of some tribes 
and nations have applied to the aged. 

Nor is this all. The poor, the sick, and the suffering consti- 
tute large classes of mankind; and to these Mr. Huxley’s 
philosophy of comfort, not less than the asceticism of some who 
in name are his antagonists, comes as a miserable mockery. 
Christianity, it is true, had solaced such by telling them that, 
although the world might seem to go against them, nothing 
could take them out of the Father’s hands ; but the prophets of 
the new creed will have it that they preach to such a more 
comforting gospel when they assure them that the beauty of 
their resignation and of their self-sacrifice lies in the very fact 
that it must all go for nothing. These may be so mocked, 
perhaps, with impunity; but there remains a larger class on 
whom the experiment cannot be tried safely, and it is with 
these most assuredly that the new gospel will be most effectually 
tested. Here again let us picture to ourselves the wild and 
lawless men of this class, not as going on in a state of misty 
uncertainty, but as really indoctrinated with this negative 
creed, and as fairly convinced that, thuugh their united efforts 
will certainly achieve some improvement in the condition of 
their children, or their children’s children, still for themselves, 
with their utmost toil, the change will be inappreciable. Let 
us suppose them to be thoroughly convinced that here they can 
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hope for no escape from an incessant and grinding toil, and 
that this condition comes of mere chance, or has been imposed 
upon them by a Being who has willed that death shall be their 
final extinction. Can we for an instant doubt the nature of the 
commentary which they would draw up on sucha creed as this ? 
On such an hypothesis not only is all inducement taken away for 
entering on a course of incessant exertion to which they foresee 
so infinitesimally small a recompense, but an enormous impetus 
is given to the natural instinct to which a shorter cut to ease 
and plenty must be always preferable. No logic can satis- 
factorily convince such men that, since at death all men die for 
ever, they who have nothing here should submit quietly to a 
state of things which they may think it in their power at any 
time to remedy. Why should others roll in wealth, or look 
down on wide-spreading lands, while these are in grinding 
want? If it be right that all men should have enough, can 
this be accepted as a reason why some men should have too 
much? Surely this must suffice to show that such reasoning 
as this, sanctioned as it undoubtedly would be by the nega- 
tive philosophy of comfort, is fraught with the greatest danger 
to the very order of society, and that the issue must be a dire 
catastrophe unless we can make men feel the constraining 
power of law. But it is impossible that this force can be fully 
felt by any who deny that Will has had any share in bringing 
about the Cosmos as we see it. Even human law has power 
simply as it expresses the will of the State ; and unless there be 
a Will which comes in to take up that which the State from the 
very nature of things must leave undone, it is obvious that our 
notion of law must be bounded by the expression of the will of 
the State ; and as from this will we can set ourselves free when- 
ever we please, it follows that for us there exists really no law at 
all, and that our code of ethics can be at best nothing more than 
a set of expedient rules. In other countries the danger is felt 
in another form ; and the minds of prudent men are filled with 
misgivings at the distorted views and the utter hopelessness 
which constitute a standing menace to the existence of the 
State. Here probably we have the clearest illustration of the 
mode in which the negative philosophy works. Bounded 
strictly to the horizon of our life here, the politicians who take 
up this creed refuse naturally to survey the history of nations 
as a whole, or to regard themselves and their own work as very 
small and insignificant units in the great sum which represents 
the results of human experience. Not less naturally do they 
expect that the issue of events going on in their own time shall 
be in accordance with their sense of the fitness of things ; and 
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if it be not such, they give way to a disappointment which finds 
vent in menaces against the existing order of society, and is 
determined to see and allow no improvement which they have 
not themselves helped to bring about. In short, the systems of 
these political and social unbelievers respectively exhibit a some- 
what ludicrous contrast. While the latter hold that if only 
we ‘ control the feelings of our religious nature,’ and shut our 
eyes to everything but the present, we oy soon hope to convert 
the world into a paradise of comfort, to the other no improve- 
ment in material well-being, no alleviation of poverty, no 
multiplication of wealth, no extension of national resources, is 
of the least value, unless they can look forward to the realisa- 
tion of certain political ideas. To the former the task of 
lessening the physical sufferings of the working classes, and of 
improving their powers by education, affords an ample field for 
human energy; the latter are as much absorbed by aspirations 
for the future of humanity as ever the most enthusiastic reli- 
gious dreamers are led away by aspirations after a future 
heaven ; and as in some countries there is much. to chill such 
political aspirants, so nothing can be more utterly desponding, 
nothing more buried in gloom, than the view which such 
thinkers take of the present condition and the prospects whether 
of Europe or of the world. To men who admit that they ‘can- 
‘not heal by exorcisms the cruel wounds inflicted by fortune, 
‘and for whom there is no immortality apart from the contri- 
‘bution which each mind makes to the intellectual capital of 
‘humanity,’* in other words, for whom there exists no Eternal 
Will working out its purpose undeviatingly through all ages, it 
seems absurd to compare the condition of one nation or age with 
that of another, and in such a general comparison to mark the 
signs which indicate a real, although it may be a slow, im- 
provement. To such men it matters nothing that a tyranny 
which was once universal is now becoming daily more restricted 
in its sphere, and has from many lands passed away altogether ; 
that slavery is for the most part a thing of the past, and that 
everywhere the effort is to raise the ignorant and uneducated 
rather than to repress them. To them the abolition of Russian 
serfdom, the accomplishment of Italian unity, are nothing so 
long as a single political institution remains which cannot be 
made to square with their ideal of humanity. It is thus abun- 
dantly clear (and we can scarcely lay too great stress on the 
fact) that religious enthusiasm is by no means the only feeling 
in our nature which must, according to the gospel of mortality, 


* *De autre Rive.’ It is scarcely necessary to say more of the blank- 
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be kept in check, and that political dreamers are likely to give 
quite as much trouble as the men who will have it that there is 
a higher and a better life to follow the present one. To those 
who will allow their mind to range over all the phenomena of 
human existence, and who will not suffer its action to be re- 
pressed in any direction by artificial barriers, there is nothing 
surprising in this contrast, nothing perplexing in the inert con- 
tentment of the one, and the feverish restlessness of the other. 
To such thinkers the optimism which sees in the present con- 
dition of things all practically that men can long for, is a 
mere accident to which changes by no means impossible in 
the social and political fabric may give a rude and perhaps 
fatal shock. Nor will the hopeless despondency of the 
atheistical regenerators of society appear to such anything 
more than a necessary result of the law which the Roman 
satirist expressed in the homely phrase that though we may 
cast out nature with a pitchfork, it will still come back again. 
Even on a narrower view it furnishes a sufficient refutation 
of the confident statement of the Septuagenarian that ‘in the 
‘study of this world man will find abundant scope for the exer- 
‘cise of his highest faculties.’ 

Nor can we well wonder if this thought should awaken in 
some who do not share these doubts and see no reason for this 
despondency, a feeling ef resentment against the dogmatism 
whether of the cheerful or the cheerless school of human 
regenerators. In no point perhaps has this dogmatism assumed 
a more offensive form than when it has professed to deal with 
the ideas of retribution or recompense as connected with a life 
to come. It is, of course, possible that the imperfection of 
language may have led to some inadequate or misleading ex- 
pressions of these ideas ; but it is fully time to grapple with the 
objections urged against them, and to determine their real value. 
It is unphilosophical to be deterred by taunts, sometimes rude 
and coarse enough, against the mercenariness which will not be 
contented with the reward of a good conscience for a virtuous 
life on earth—by the loud assertion that the idea of future 
retribution is altogether unworthy of such a being as man, and 
that that man’s virtue must be mean and sordid indeed which 
can be maintained only by the hepe of reward. These taunts 
assume many shapes, for the thinkers who seek to build up an 
ethical code on the exclusive basis of the present life are never 
weary of hunting down an idea against which they profess to 
have imbibed a peculiar animosity. Such thinkers are especially 
fond of recurring to the analogy of childhood, and of arguing 
from the restriction of their ideas in a life which has barely 
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passed its dawn to the possibility of educating men in a 
morality which shall exclude all reference to any other life 
than the present; and the absurdity of the contrary notion is 
regarded as sufficiently exposed by representing a man as 
pleading before the tribunal of God, that the study of His acts 
and the following of His Spirit which would suffice his soul for 
countless ages will not suffice for fifty years—that for so short a 
time it is not worth his while to be enlightened by His truth and 
cheered and warmed by His love. 

Without insisting here on the further admission involved in 
these words, it is enough for the present to repeat that such 
objections really strike at the root of law, to which all limita- 
tions of time must be fatal. In the mind of the child the idea 
of law is, or may be, awakened without any such limitations, 
for the life which he lives is to him practically one which has 
no end. It would, as we have seen, be quite otherwise if he 
were taught and clearly convinced that in a few years he would 
be wholly freed from this constraint, and that if he should 
happen to die he would be freed from it at once. This idea of 
limitation, heightened as it must be by the utter uncertainty of 
human life here and by the absolute certainty of death, must be 
subversive of the principle of law. It is absurd under such cir- 
cumstances to speak of law as the expression of the Divine 
Nature, because it is impossible for the human mind to con- 
ceive of a Divine Being as asserting a principle from which the 
creature who is ge to it can, if he pleases, at any moment 
make his escape. e cannot imagine ourselves as acquiescing 
in law, if we really believe that that law is a mere thing of 
our own devising, and that it originates absolutely in ourselves ; 
we cannot imagine men as passing daily and hourly out of the 
dominion of law, and as ceasing to be affected by the sum and 
results of all their actions. Hence it becomes manifest that it 
is not the idea of recompense or reward which lies at the root 
of the notion of a future life, and that the man who has reached 
the highest point of Christian generosity and self-devotion is 
the man who will most yearn not for pay as for work 
already done, but for a continued life in Him from whom all 
good thoughts and all just works proceed. In short, the 
longing for continued life in God which must be keenest in the 
best of men is but one aspect of the love of God. Hence all 
the objections urged against the phrases of recompense and 
reward are summarily swept away; and it becomes clear that 
the denial of this continued existence attributes to the Divine 
Being an arbitrary interference in the case of every man for 
the express purpose of extinguishing for ever a love which His 
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Spirit has kindled and fostered in them. But it would be both 


injudicious and cowardly to stop here. Even if we were to 
allow, far more unreservedly than we can, the assertion of the 
Septuagenarian that nearly all the evil and suffering in this 
world is remediable, the fact would remain that the successful 
application of these remedies belongs to a dim and distant 
future, and that the condition of man, as known to us thus far, 
exhibits phenomena which flatly contradict the optimist philo- 
sophy. very day we may see some of the gentlest and most 
innocent of mankind stretched out on a bed of hopeless suffer- 
ing; and it would be a monstrous recurrence to a code which 
these optimists would be the first to condemn in their oppo- 
nents, were we to say that such suffering was in every case the 
result of evil-doing in the sufferer. It is monstrous to suppose 
that such instances of irremediable suffering can be disposed of 
in this senseless and heartless fashion. But from this small 
minority, if it be such, we mvy pass to survey the immense 
majority fur whom life, on any theory which shuts out hope 
for the future, must be utterly dark and cheerless. It is, we 
have contended, indisputable that the utmost efforts of the 
lowest classes in some of our large towns could not, if carried 
through several generations, raise them much above the con- 
dition which is now that of the average agricultural labourer ; 
and it is therefore absurd to suppose that these unfortunate 
sufferers could possibly have an adequate motive for perseve- 
rance, if they were positively assured that each individual man 
had absolutely nothing to hope for beyond that which he might 
be able to achieve in this life. Nay more, it is worse than 
absurd, it is mere infatuation to suppose that this unqualified 
assertion that man reaches his final extinction in death would 
fail to furnish to the more selfish and the less impressible for 
good a most powerful motive to snatch from their richer neigh- 
bours the wealth which they regard as a grossly unjust super- 
fluity. The denial that man has a life which will last beyond 
the span of his sojourn here is an irresistible argument in 
favour of an uncompromising Communism. 

Some, indeed, among the assertors of this negative philo- 
sophy have, we believe, the assurance to say that, although this 
may be logically true, yet most men are but children, and will 
go on in the task of improving themselves if they receive due 
aid and encouragement, without pausing to think that in a few 
years at furthest their energy and its effects will for themselves 
alike have come to an end, and that, as their business is with 
the present, it is useless to remind them of the finai cata- 
strophe which awaits us all. We can imagine the outburst 
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of indignation with which language of such transparent dis- 
honesty would be greeted, if it fell from the lips of men whom 
these enlightened thinkers are pleased to stigmatise as the 
unreasoning adherents of a worn-out faith ; and this more than 
Jesuitical shuffling ceases to be amazing only if we suppose that 
it comes from persons who with their belief in God have 
shaken off the obligation of speaking the truth. If it be a fact 
that men at death are blotted out of existence, then it is un- 
questionably one which should be proclaimed aloud everywhere 
in season and out of season; and the repression of the instinct 
which leads men from the present into the future becomes the 
pressing and paramount task of our lives. Not only is it cruel 
to allow men to continue under the dominion of feelings which 
are doomed to utter disappointment ; but beyond doubt, what- 
ever solace the hope of continued life may bring with it, it 
interferes indefinitely with that tranquil enjoyment or animal 
sensuousness which it is the great object of the negative philo- 
sophy to foster, and which, on the hypothesis of its truth, be- 
comes our highest wisdom. Nay, more, in a vast number of 
cases this hope entails, as we have insisted, a large amount of 
actual suffering ; and it is the first duty of these friends of 
humanity to relieve their fellow-men from the unnecessary 
burden, by convincing them of its complete futility. 
But however much they may for the present withdraw their 
blank negation into the background, it will be impossible for any 
long time to keep the knowledge of it away from those who are 
likely to use it for the bettering of their circumstances here. 
Sooner or later the conviction, if it should prove the truth, will 
become practical, and the lesson so learnt may be carried out 
with a force which will sweep away every obstacle from its path. 

It comes, briefly, to this, that, if the negative philosophy be 
true, we may by preaching up an absurd and groundless asceti- 
cism awaken in some men a morbid enthusiasm for the improve- 
ment of their fellow-creatures, but to the immense majority we 
have nothing to say but what is fraught with the worst of 
dangers for the whole framework of society. In short, for the 
poor, the sick, the suffering, the ignorant, and the degraded, we 
have no gospel, and the world must awaken, after a delusion of 
two thousand years, to the sober realities of life as they were 
apprehended by the countrymen of Demosthenes and Plato. 
Nay, we haye to go still further back, for whereas Socrates is 
represented as confessing in the ‘Gorgias’ his conviction that 
death is not the closing of our existence, and his duty, based on 
this conviction, of appearing before his Judge in the healthiest 
possible condition of mind and soul, we are to be told now that 
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all such talk is at best a perilous or useless waste of time. There 
is, in truth, no end to the negations thus furnished to all that 
appears highest and most noble in the lives of the best of men. 
It is absurd, according to this theory, to allow the mind to be 
agitated by considerations which have not an exclusive reference 
to our present concerns; and our business is to realise, so far as 
we may be able, a state of absolute quietism, which renders in- 
dispensable a number of conditions far beyond the requirements 
of the happy man of Aristotelian ethics. An ample sufficiency 
of means he must possess ; it is impossible that a man in a state 
of poverty can feel a real satisfuction in the state in which he 
fnds himself. He must be surrounded by good friends, and 
these friends must, like himself, have ample resources in money 
or lands; the disturbance of his mind at the sight of their dis- 
comforts will interfere with that tranquil enjoyment of present 
blessings which is the paramount object of life. Above all, he 
must have nothing to sadden him in his home. His wife and 
his children must be all that he can desire. If he has to mourn 
in them any defects which are beyond the reach of human 
powers of healing ; if they are laid prostrate by sudden sickness 
which cuts off all hope of restoration to full bodily strength; if 
they fall into evil courses, that is to say, into courses which the 
master of the house is disposed to regard as evil, or to condemn 
as injudicious and impolitic, it is clear that his mind must be 
racked by anxieties altogether unsuitable for a being who 
should live so serenely as man. It is true that to all whom 
mankind are disposed to look upon as their benefactors the life 
thus sketched out must appear not merely distasteful but revolt- 
ing. In every one of these points their lives have run in a dif- 
ferent channel, and to shut up these channels would be in their 
judgment to return to the ways of brute beasts. From these 
we differ in our capacities of overpassiug the limits of time and 
space, in the conviction of law, and of consequent responsibility 
and duty, in that wide sense of the words which involves the 
utter condemnation of the profound selfishness which from the 
negative philosophy receives a solemn sanction. By acting ac- 
cording to this higher portion of their nature they who are the 
sult of the earth have made the world what it is; but that 
earnest trust which alone has strengthened them for their work, 
and supported them under the severest trials or the heaviest 
griefs, is now to be set down as a delusion, or calmly dismissed 
as an idle habit of building castles in the air. Surely we have 
had enough of this. So long as the breeze is favourable the 
bark of human life may float pleasantly on the sea of a tranquil 
selfishness ; but in the presence of sterner conditions the nega 
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tive creed is paralysed. It has nothing to say to the man who 
has been ruined by the wickedness of others, or to whom the 
accidental miscarriage of human law has caused irreparable 
mischief, —still less to the man who, born under conditions of 
squalid wretchedness, passes his life in a misery the removal of 
which for himself and all about him must at the best be the 
work of many generations. We may be pardoned if we refuse 
to go further. The philosophy which preaches an irrational 
asceticism for enthusiasts, but for the great mass of mankind 
deifies selfishness, resolves the phenomena of human life into a 
series of absurdities which culminate in a monstrous and cruel 
mockery ; and we are brought to the irresistible conclusion that 
the philosophy must be false from beginning to end. If, in 
order to make the phenomena of life square with the terms of 
this philosophy, we are obliged to distort facts, or, what is even 
worse, to keep them out of sight, we are fully justified in treat- 
ing the system with contempt, while we denounce it as a fright- 
ful calamity to those who may be entangled in the web of its 
sophistry. 
Hence, by the mere process of examining its arguments, 
we have been brought to a point involving inferences of 
aramount importance. If the hypothesis that no creating 
Mind and no ruling Will guides the cosmos and orders the 
affairs of men involves us in innumerable absurdities, then it 
follows that that Divine Mind and Will exist, and that with 
this Being we have a close and intimate relation. In short, 
every belief on which the trust of the Christian rests not only 
receives its full justification, but is established on evidence 
which is regarded as sufficient proof for the conclusions of 
mathematical science. It is time to say this plainly. It is 
time to insist that the one basis on which alone the principle of 
an abiding law, as contrasted with the enactments of a mere 
expediency, can possibly rest, is not a subject of speculation as 
vague and uncertain as it may be interesting. It is time to tell 
these destroyers of all that can free a man from the tyranny of 
circumstances, that the expectation of immortality is not an 
idle dream, but that it is in harmony with a vast array of ad- 
mitted facts, which even they cannot venture to ignore ; and in 
so saying we shall be doing but scant justice to men of whom 
the world is not worthy, but to whom these preachers of blank 
doubt or unbelief ascribe almost all the evils that can afflict 
humanity. We have had more than enough of the dogmatism 
which quietly assures us that the essential belief of Christians 
in all ages has been a gigantic and disastrous mistake; which 
charges the great Apostle of the Gentiles with propagating a 
mischievous and baneful delusion, and gives the lie to the teach- 
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ing of Him who bade the poor in heart and the unselfish to 
rejoice in the thought that their reward shall be great in heaven. 

In truth, these systems of blank incertitude or of positive 
negation are really more inadequate, more partial, and more 
narrow than even most of those traditional notions about the 
details of the future life which may fairly be charged with 
extravagance. The science which fails to account for the 
phenomena which form its subject-matter must be incomplete or 
fallacious ; and of the ethics which are framed with exclusive 
reference to this life only, it may be safely said that they put 
out of sight almost all the facts with which they are bound to 
deal. It is absurd to look on man only as an animal who has 
a stomach to be filled, or certain social instincts and affections 
to be gratified. By any philosophy which professes to deal with 
him at all, he must be regarded as a whole; and thus regarded, 
he is, on the hypothesis that at the end of his journey he is 
blotted out of existence, the one gigantic failure in creation. 
For this hypothesis compels us to contrast with man the 
physical order of the universe, whether in the movements of 
the world around us or in all the countless forms of vegetable 
and of animal life except his own. It compels us to note that 
in the former everything fulfils its purpose, and fulfils it 
completely ; that in the latter all wants are fully satisfied and 
all capacity has its full exercise ; while in man alone we have a 
being who sees before him a work which he scarcely more than 
begins—a perfection which he knows that he can never reach 
here—a standard of right to which he feels that on earth he can 
never attain—yearning for a Truth, a Purity, a Justice and Love, 
of which here he can catch but dim and fitful glimpses. There 
is not a man who seeks to know things as they are, but feels that 
his mind has powers capable of doing more than ever he can 
accomplish here; there is not a man whose heart is quickened 
with love for those among whom his lot is cast, but feels that 
his love is but a feeble measure of that to which, if growth be 
permitted, he is capable of attaining,—not one to whom the 
interposition of an arbitrary barrier of time would fail to bring 
with it a paralysing and fatal chill,— not one to whom the 
present life is not a school for the awakening of his faculties 
rather than a field for their adequate exercise—not one in 
whom the thought that death is a blotting out of human 
existence would fail to leave the conviction that not only is man 
on this hypothesis a horrible and ludicrous failure, but that of 
all men he who has hope in Christ is altogether the most 
miserable. This world of facts involved in the phenomena of 
human nature the philosophy of the Septuagenarian lightly sets 
aside, and the negative philosophy summarily and persistently 
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ignores. It follows that the former has no legitimate claims to 
our attention, and that the latter, as a scientific system (and as 
such only can it have any value whatever), is worthless and false. 
It is here, we believe, that the great task lies for all who are 
anxious to check the flood of this false philosophy; and we 
cannot but regret that on the whole so little has been done 
towards the working of a field which, almost without metaphor, 
is being filled with tares sprung from the seed of mere dogma- 
matism. Here, as in many other things, our highest duty as 
well as our best policy is to go forward ; and we shall find that 
the arguments by which some allow themselves to be frightened 
or to be cheated of their highest hopes are very much like the 
apples of the Dead Sea. If this task involved the necessity of 
answering dogmatism by dogmatism, we should not have the 
assurance of success which we now feel, nor should we perhaps 
regard with regret the time and pains bestowed on the main- 
tenance of defences which we believe now call for comparatively 
little vigilance. In the general dearth of works which, in deal- 
ing with this great question, advance step by step from the evi- 
dence of fact, we welcome with more than satisfaction the 
volume in which Mr. Griffiths has sought to show that the 
phenomena of the world are in harmony with the fundamentals 
of true Christian belief, and not with any other. It would 
not, we think, be difficult to show that the writings even of 
those who profess to deny altogether the continued existence of 
man after death abound in admissions fatal to their own conclu- 
sions, while they go far towards justifying those of their adver- 
saries; but there can be no question that writers who have 
honestly desired to guide and strengthen the faith of their 
countrymen have exhibited a strange timidity in pushing the 
arguments in their own favour, and that this timidity has too 
often betrayed itself in invectives, or in mere appeals to autho- 
rity, or to the collective wisdom of our best and deepest 
thinkers, which are sadly out of place in such a controversy, 
and fail therefore to carry the least weight. From both these 
faults Mr. Griffith is singularly free; and it would not be easy 
to point toa book the perusal of which would be more wholesome 
and beneficial to all who feel oppressed by the authoritative 
verbiage of modern negative philosophy. With sound judg- 
ment he resolves to reason strictly from facts; but with equal 
judgment he insists that though all wisdom must begin with 
facts in every department of thought, it must not terminate 
with them. ‘Facts have their meaning, and this meaning 
‘must be evolved from them. The relations which the 
‘bear must be noted out. The suggestions which they fur- 
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‘nish must be followed out. Newton indeed said, “I invent 
‘not hypotheses.” Yet Newton refused not to admit the widest 


‘inferences from the simplest facts.’ Nor can we too strongly 


assert with him that an inference ‘is but a conclusion which 
‘facts not only suggest but require for their legitimate interpre- 
‘tation. .... . What certainty have we of anything that we 
‘call a fact, which does not rest upon the inferences that our 
‘senses are to be relied on, that our powers of observation are to 
‘be relied on, that our power of memory is to be relied on, that 
‘ the senses of others are to be relied on, that their testimony to 
‘ what those senses report is to be relied on ?’ 
The vagueness which leads a man to ignore or not to appre- 
hend this relation of facts and the conclusions to which they 
point, is among the most serious faults of the writers, of whom 
the Septuagenarian may, on the whole, be fairly taken as a 
representative. They have no wish to be irreverent: they 
would perhaps shrink from being classed with the thinkers 
who banish God from the universe; but by insisting that our 
law and morality are to be framed and upheld without reference 
to the Divine will, or, at the best, without regard to any 
relations which may continue to subsist between man and his 
Maker beyond the span of our life here, they practically range 
themselves under their banner, while from time to time they 
make use of expressions which, in their isolation, are shorn of 
half their force, or which become even absolutely unmeaning. 
Thus at the outset of the argument, which winds up with the 
unqualified assertion that a future life is not required to supple- 
ment the present one, the Septuagenarian maintains that the 
will of God is ‘that we should endeavour to advance the well- 
being of His creatures.’ But we may ask at once, to what pur- 
pose it may be to adduce illustrations from the trust of a child 
who refuses to infer the malevolence of its parent because it is 
bidden to put away its playthings and go to lessons, so long 
as our relations to the Divine Parent are left an open question, 
or put on one side as matters of uncertain, though perhaps 
interesting, speculation? What right have we to argue from 
the predominance of good in the general scheme of the world 
to ‘the benevolence of its Author,’ if we are to believe that His 
benevolence to us individually may be limited to a few years, 
or a few months? How can we venture to say that ‘our faith 
‘in God’s wisdom and goodness is not to be shaken,’ if we are to 
regard it as not merely possible but certain that thousands may 
pass out of existence having defied Divine law, while keeping 
themselves clear of the penalties of human law, and that in these 
cases the law cannot vindicate itself? If in spite of all the evil 
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in the world, in spite of the vice, ignorance, and degradation 
which seem to present an almost insuperable barrier to those 
who would lessen and remove it, we may still believe that the 
God who made and sustains all things is holy and righteous ; 
or, as the Septuagenarian puts it, is benevolence; then we can 
at once maintain fearlessly that a number of inferences not noted 
by such thinkers follow, beyond all possibility of dispute. If 
He be really good and just, then it is impossible that a state of 
things which dsquenitiy exhibits the most shocking injustice 
can be the final one for mankind collectively or for each 
individual man. It is impossible that any should be allowed 
to go through a career of successful iniquity, and pass away out 
of the hand even of the eternal God. It is impossible that God 
can have nothing in store for those whose life here has been 
full of the extremest suffering ; it is impossible that, because 
they chance to die, He will deprive them of that love which 
has been to them their life, that henceforth they shall know 
nothing more of Him whose righteousness has filled their hearts 
with thankfulness, even while outwardly all things seemed to 
be against them. It is impossible that He should allow men to 
strive on with the utmost energy of their will, in the full pur- 
pose that at no distant date all this striving shall for them per- 
sonally end in nothing. It is impossible that He should allow 
all men, more or less, to indulge hopes which, on the hypothesis 
of their being false, must be not only delusive but mischievous ; 
and that he should suffer the best and the most devoted of men 
to go about cheating themselves and their fellows with the 
dreams of enthusiasts or of madmen, and insisting that apart from 
these dreams there can be no true basis for justice, morality, 
and law. But if all these things are impossible, if on any other 
supposition the idea of Divine benevolence hecomes a mere 
absurdity or a monstrous mockery, then it follows with equal 
certainty that the contradictories of these propositions are not 
only possible but true; not only matters of interesting specu- 
lation, but actual facts. To insist on the Divine wisdom, good- 
ness, and benevolence, and to refuse to admit these inferences, is 
not more or less logical and wise than if a man who insisted 
that the whole is greater than its parts should deny absolutely 
that two straight lines cannot inclose a space. 

The argument which would infer the falsity of the belief in 
human immortality from the persecuting conduct of some who 
have professed that belief, is really irrelevant. The fact that 
men cannot be dragooned into goodness is no more a proof that 
nothing good exists anywhere, than the miscarriages of human 
law are evidence that law itself is without power. We have to 
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look not to the behaviour of men, but to the nature of God, as 
it is represented even by those thinkers who seek to leave the 
belief in a life to come an open question; and if we so look, we 
ehall see that not only law and human obligation have their 
basis in this conviction, but that only thus can the phenomena 
of human life be surveyed without feelings of indescribable 
depression and pain. If there be not over all things One who 
has, as we have, the will to suppress all evil, and with it the 
power, which we share with Him in our insignificant measure, 
to accomplish that will, then all hope, and striving, and effort 
are indeed vain, and, in Mr. Mill’s words, the Being with whose 
qualities we have nothing in common, may be one who can 
enforce submission, but cannot attract or have any claim to our 
love.* But if these assertions be, as they are, utterly false, we 
can at once resign ourselves to Him with absolute confidence 
that He willin the end justify His ways to us and to all men. 

For the present we wish to insist chiefly on the mistake made 
by most of the thinkers who are opposed to the philosophy 
whether of incertitude or of blank negation, and to urge the 
pressing need of taking upa wholly new position with reference 
to both. We are under no necessity of resorting to authority ; 
nor have we any hesitation in saying that the adoption even of 
true conclusions, on the mere plea of authority, must deprive 
those conclusions practically of all their force and value. We 
can do far more. We can insist that no philosophical sys- 
tem can fairly challenge our attention until it can account for 
and explain all the phenomena of human nature, or at least the 
most important and prominent among them. We can show 
that the new philosophy, whether of those who leave everything 
in doubt, or of those who put an end to all doubt by blank 
denial, derives its plausibility from the narrowness of its view, 
and takes into account a ridiculously small portion of these 
phenomena. We can maintain that terms which they choose 
to employ must be employed in their plain and obvious meaning, 
and that if they enunciate propositions in which those terms are 
used, we are entitled to draw the inferences logically involved 
in those propositions; that these inferences include all that 
Christian faith and hope demand ; and that on a survey of the 
whole field of the discussion, the trust of those who are sure 
that their own life is involved in the life of God, is emphatically 
justified, while the uncertainty or unbelief of these opponents 
must be dismissed as not merely unsupported by evidence, but 
as being in itself unphilosophical. 


* «Examination of Si: William Hamilton’s Philosophy.’ 
¥0. CXII, EB 
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Peruaps it is not too much to remark that what the invention 
of the art of printing did for the Reformation, has been done 
for social intercourse and for commerce in the present century” 
by the development of our railway system. It has created 
new and important branches of industry; it furnishes employ- 
ment to hundreds of thousands of persons; it has opened up 
every part of the kingdom ; it has lessened space, and shortened 
time; it diffuses at a quick and cheap rate natural and manufac- 
tured products; it has become an enormous investment; and it 
is a necessity of our social system. Next to the national debt, 
the principal marketable securities ure to be found in railways, 
their paid-up capital now amounting to upwards of five hundred 
millions. Within the last two years the market value has 
steadily risen, owing to the increase of the traffic, which has 
brought higher dividends; and it is certain that with honest, 
wise, and careful management this vast property will continue 
to increase in value. There has been a long period of depression, 
mainly induced by reckless scheming, extravagant outlays, and 
stock-jobbing. Indeed, the history of railways may be divided 
into periods, the chief of which are the Experimental, the 
Fanatical, the Suicidal, Contractors’ lines, Collapse, and 
Asphyxia. Now, however, a period of revival and of pro- 
mise has arrived, and it may be well to take a comprehensive 
survey of the whole position. 

According to the latest returns of the Board of Trade, issued 
on November 24, 1871,* there were in the United Kingdom on 
December 31, 1870, 15,537 miles of railway open for traffic, on 
which during the year 330,004,398 passengers were carried, 
exclusive of 156,403 season-ticket holders, at a charge of 
£17,039,242. The number of miles traversed by passenger 
trains was 86,643,931, and by goods and mineral trains 
82,423,441. The gross receipts from the latter amounted to 
£24,115,159, and the total receipts from all sources, including 
mails, parcels, horses, rents, tolls, &c., to £45,078,143. The total 
working expenditure for the year was £21,715,525, or 48 per 
cent. of the gross receipts. The following are the details :— 


Maintenance of way, works, &e. .. £4,155,367 
Lovomotive power .. ee 5,619,649 
Repairs and renewals of carriages and 

waggons ee ee ee ee 1,857,232 


Carried forward. . ee £11,632,248 
* Parl. Papers, Session 1871, No. 448. 
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Brought forward oe £11,632,248 
Traffic expenses ee ee ee ee 6,087,371 
General charges .. 949,570 


Rates and taxes .. os 926,806 
Government duty .. ee an ee 494,228 
Compensation for personal injury. . -. 322,500 

‘i », damage and loss of goods 123,931 
Legal and Parliamentary expenses ee 245,455 
Steamboat, canal, and harbour expenses . . 521,648 
Miscellaneous working expenditure «- 411,768 


Total .. 21,715,525 


The authorised capital amounted to £596,178,382, of which 
£437,963,372 was by shares and £158,215,010 by loans. ‘The 
sum actually raised was £529,908,673, in the following pro- 
portions :— 


Ordinary stock .. 
Guaranteed stock .. 


£229,282,150 
Preferential stock .. 


.. 36,188,320 
we 129,503,764 
we 90,713,779 
ee «51,220,660 


Loans 
Debenture stock .. 


Total oe £529,908,673 


The rolling stock consisted of 9,379 locomotives, 20,121 pas- 
senger carriages, 8,039 guards’ vans, breaks, &c., 255,870 
waggons for goods, stock, minerals, &c., and 5,964 other car- 
riages and waggons ; making a total of 299,573. The general 
growth of the system may be thus shown :— 


Miles Capital No. of Total Total 
open. paid up. passengers. receipts. expenses. 
£ 


1850 6,621 240,270,746 72,854,422 13,204,669 Not stated. 
1860 10,433 348,130,127 163,435,678 27,766,622 13,187,368 
1870 15,537 529,908,673 330,004,398 45,078,143 21,715,525 


The exigencies of the coal and mineral districts had long 
before given rise to a rude kind of tramway for the easier 
transit of the waggons from the pit tothe shipping place ; and 
various improvements had been introduced in the construction 
of these tramways. Roger North, writing in 1676, and refer- 
ring to the neighbourhood of Newcastle-on-Tyne, says :— 


¢ Another remarkable thing is their “‘ way-leaves ;” for when men 
have pieces of ground between the colliery and the river they sell 
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leave to lead coals over their ground, and so dear that the owner of a 
rood of ground will expect £20 per annum for this leave. The man- 
ner of the carriage is by laying down rails of timber from the colliery 
down to the river, exactly straight and parallel, and bulky carts are 
made with four rowlets fitting these rails, whereby the carriage is so 
easy that one horse will draw down four or five chaldron of coals, and 
is an immense benefit to the coal merchants.’* 


This was the germ of the modern railroad. In 1801 .the 
‘Surrey Iron Railway Company’ obtained an Act for the con- 
_ struction of a line for general merchandise trom Wandsworth to 
Croydon, and this was opened in 1805. Similar Acts were ob- 
tained during the ensuing twenty years for various mineral 
districts, to an aggregate of a little over 200 miles. Numerous 
mechanical difficulties had to be overcome, and at length, by 
the great improvement in the manufacture of wrought-iron, 
these railways were brought to a stage in which a substitute for 
horse traction was imperatively needed. Watt had long before 
given attention to the subject of a locomotive steam-carriage, 
and had described his theory in one of his patents in 1784, but 
never carried it out, being absorbed in other projects. Various 
mechanicians had revolved the matter, and had made numerous 
experiments; and, in 1802, Messrs. Trevithick and Vivian 
patented what may be deemed the original of all high-pressure 
steam-engines. Their locomotive, running on a tramway near 
Merthyr Tydvil, travelled at the rate of five miles an hour, and 
drew a weight of ten tons for a distance of nine miles without 
requiring fresh water. All these early specimens now appear 
clumsy and unsightly, yet the author of a pamphlet issued just 
at the close of the reign of George III. was a true prophet in 
anticipating that within twenty or thirty years ‘the dark, 
‘unsightly, shapeless machine shall be metamorphosed into one 
‘of exquisite symmetry and beauty.’ 

In the first decade of this century George Stephenson was 
working as an enginewright at the Killingworth collieries, near 
Newcastle, and among other things he directed his attention to 
the means of overcoming the great practical difficulties in the 
way of applying steam traction to the existing tramways. A 
hard-handed workman, debarred from educational advantages, 
yet observant, reflective, patient, and ingenious, his early life 
was a contest between poverty and determined purpose, between 
obstacles and industry. He set himself to devise an efficient . 
and economical working locomotive engine, and after over- 


* Life of Lord Keeper Guildford,’ ed. 1742, p. 136. 
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coming serious difficulties his first design was carried out on 
July 25, 1814, in a rough and imperfect form, yet not so as to 
discourage him. In the following year he applied the steam 
blast, by which the power of the machine was at once doubled, 
combustion being stimulated, and the capacity of the boiler to 
generate steam being greatly increased. This simple but in- 
genious expedient opened up hitherto unsuspected possibilities, 
and Stephenson devoted all his skill and energy to perfect 
the locomotive, and at length succeeded in doing for it what had 
been done for the stationary engine by Watt. Although many 
improvements in detail have been introduced, this first engine 
contained the germ of all that has since been effected. The 
greater honour is due to George Stephenson because success 
was problematical, and many ridiculed the notion of horse- 
power being superseded by a machine ; while some of his early 
patrons became discouraged, and withdrew their support. Yet 
he never lost faith or hope, but confidently asserted that in the 
end all other tractive power would be set aside. Now that all 
has been successfully accomplished, and now that railway travel- 
ling has come to be an essential of life, it is difficult to realise 
what the early promoters had to accomplish in overcoming 
mechanical difficulties, and still more in overcoming the active 
opposition of not a few, and the vis inertia of many others. The 
first railway to which locomotive power was applied was the 
Stockten and Darlington, for which an Act was obtained in 
1821, after great difficulties and repeated failures. Edward 
Pease, of the latter town, and a member of the Society of 
Friends, was chairman of the company, and must be regarded 
as the ‘Father of our Railway System.’ His sagacity, perse- 
verance, and social position materially contributed to the suc- 
cessful working of that line, and to the extension of railways 
during the third decade of the century. His share in bringing 
forward George Stephenson, and in helping the early struggles 
of his genius, has not been always acknowledged. The line 
between Liverpool and Manchester was projected in 1824, 
and George Stephenson was employed to survey the route. 
After much and bitter opposition, the bill was passed in 
1826, and the line was opened on September 15, 1830. 
The extraordinary manner in which Stephenson carried 
the line over Chat Moss; his successful competition, in 
October, 1829, with his engine, the ‘ Rocket,’ now exhibited 
with other early locomotives in the Museum of Patents at 
South Kensington; his patient efforts to improve the loco- 
motive; the extension of the railway system, at first so 
gradual, and afterwards so rapid; the part which Stephen- 
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son and his illustrious son took in the construction of the 
great lines; and many other points in a career which reads 
like a fairy tale, are now almost universally known through 
the works of Mr. Smiles. 

The great and just renown of the extraordinary man whose 
name is so prominently identified with the modern railway 
system must not, however, be allowed wholly to obscure the 
services of other efficient but less-known labourers in the field. 
Thus, as early as 1801, Dr. James Anderson suggested, ‘ solely 
‘for the purpose of conveying weighty loads, to be drawn by 
‘horses,’ the construction of railways by the side of the turnpike 
roads, so as to follow the ordinary routes and preserve existing 
levels. One point particularly insisted on was, that such lines 
should be managed by Commissioners, and not by Companies, 
and should be ‘kept open and patent to all alike who shall 
‘choose to employ them, as the King’s highway, under such 
‘ regulations as it shall be found necessary to subject them to by 
‘law.’* Nothing came of this scheme, or of a similar one 
which was propounded in March, 1802, by Mr. R. L. Edgeworth.t 
Shortly afterwards, Thomas Gray, a native of Leeds, gave con- 
siderable attention to the matter, and was continually talking 
and writing about it. In 1820 he published an octavo volume, 
which went through five editions within five years,+ showing that, 
among other advantages, fish, vegetables, and other perishable 
articles might be rapidly carried by steam traction from place 
to place ; that two post deliveries in the day would be feasible ; 
and that insurance companies would be able to promote their 
own interests by keeping railway fire-engines ready to be trans- 
ported to the scene of a conflagration at a moment’s warning. 
The cost of construction, for a quadruple line, was estimated at 
£12,000 a mile. Gray projected trunk lines from London to 
Plymouth and Falmouth, to Birmingham and Holyhead, to 
Edinburgh, by Nottingham and Leeds, to Dover, to Portsmouth, 
and to Harwich ; with secondary lines from Liverpool to Scar- 
borough, from Birmingham to Liverpool, and elsewhere. His 


* ‘Recreations in Agriculture, Natural History, Arts, and Miscel- 
laneous Literature.’ By James Anderson, LL.D., F.R.S. Vol. iv. 212. 
A.D. 1801. 

+ ‘Nicholson’s Journal of Natural Philosophy,’ &c., i. 221. a.p. 1802. 

} ‘ Observations on a General Iron Railway, or Land Steam Convey- 
‘ance, to Supersede the Necessity of Horses in all Public Vehicles; 
‘showing its vast superiority in every respect over the present pitiful 
‘methods of Conveyance by Turnpike Roads, Canals, and Coasting 
‘Traders. Containing every species of Information relative to Railroads 
‘and Locomotive Engines.’ 
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system was remarkable for its simplicity, and included all the 
chief towns of the kingdom. His persevering labours had the 
effect of directing attention to the subject, but gained neither 
reward nor honour for himself. He died in obscurity and 
poverty in October, 1848, at Exeter, at the age of sixty-one. 
His widow, after an interval of twenty-four years, has just 
been placed on the Civil List for a pension of £80. After 
the issue of Gray’s book another projector appeared, Wil- 
liam James, of London, who endeavoured in 1822, but with- 
out success, to establish a railway. between Liverpool and 
Manchester. 

Mr. Porter, in his ‘ Progress of the Nation,’ estimates that in 
1834, thirty millions of passengers, or about 82,000 per day, 
travelled by coaches in Great Britain; each passenger travelling 
an average distance of twelve miles, at a cost of five pence per 
mile. According to the evidence of Mr. Chaplin in 1838 before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Railroads, 
the average coach fares per mile were 45d. inside and 24d. out- 
side ; in addition to which there were booking fees, and fees to 
the drivers and guards at the respective stages. On some of 
the more frequented roads, and where competition was greater, 
the fares were not so high; as from London to Birmingham 
25s. inside and 15s. outside, and from’ London to Bristol 20s. 
and 12s. The average expense for posting was 2s. per mile 
with a pair of horses, besides the postilion and the turnpikes. 
The rate of carriage of bale goods by waggon from London to 
Manchester was £5 per ton, but they were often long in transit, 
and were liable to damage. Heavy goods were sent by canal, 
and the rate from London to Yorkshire was £13 per ton, and 
from Liverpool to Manchester £2 per ton. 

It is singular that until the opening of the line from Liverpool 
to Manchester, railways were net undertaken simply or chiefly 
with a view to the conveyance of passengers. This was judged to 
be quite subsidiary. In the prospectus of the Liverpool and 
Manchester line it was stated as probable that one-half (250) 
of the number of persons then travelling by the thirty coaches 
between the two towns might avail themselves of the railway in 
consideration of the lower rate, and an income of £20,000 per 
annum was expected from that source ; but the chief inducement 
held out was the conveyance of raw cotton, manufactured goods, 
coal, and cattle. The great and immediate success of the line 
being in a principal degree attributable to the large number of 
passengers, this soon became the chief inducement to embark 
in similar undertakings. The first half-yearly report of the 
directors stated that the goods traffic yielded nearly one-sixteenth 
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more than the anticipated £50,000, while coals, estimated to 
produce £20,000, had realised only £910, On the other hand, 
the passenger traffic, which had been put down at £10,000, pro- 
duced ten times that amount, aud the aggregate net income, 
estimated at £62,500, was over £83,000. After the issue of 
this report, the £100 shares doubled in value. This line was 
originally laid with rails weighing 35 lbs. to the yard, but it 
was soon found needful to increase the weight, and to substitute 
wooden sleepers for the stone blocks on which the rails rested. 
Rails now weigh from 70 to 86 lbs. the yard. The first engine, 
with its tender, weighed 74 tons ; but the average weight at 
present is from 30 to 35 tons. A load of 100 tons was con- 
sidered to be a great one; but now, loads of from 300 to 400 tons 
are of daily occurrence. ‘lhe Liverpool and Birmingham line 
was projected in 1825, but the bill was lost, and again in the 
following year. The scheme was then abandoned, to be revived 
with success in 1833. In their capacity as owners of a road, 
railway companies were not intended by Parliament to have 
the monopoly of their own lines. Provision was made in most 
of the Acts to enable all persons to use the railroad on payment 
of certain tolls, and under proper regulations for the general 
safety and convenience. No sooner, however, were the lines 
worked on a large scale with locomotive power, than it was 
found impossible for the public in general to use them ex- 
cepting by means of the engines and carriages of the respec- 
tive companies; and these, in order to make their under- 
takings remunerative, were compelled to embark in the 
business of common carriers, and to conduct the whole 
operations themselves. 

From the outset, railroads had to encounter an amount and a 
kind of opposition that would now appear so strange as to be 
almost incredible, unless we remember that the system was 
novel and startling, and seemed like a social revolution. 
Numerous pamphlets and reported speeches attest this. Able 
reviewers and talented counsel denounced the railway as a 
nuisance, a curse, and an impossibility.* The authorities at 
Oxford and Eton would not permit the Great Western Bill to 
pass without special clauses forbidding a branch to Oxford and 
a station at Slough; and when the directors attempted to 
evade the latter prohibition by stopping certain trains to take 
up and set down passengers near Slough, they were attacked by 


* See ‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. xxxi., March, 1825, article on ‘ Canals 
and Railroads.’ Also ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ session 1825, Report of 
Committee on ‘ Liverpool and Manchester Railway Bill,’ with minutes of 
evidence. 
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proceedings in Chancery, and interdicted from making even a 
pause. ‘The antiquated authorities at Eton have long since seen 
cause to change their policy, and Oxford has gladly accepted 
the branch it formerly repudiated. In other places the oppo- 
sition was so great, or individual influence was so strongly 
adverse, as to compel a detour to be made, involving the sub- 
sequent construction of branch lines, and leaving important 
towns out of the main line of communication. No less a sum 
than £300,000 was needlessly expended in making the famous 
Kilsby Tunnel, on the London and Birmingham Railway, 
owing to the opposition of men of influence, whe compelled the 
line to diverge five miles from Northampton.* It was said of 
this railway, as had been said of earlier projects, with great 
boldness and bitterness of spirit, that it would be ‘a drug on the 
country ;’ that ‘its bridges and culverts would be antiquarian 
ruins ;’ that ‘it would not take tolls sufficient to keep it in 
repair ;’ that ‘the directors were making ducks and drakes of - 
their money ;’ that game would cease to exist ; that agriculture 
would be stopped; that springs would be dried up, and meadows 
become sterile. ‘ Like an earthquake, it would create chasms, 
and upheave mountains;’ and it was added that ‘the railway 
‘promoter was like an evil Providence, unrighteously attempt- 
‘ing that which Nature was too kind to effect.’ Hundreds of 
innkeepers and thousands of horses would, it was said, have 
nothing to do. Labour for the poor would be lessened, and 
rates for the poor would be increased. Canals would be 
destroyed ; those who lived by them would become beggars ; 
houses would be crushed by falling embankments; and hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons would be ruined for the benefit of 
afew. ‘Long before the London and Birmingham is ready,’ 
wrote one pamphleteer, ‘such are the improvements now 
‘making in canals, that not only may the charge be expected 
‘to be many times less than the railway, but the time will be 
‘considerably saved ;? yet on the same page it was asserted 
that no acceleration of speed was desirable. Surveys were 
violently opposed, and the surveyors had sometimes to do their 
woik by night or on Sundays, during the hours of Divine 
service, while they were guarded by strong bands of ‘nav- 
vies.’t 


* The cost of tunnels greatly varies. For railways of ordinary dimen- 
sions it ranges from £20 per square yard, in pe, the rock, which is 
easy to excavate, and does not require brick lining; up to £100 and even 
£160 per square yard, in very loose soil. 

+ ‘Navvy’ is an abbreviation of ‘ navigators,’ a term first applied to 
the workmen employed in excavating the canals for inland navigation. 
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Another difficulty arose out of the undefined horrors asso- 
ciated with tunnels. People could not or would not understand 
that it was as safe to travel in a dark tunnel as on a dark night. 
It was said that the chill of a two miles’ subterranean passage 
would deter any person of delicate health. One eminent phy- 
sician asserted that ‘tunnels would expose healthy people to 
colds, catarrh, and consumption.’ Another said, ‘ the deafening 
‘ peal of thunder, the sudden immersion in gloom, and the crash 
‘of reverberated sounds in a confined space, combine to produce 
‘a momentary shudder, an idea of destruction, a thrill of 
‘annihilation.’ The ‘resounding echo,’ the ‘rattling wheels,’ 
the ‘ panting, puffing engine,’ the ‘clanking chains,’ the ‘ dis- 
mal glare of lamps,’ the ‘ darkness made visible,’ were arrayed 
in all the horrors which a vivid imagination could suggest. 
Alarmists predicted terrible consequences from railway collisions 
and mishaps ; ignoring the fact that accidents were of frequent 
occurrence in stage-coach travelling. Even now a great sensa- 
tion is often excited by newspaper accounts; as if accidents 
were the rule, instead of being the exception. It is indisputable 
that the per-centage of casualties is far beneath that of former 
days; and it can be demonstrated that travellers by railway 
actually enjoy greater immunity than passengers in a crowded 
city. During the year 1871, within the Metropolitan Police 
District, 120 persons were killed and 2,445 were more or less 
injured by street accidents, most of which were occasioned by 
furious driving. Comparatively few, even of the fatal cases, 
come under public notice; for the inquests are not always 
reported in the newspapers, or, if reported, they are soon for- 
gotten, in the press of other matters. The simple explanation 
is that when several persons are unfortunately killed, and others 
more or less injured in a railway accident, the suddenness of 
the catastrophe overpowers the imagination of the readers, and 
causes them to forget the millions who travel in safety. The 
last returns issued by the Board of Trade show that the num- 
ber of fatal accidents from collisions and from all causes beyond 
the passengers’ control was only 1 out of 15,000,000, while the 
entire number of fatal accidents, including those to railway ser- 
vants (whose recklessness is proverbial), was 1 out of 373,000. 
Three-fourths of these are habitually caused by folly or care- 
lessness in crossing the line, or in attempting to enter or leave 
a train while in motion. The accidents in former coaching days 
are forgotten, and also the vastly-increased number of travellers. 
No one will deny that some of the startling and terrible acci- 
dents of recent years might have been avoided by the exercise 
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of due precaution; but this must not lead us into a fallacy: 
with increased care, and especially by the universal use of 
the ‘block system’ of signalling a train from station to 
station, collisions may be rendered practically impossible ; 
and it is manifestly to the interest of the companies to 
guard to their utmost against such contingencies as expose 
the trains to accidents, with the heavy pecuniary mulcts 
which follow. 

Besides these foolish but honest prejudices which tasked the 
utmost skill and bravery of the railway projectors, they had to 
contend against the more formidable obstructions of cupidity 
and jobbery. Those whose prejudices were assailed would not 
always listen to reason, and others refused to be convinced, 
except by enormous bribes. Their interested opposition revealed 
one of the worst aspects of human selfishness. Numerous proofs 
of this might be cited, but it is undesirable to reproduce names 
which are buried in Blue Books of that period as having grasped 
enormous sums under the plea of ‘compensation.’ The railway 
companies appear to have been disposed to treat individuals 
whose property was required with a candour and liberality 
which were too often met with a spirit of unreasonable oppo- 
sition, and of the utmost extortion. Unjust demands were often 
submitted to, rather than run the risk of provoking the ill-will 
of local magnates, who had it in their power to oppose the Bill 
in Parliament, or to entail enormous legal costs in actions for 
damages. The principle of buying off opposition assumed a 
variety of monstrous shapes. Sums ranging from £5,000 to 
£120,000 were given, ostensibly for strips of land, but really 
to purchase consent. In one neighbourhood it was found 
expedient to buy off opposition at a price which, under the 
ordinary calculation of railway profits, would oblige the Com- 
pany to raise £15,000 per annum of additional tolls. In another 
case, @ nobleman demanded £30,000 as the price of coming 
across an angle of his estate; to which the Company agreed ; 
but finding afterwards that the line could be more conveniently 
made by slightly changing the route, they prepared to do so; 
whereupon the nobleman, reluctant to lose the £30,000, 
threatened them with such powerful opposition that it was 
judged prudent to pay the money, although not a foot of the 
dand was touched. In a third case, a man who had demanded 
four bridges, to connect his property, found, after the signing 
of the agreement, that half the money they would cost would 
be more serviceable to him; and he proposed this as a com- 
promise, which the directors accepted, paying him the money 
in addition to what he had received for the land. When the 
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Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway was projected, the directors of 
the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum made a claim of £44,000. This 
was resisted, and before the action was tried the claim was 
reduced to £10,000. The amount awarded by the jury was 
£873. Many similar cases might be cited, including the one 
within public recollection where the authorities of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital compelied the South Eastern Railway Company to 
—. at enormous cost, the whole of their property at 

ndon Bridge.* In his inaugural address, as President of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, delivered on January 8, 1858, Mr. 
Robert Stephenson said :— 


‘Of the £286,000,000 of railway capital expended,t it is believed 
that nearly one-fourth has been paid solely for land and conveyancing ; 
and yet it is well known that, except in regard to the houses which 
have been actually demolished, nearly every piece of property inter- 
sected undergoes improvement in value, in consequence of the con- 
struction of the lines. In towns and villages the land abutting on 
the railway becomes frontage ; and even in the country, land near 
stations becomes available for building purposes.t The millions which 
have been paid by railway companies to landowners for their property 
may therefore be said to be so much absolutely put into their pockets. 
Considering, in addition to this profit upon the land taken, the 
increased value of the land left, it is clear that the gain to the land- 
owners by railways must, in the aggregate, have beeu enormous.’ 


Thus the promoters of the London and Birmingham line, having 
failed in their first attempt to procure an Act, owing to the 
unscrupulous opposition which was notoriously used, issued a 
second prospectus, announcing their intention to apply again, 


* «Only a few months ago a gentleman, of great wealth, was selling to 
‘a railway company, which he had supported in Parliament, thirty acres 
‘of grass land, of which the admitted agricultural value was £100 an 
‘acre; and three acres of limestone, of which the proved value to a 
‘ quarryman was £300 an acre. There was no residential damage, and 
* the railway skirted the outside of the estate. The price of the whole in 
‘an auction-room would have been about £4,000. The proprietor’s 
‘ agents, eet re a troop of eminent valuers, demanded £26,000 !"— 
R. Dudley Baxter, ‘On Railway Extension and its Results,’—‘ Journal 
of the Statistical Society of London,’ xxix. p. 560. 1866. In the case 
of the Great Eastern Extension to Broad-street a claim was made for 
£5000, but a jury awarded £250, when the action was tried on 
November 13th, 1871. 

+ Le., to 1856. 

t Very shortly after the introduction of railways the persons who had 
opposed them, and received large compensation for alleged or fancied 
deterioration of their property, finding that it was really increased in 
value, raised their price for future sales, and held out, as an inducement 
to buyers, the proximity of the line, 
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‘provided they could remove the opposition of dissentient 
landowners and proprietors.’ This euphemism meant that they 
would endeavour to come to terms with those who stood out 
only for enormous bribes. Accordingly the directors were able 
to announce after a short time that ‘ nearly all those who were 
the most active and formidable have been conciliated.’ A 
practical comment upon this appears in the fact that the land, 
which had been originally estimated at £250,000 (being much 
beyond the then market value), really cost three times that 
amount ; and the total cost of the line was five millions and a 
half, or more than double the estimate, being at the rate of 
£49,107 per mile. The cost per mile of some of the other 
railways has been as follows :— 


Liverpool and Manchester ee .» £38,553 
Great Western .. ee 56,594 
London and Southampton 26,000 


London and Brighton .. ee 37,568 
Great Eastern .. ee ee 39,836 
South Eastern ee oe ee oe 58,339 
Great Northern .. ee 43,359 
Caledonian ee ee es 32,813 
North British .. we 26,557 
North Eastern .. ee es 31,908 
Chatham and Dover... ee 129,192 
Ditto (Metropolitan Extension), .- 500,000 
North London .. oe 281,340 
Metropolitan .. ee 922,286 


On the other hand, the cost per mile of the line between 
Northampton and Peterborough was £9,156, of that from 
Dundee to Arbroath £8,600, and of the one from York to 
Scarborough £6,000. Speaking in general terms, it may be 
said that English railways have cost twice as much as Scottish, 
and three times as much as Irish lines. 

The original width of the coal tramroads in the north of 
England virtually determined the British gauge. It was not 
fixed on any scientific theory, but was adopted simply because 
of established usage; five feet being the customary width of 
the gates through which the ‘ way-leaves’ led. George 
Stephenson introduced it without alteration on the Liverpool 
and Manchester line, and other railways subsequently con- 
structed in that district were of the same width, or four feet 
eight and a half inches between the rails. The first part of the 
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Eastern Counties line was five feet in width between the rails, 
but when an extension was about to be made to connect it with 
the Midland Railway, the directors acceded to the suggestion of 
Robert Stephenson to aiter their gauge so as to ensure unifor- 
mity.* In projecting the Great Western line, Mr. Brunel in- 
creased the width to seven feet, and this deviation gave rise to 
what is known as ‘the battle of the gauges,’ which was car- 
ried on for ten years. Mr. Brunel was of opinion that certain 
great lines would extend over their respective districts, and 
would be practically alone and supreme; and he thought that 
the narrow gauge would not serve for passenger trains running 
at high speeds, but that greater safety, as well as freedom from 
oscillation, would be secured by a broader base for the car- 
riages. The seven-feet gauge was authorised by the Great 
Western Railway Act, and all the works and appointments on 
the line were on a corresponding scale of vastness and of gran- 
deur. Within a few years, railways of a different gauge met 
the line at various points, and the break of gauge became a public 
calamity and a nuisance. Passengers had to change, and goods 
had to be shifted from one carriage to another, involving delay, 
trouble, and expense. The intervention of Parliament was 
sought, and a Royal Commission on the subject was appointed, 
which after hearing much conflicting evidence from forty-six 
witnesses, including all the most experienced engineers and 
managers, and after conducting various experiments, reported 
in February, 1846, in favour of the narrow gauge being the 
standard for all future lines. Since that time the Great 
Western Railway has been obliged, for its own convenience in 
working with other companies, gradually to adopt the ‘ mixed 
gauge,’ or the narrow within the broad; but at an outlay of 
nearly a million of money. 

It is impossible to regard without deep regret and humilia- 
tion the conduct of the Legislature in relation to the railway 
movement. No general principles were laid down. No uni- 
form system was devised. Everything was left to chance, or 
was done in a piecemeal fashion. At first, refraining from 
all control over railway operations, Parliament allowed specu- 
lators to carry lines anywhere. Opposing companies were left 
to scramble for the monopoly of whole districts. Abandoned to 
the audacity of adventurers and promoters, and to the mere 
force of capital, many schemes had to fight their way at incre- 
dible cost. Millions were spent in these contests. Enormous 
sums were wasted on circuitous lines, which were afterwards in 
a great measure superseded by others more direct. A glance 


* In Ireland a uniform gauge of five feet three inches was adopted. 
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at a railway map of England will furnish evidence of this. If 
several flies had been dipped in ink, and then allowed to crawl 
about at will on the map, the tracks would have been just as 
reasonable in many cases. This intersection of the count 
with branch lines and with useless double routes has contri- 
buted, with other causes, to make railway travelling dear, to 
deteriorate the property of the original shareholders, and to the 
absolute waste of at least one hundred millions of money. A 
well-digested scheme of railway supervision, by scientific and 
practical men, under Governmental control, would have pre- 
vented the enormous blunders that have been made, the 
gambling risks that have been run, and the extravagant and 
ruinous expenditure that has been incurred. It is obvious 
that when the Legislature is asked to pass an Act authorising 
private persons to execute a private work, provision should be 
made that the interests of the community at large are not pre- 
judiced.* Mr. Porter remarks :— 


‘The laissez faire system, which is pursued in this country to such 
an extent that it has become an axiom with the Government to under- 
take nothing, and to interfere with nothing, which can be accom- 
plished by individual enterprise, or by the associated means of private 
parties, has been pregnant with great loss and inconvenience to the 
country in carrying forward the railway system. Perhaps there 
never was an occasion in which the Government could with equal 
propriety have interfered to reconcile the conflicting interests in- 
volved, and to prevent public injury arising from the false steps so 
likely to be made at first in bringing about a total revolution in the 
internal communications of the country. It is not meant by these 
remarks to infer that Government should have taken into its own 
hands the construction of all or any of the railroads called for by the 
wants of the community ; but only to suggest the propriety and the 
advantage that must have resulted from a preliminary inquiry, made 
by competent and uninterested professional men, with a view to 
ascertain the comparative advantages and facilities offered by different 
lines for the accomplishment of the object in view. If this course 
had been adopted before any of the numerous projects were brought 
forward for the construction of lines of raitway between all imagin- 
able places, and if it had been laid down as a rule by the Legislature 
that no such projected line could be sanctioned or even entertained 
by Parliament which was not in accordance with the reports and re- 


* ©A railway is in a great degree a private monopoly ; and a Govern- 
ment which concedes such monopoly unreservedly to a private company, 
does much the same thing as if it allowed an individual or an association 
to levy any tax they chose, for their own benefit, on all the malt pro- 
duced in the country, or on all the cotton imported into it.’—J. 8. Mixt, 
‘ Principles of Polit. Econ.,’ ii. 530. 
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commendations of the Government engineers, the saving of money 
would have been immense. The expensive contests between rival 
companies, in which large capitals have been so needlessly sunk, 
would then have been wholly avoided ; and it might further have 
followed from this cause that a kind of public sanction having been 
given to particular lines and localities, much of that personal opposi- 
tion which has thrown difficulties in the way of works of great and 
acknowledged utility, would never have been brought forward.’* 


Such a plan was adopted in Ireland, with manifest and per- 
manent advantages. A Royal Commission was appointed in 
1836 to inquire into the whole subject, and the report, pre- 
sented in 1838, is admitted to be a most valuable document, and 
it has been of great service in the development of the railway 
ae in that country. Nothing of the kind was attempted in 

ngland. When the Legislature was applied to, its sanction 
was given to any undertaking that could command sufficient 
influence ; but no careful and systematic plan was adopted. 
The Government did not undertake the work of construction, 
nor did it for some years exercise any adequate supervision or 
check. For once, even Sir Robert Peel failed in sagacity ; and 
successive Cabinets ullowed the railway monopoly to grow until 
it could not be restrained. 

The only thing about which the politicians of forty years 
eince troubled themselves was the possibility of utilising the 
new system as an engine of finance. In 1832, the Government 
of Karl Grey determined to assist the Exchequer by a tax upon 
railway travelling. ‘he amount levied was one halfpenny a 
mile for four passengers, or half a farthing a mile for one. This 
impost was maintained for several years, notwithstanding that 
it was unjust in principle and hurtful in practice. It realised 
£6,862 in 1835; £8,693 in 1836 ; £10,296 in 1487; £16,892 
in 1838; £39,570 in 1839; and £72,716 in 1840. It pressed 
with greatest force upon the poor. The labouring man travel- 
ling in search of employment by third class paid as much as the 
millionaire travelling by first class; but at length a tax of five 
per cent. on the gross receipts was substituted. The first at- 
tempt at general legislation for railways was made in 1836, b 
Mr. James Morrison, M.P. for Ipswich, who moved ‘that in all 
‘such Bills it be made a condition that the dividends be limited 
‘to a certain rate, and that Parliament reserves to itself the 
‘power of fixing periodically the tolls on passengers and 
‘goods.’ Mr. Morrison attempted to impress upon the House a 
due sense of the magnitude of the change which, in his own 


" Porter, ‘Vrogrese of the Nation, ed. 1841, p. 333. 
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prophetic words, was likely ‘at no distant period to transfer 
‘our chief public conveyances from the King’s highways to 
‘a number of joint-stock railway companies.’ The proposi- 
tion was at first well received, and a Bill based upon it was 
read a first time; but a reaction set in, and the project was 
abandoned. 

As.a result of an inquiry by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1837, it was ordered that one-tenth of the proposed 
capital for any new line should be deposited with the Ac- 
countant-General in Chancery, and that the period of notice 
should be extended to two years. An Act was also passed, 
notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of the railway in- 
terest, providing that companies should carry mails at such 
hours as the Postmaster-General directed ; the remuneration to 
be a matter of agreement, and any differences to be settled b 
arbitration.* In 1840 a measure was introduced, entitied ‘An 
Act for Regulating Railroads’ (commonly known as ‘Lord 
Seymour’s Bill’), by which a power of control was given to 
the Board of Trade. This power was enlarged by another Act 
passed in 1842, especially providing for an efficient inspection 
of new lines. In 1844, a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to consider the best means of adapting 
the growing railway system to the exigencies of the country. 
Competing lines were the chief difficulty. It was recommended 
that all such should be referred to a committee, the members of 
which were to sign a declaration that neither they nor their 
constituents had any interests that could bias their minds in 
favour of any particular line. It was also recommended that 
the deposit of ten per cent. required to be made before intro- 
ducing a new Railway Bill should be reduced to five per cent. 
The fifth Blue Book issued by this Select Committee was a long 
and able report. It went into the subject of rating; it con- 
sidered the conditions to be attached to existing companies ; it 
specified the degree of supervision which should be exercised 
over competing schemes ; and entered into the vexed question 
of facilities to be granted to third-class passengers. Earl 
Dalhousie had said in the House of Lords that this branch of 
the traffic was a disgrace to the Companies, and if permitted 
would be a still greater discredit to Parliarnent. He added 
that some companies compelled third-class passengers to travel 
whole days without seats. The House of Commons was deluged 
with petitions on this subject, stating that such passengers were 
subjected to losses, injuries, and annoyances; that the Com- 


* The amount paid in 1870 was £585,044. 
No, CXII. 
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panies only cared to gain as much money as possible ; that this 
class was unreasonably and purposely exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather ; that the engine-drivers were ordered to 
linger on the journeys; that the passengers were made as 
wretched and miserable as possible ; that contumely and neglect 
were heaped upon them ; and that they were degraded by such 
treatment. It was proposed by the Select Committee that the 
whole of the regulations as to this traffic should be under the 
strict superintendence of a Board to be appointed by the 
Government. Acting on the various recommendations of the 
Committee, a Bill was brought in by Mr. Gladstone, then Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade under Sir Robert Peel, with a 
view to legislate for the entire matter. Great alarm and indig- 
nation were aroused among the railway magnates, who were 
for once led to unite in opposition. So determined an attempt 
was made to stifle all discussion in the House, that Sir Robert 
Peel said that there was an impression prevailing that the rail- 
way interest was exceedingly strong, that their monopoly was 
very powerful, and that it was extremely difficult to propose 
any measure for controlling them ; but he was inclined to think 
that they were going too far, and he would advise them to hus- 
band their strength. 

This caution sufficed, and the Government Bill was eventually 
passed. There was much to be said both in favour and in cen- 
sure of Parliamentary interference with such matters as the 
regulation of fares and the construction of carriages. Men 
who held it to be a duty to interfere with manufacturers with 
regard to the construction of their mills, the working of their 
machinery, and the hours of factory labour, objected to any in- 
_terference with the railway power that controlled the locomo- 
-tion of the nation. On the other hand, some who protested 
against the Factory Acts, called for legislative support of the 
public claims in the matter of safe, cheap, and comfortable 
travelling. In the end it was enacted that at least one train a 
day should run on every line at the charge of a penny a mile; 

that the mails, soldiers, and police should be carried at certain 
charges; that electric telegraph communication should be 
estublished ; that the Lords of the Treasury might reduce the 
fares after a lapse of twenty-one years, if the profits of any rail- 
way exceeded ten per cent. ; and that all future lines might be 
purchased by the Government after the expiration of a similar 
period of twenty-one years from the date of the passing of the 
Act, at the rate of twenty-five years’ purchase, on an average of 
three years’ profits. Such, with numerous regulations of de- 
tail, were the provisions of the Railway Act of 1844. The 
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Board of Trade was charged with the onerous duty of overlook- 
ing the railway system, both as to law and practice ; examining 
all fresh schemes; selecting from among rival plans; and watch- 
ing over the safety and interests of the public. 

In a circular dated November 28, 1844, the Board of Trade 
announced that in the exercise of these powers, the principal 

oints of inquiry into new railway schemes would be,—(1.) 

he ability and bond-fide intention of the promoters to prose- 
cute their application for Bills. (2.) The national advantages 
to be obtained in completing or extending important lines. 
(3.) The local advantages afforded to towns and districts. 
(+.) The engineering circumstances needful to form a judgment. 
(5.) The estimates of costs of construction, traffic, and working 
expenses. At the close of the year the Board issued the first 
of a series of reports upon the schemes thus examined; in 
which, after enumerating all the projected lines, an intention 
was expressed to report in favour of certain schemes, and 
against some others, while delay was recommended in the case 
of such as could be modified with advantage. In selecting 
from a mass of rival projects, the Board usually pronounced in 
favour of new lines that were in friendly connection with exist- 
ing lines; and in cases where the engineering features of two 
schemes were essentially different, the detailed reports entered 
at length into such questions as the comparative merits of the 
locomotive and atmospheric systems of propulsion; different 
gradients; the width of gauge; and other peculiarities. In 
consequence of a notion that such reports would decide the fate 
of the projects, some of these were withdrawn, but in many 
instances the promoters resolved to proceed, and in the end 
many such schemes were sanctioned by Parliament, while others 
which had been warmly recommended by the Board of Trade 
were defeated. Some good and sound bills were thrown out in 
consequence of informalities in complying with numerous and 
petty standing orders of one or both Houses. This failure 
resulted in some cases from the impossibility of preparing the 
requisite plans and sections by the allotted day, or of submitting 
them to the searching examination needful for the detection of 
clerical errors, when the demand for surveyors, draftsmen, and 
engravers wa; urgent, as in the autumn of 1844, and during 
the mania of 1845. 

In the inaugural address to the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
by Mr. Robert Stephenson, a striking instance is given of the 
inordinate expenses entailed by Parliament :— 


‘The Trent Valley Railway was, under other titles, originally 
cc 2 
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proposed in 1836. It was, however, thrown out by the Standing 
Orders’ Committee, in consequence of a barn, of the value of about 
£10, which was shown upon the general plan, not having been 
exhibited upon an enlarged sheet. In 1840, the line again went 
before Parliament. It was opposed by the Grand Junction Railway 
Company, and no less than 450 allegations were made against it. 
A sub-committee was engaged twenty-two days in considering these 
objections. They ultimately reported that four or five of the allega- 
tions were proved, but the Standing Orders’ Committee, nevertheless, 
allowed the bill to be proceeded with. Upon the second reading, it 
was supported by Sir Robert Peel, and had a large majority in its 
favour. It then went into committee. The committee took sixty- 
three days to consider it, and ultimately Parliament was prorogued 
before the report could be made. Such were the delays and conse- 
quent expenses which the forms of the House occasioned, that it may 
be doubted whether the ultimate cost of constructing the whole line 
was very much more than the amount expended in obtaining 
permission from Parliament to make it.’ 


In the celebrated battle of the Stone and Rugby Railway, 
the Parliamentary inquiry extended over sixty-six days, be- 
tween February and August, 1839, and it was renewed in the 
following year, when the bill was defeated at a cost to its pro- 
moters of £146,000. The capriciousness and uncertainty of 
these Parliamentary tribunals may be further shown by the 
following facts:—Six bills rejected by the Commons in 1844 
were passed in the following year on precisely the same 
evidence. Of eighteen bills rejected in 1845, seven were passed 
unaltered in 1846. Of six bills thrown out by Committees of 
the House of Lords in 1845, four were adopted by other 
Committees in 1846. 

These contests were in reality carried on between private 
individuals, and the victory often remained with the one who 
could interest the greatest number of legislators. The published 
reports of the time show the enormous sums spent in these 
contests, which sums form only a part of the expenditure 

_ineurred. All this, as it enhanced the cost of the undertaking, 
had eventually to be taken back from the public in the shape 
of excessive fares and tolls. The following expenses were 
incurred in obtaining Acts for the respective Companies, showing 
the Parliamentary and legal costs defrayed by the shareholders, 
to the exclusion of those incurred by their opponents :— 


Birmingham and Gloucester ,. £22,168 
Bristol and Gloucester oe oe ee 25,589 
Bristol and Exeter... ee 18,592 


Eastern Counties .. we 39,171 
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Great Northern ee e<« ee £434,861 
Great Western ee 89,197 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock oe «. 23,481 
London and Birmingham .. 
London and Blackwall 57,656 
London and South-Western .. 45,467 
Manchester and Leeds 49,166 
Manchester and Liverpool .. ee «. 27,000 
Northern and Eastern ee 74,166 
South Eastern we oe ee -- 82,292 


For the construction of a line between London and Brighton, 
a fierce and factious contest was waged. No fewer than five 
distinct routes were proposed, surveyed, and embodied in as 
many bills. This contest is proverbial for its reckless expendi- 
ture, transcending that of any other competing schemes. The 
sums spent by the five companies in endeavouring to secure an 
exclusive Act were as follows :— 


Rennie’s line ee £72,000 
Stephenson’s line .. ee 53,750 
Gibbs’s line ee ee ee 26,325 
South Eastern line.. eo 25,000 


How these enormous Parliamentary costs were incurred is 
thus described by one who took part in the contest :—‘ There 
‘were about twenty counsel engaged, headed by six King’s 
‘ Serjeants and King’s Counsel ; there was a regiment of twent 
‘eminent solicitors, flanked by a whole brigade of Parlia- 
‘mentary agents, and an army of surveyors and engineers, 
‘whose chief business it appeared to be to contradict each 
other.’ 

The present line to Brighton from London was _ projected 
by Rennie, as ‘the Direct’ route, in opposition to the one pro- 
jected by the elder Stephenson, and known as ‘the Valley’ 
route. The former was sanctioned by the House of Lords, and 
the latter by the House of Commons; and the Government 
referred the two to an officer of Royal Engineers, who reported 
in favour of Stephenson’s line, considered from an engineering 
point of view, but thought that the termini on Rennie’s line 
afforded greater accommodation, and that its branches opened 
up greater facilities of approach to other coast towns. This 
route was in the end sanctioned by Parliament. Stephenson’s 
line was intended to diverge from the Southampton Railway at 
Wimbledon, and after passing by Epsom, to enter the valley of 
the Mole by Leatherhead and Dorking, thence by Horsham, 
Henfield, Steyning, and Shoreham, to that part of Brighton in 
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the rear of the Bedford Hotel. This would have avoided the 
enormous expense of the cuttings and tunnels through the 
ridges known as the North and South Downs, and would have 
accommodated a much more populous line of country. The 
main features of this route were carried out in 1867 by means of 
the supplementary line to Brighton, but if it had been adopted 
in its integrity at the outset there would have been a vast saving 
in expense. It was to be fifty-four miles in length, and was to 
cost a million. Practical engineers still assert that it could 
have been constructed for £1,500,000, including the rolling- 
stock. The present muin line is 50 miles long, and was esti- 
mated to cost £900,000, but the actual cost was £3,000,000, 
owing mainly to the magnitude of the cuttings and the tunnels. 
Croydon being already furnished with a line of its own, the 
Brighton direct route traversed a district without a single 
town, for Reigate is two miles off, and Cuckfield is three. It 
was soon found needful to extend the local Croydon line to 
Epsom, to construct a branch to Horsham, and to continue along 
the South Coast to Shoreham; while Reigate and Dorking 
were afterwards supplied by the South Eastern branch to 
Reading, and the South Western made an extension from 
Wimbledon through Epsom to Leatherhead. Practically, it 
may now be said that the vast cost of the Direct line to 
Brighton, with its unprofitable branches, was so much money 
thrown away. Nor is this all. The South Eastern route to 
the Continent, instead of being through the natural district 
now served by the Chatham and Dover Company, was made 
to diverge at a right angle from the Brighton line at Redhill, 
thereby adding twelve miles to the journey between London 
and Tunbridge Wells and Hastings, and thirty-five miles to the 
journey to Canterbury; besides so arranging the route to 
Folkestone from Dover as to involve most difficult and ex- 
pensive works through and along the face of the cliffs. All 
this led to the costly construction of unprofitable branches, to 
Deal and Sandwich, to Herne Bay and Whitstable, to Margate 
and Maidstone, to Rye and Winchelsea; and thus the blunder 
commenced on the Brighton scheme has been perpetuated on 
the South Eastern, and the two counties of Kent and Sussex 
have witnessed an outlay of at least ten millions beyond the 
sum needful to provide them with efficient accommodation. 
Mr. Laing, M.P., told the shareholders of the Brighton Com- 
pany in 1869, that the £4,000,600 which they had subscribed 
for the construction of certain branch lines, so far as any 
benefit could accrue, might as well have been used for pipe- 
lights in the form of bank-notes. Wisdom has thus been dearly 
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bought. The fact is that a single line of railway in a district 
not particularly hilly, ought to cost no more than £5,000 a 
mile, including stations. The little Welsh railway between 
Festiniog and Port Madoc (a distance of fourteen miles) 
originally cost only £2,000 a mile, and although since its 
original construction £50,000 have been taken out of revenue 
and spent in improvements, it still pays 12} per cent. Mr. 
Fuirlie’s ‘ bogie engine’ and carriage combined, has doubtless 
a special adaptation to certain districts, with its power of 
traversing a curve of twenty-five feet radius. Its economy of 
construction and of working recommend its employment over 
hundreds of miles of railway now traversed by heavy and 
unproductive trains. By the ‘Railway Regulation Act’ of 
1868, the Board of Trade may authorise the construction by 
existing companies of light railways, on condition that the 
maximum weight to be borne on a pair of wheels shall be eight 
tons, and the maximum speed twenty-five miles an hour. 

The success of railways down to the year 1844 was so 
brilliant and decided, and the security and profit which they 
offered as an investment were so great, that there was a rapid 
flow of capital in the new direction. The dividends then paid 
by the London and Birmingham, by the Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and by the York and North Midland Companies were 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, while the Grand Junction 
was paying 11, and the Stockton and Darlington 15 per cent. 
Success led to overtrading. The temptation of such dividends 
could not be resisted. Enterprise outran prudence, and rail- 
ways became for the time popular beyond every otber kind of 
investment. There had been a brief mania for new lines in 
1836, but it had not reached fever-heat ; and the re-action, with 
the consequent losses, had not induced caution. Money was 
abundant. The Bank rate of discount was 24 per cent. Con- 
sols were above par, and everything seemed to promise the con- 
tinuance ofa golden age. This surplusage of capital and tae 
growing manufacturing wealth of the country proved the 
occasion for the outbreak of one of those periodical manias which 
appear and leave their black mark like the South Sea Bubble. 
Unemployed engineers and attorneys, with the tribe of pro- 
moters, jobbers, and speculators, were not slow to perceive the 
advantages they might derive. Exaggerated accounts were 
spread of the vast wealth to be easily gained. Popular 
cupidity was inflamed, and railway investment became a fashion 
and a frenzy. To doubt the profits was branded as ignorance, 
and to deny the success was madness. From week to week 
during the winter of 1844 the delusion spread. New lines 
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were struck out; and by processes well known on the Stock 
Exchange the scrip and shares were made to appear at a pre- 
mium. People of all classes were drawn into the vortex of 
speculation. Politicians, merchants, lawyers, doctors, the 
clergy, naval and military men, shopkeepers, clerks, domestic 
servants, read the numerous railway journals which the times 
produced like mushrooms, believed palpably false prospectuses, 
and became jobbers in scrip. The object of all was, not to hold, 
but to sell at a profit. A few keen-witted men made immense 
fortunes, and more netted some thousands by knowing when to 
sell; but the great majority, as was inevitable, were in the end 
plunged into utter ruin. Men with small capital embarked 
their all in the hope of increasing their scanty incomes; men 
without capital expected rapidly to acquire fortunes; and men 
crippled with debt, bankrupt traders, needy schemers, impostors, 
and public deceivers, clutched at these speculations in the greed 
of gain. It mattered not where the lines were to be. Rail- 
roads over desolate moors; railroads through decayed towns, 
railroads to harbours without commerce ; railroads up imprac- 
ticable gradients and through rocks ; railroads in Spain, in India, 
in China, all found eager purchasers for scrip at a premium. 
‘A needy adventurer takes it into his head,’ wrote Herapath’s 
Journal, ‘that a line of railway from the town of A. to the 
‘town of B. is a matter of great public utility, because out of 
‘it he may get a private benefit. He procures an Ordnance 
‘map and a directory. On the first he sketches outa line be- 
‘tween the two towns, prettily curving here and there; and 
‘calls it asurvey. The gazetteer, directory, and coachman 
‘supply him with a statement of revenue, which never fails to 
‘be less than 15 or 30 per cent. He inveigles a secretary with 
‘a few hundred pounds, and induces a solicitor out of practice to 
‘join him.” Many such schemes were floated, and reached a 
high premium within a few weeks; while even those which 
had substantial merit were raised far above their true value. 
The Leeds and Thirsk £50 shares, with only a deposit of £2 10s. 
paid, were selling in March, 1845, at £3 10s.; in September 
at £23 15s. ; and in November they had fallen to £4 15s. The 
Bolton, Wigan, and Liverpool £40 shares, with £4 paid, were 
selling in January, 1845, at £4 10s. ; in September, at £42 15s. ; 
and in December (when £9 had been paid), at £20. The 
Manchester and Leeds £100 shares sold in January, 1845, for 
£126,and in August for £215. So with many others, the 
repeated purchase and sale of which on commission furnished 
profitable employment to thousands of brokers. 

The advertisements indicated the extent of the mania. It 
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has been estimated that the receipts of the leading journals 
averaged at one period £12,000 a week from this source. The 
established railway press was filled with specious prospectuses 
and with long lists of provisional committees. Herapath’s Ruil- 
way Journal tor September 27th, 1845, had sixty quarto pages 
of advertisements, and on the same date the Railway Times had 
eighty-eight pages, and seventy-seven in each of the two follow- 
ing weeks. 

Printers, lithographers, stationers, upholsterers, and other 
tradesmen also reaped a considerable harvest in the issue of 
prospectuses, in the execution of maps, and in the profuse supply 
of office requisites. The extravagance of engineers and solici- 
tors, and the large costs incurred for surveys, Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, and compliance with other requisite formalities, with 
losses on the Stock Exchange occasioned by what was termed 
‘running prices to a premium,’ were also chargeable with the 
absorption of the funds. The hydra-headed executive staffs of 
projected undertakings swallowed without compunction the 
major part of the deposits. Payments to promoters of sums 
ranging up to £20,000; engineering charges varying from 
£10,000 to £100,000; Parliamentary and law expenses for 
amounts in proportion to the magnitude of the schemes (most of 
which disbursements were arranged in anticipation of receipts), 
besides other incidental items, all contributed to swell the total 
of preliminary expenditure. 

The sudden growth of the railway system during the years 
1844-46 can best be exhibited by a comparison of the schemes 
which were authorised by Parliament in each of those years 
with those which had been sanctioned during the preceding 
twenty-three years. The list includes only the lines for which 
acts were obtained, but in addition there were hundreds of 
projected lines. 

No. Miles. Capital. 

of 

Acts. Authorised. Opened. Authorised. Raised. 
To Dec. 31, 1843 364 2,276 1,952 £82,848,081 £65,530,792 


In 1844 .. .. 48 805 196 20,454,698 6,820,775 
» 1845 .. .. 120 2,700 293 59,479,485 16,129,809 
» 1846 .. . 270 4,538 595 128,918,207 37,814,993 

Total .. 802 10,319 3,036 291,700,471 126,296,369 


During the summer of 1845 the Times had given frequent 
warnings, which, however, passed unheeded. On November 17th 
that paper issued a tabular statement, compiled from official 
documents, by Mr. W. F. Spackman, and extending over five 
closely-printed pages, showing all the Railway Companies which 
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had been registered down to October 31st; the amount of 
capital ; the number of shares; the nominal amount and the 
sum paid on each share; the amount of deposits required; the 
capital invested in railways already constructed, distinguishing 
the amount of calls, the sums borrowed, and the further sums 

uired to complete the lines already sanctioned; with an esti- 
mate of the liabilities incurred in respect of the whole. 


On forty-seven completed lines (many of which were 

amalgamations of smaller companies), represent- 

ing 2,069 miles, the amount actually paid up by 

shareholders was. £48,043,563 
The amount borrowed on on debentures, loan-notes, and 

mortgages, by these forty-seven companies .. 22,637,314 
On 118 lines and branches in course of construction, 

having 3,543 miles, the calls paid by share- 


holders were 6,432,155 
With a further liability on the shares of .. a 44,927,170 
And borrowing powers ee 16,000,000 


On 620 projected lines, the amount of deposit requir ed, 
with an additional 5 per cent. on the deposit for 
Parliamentary expenses. . 

In addition to the above 785 companies, 643 others, 
not having registered their prospectuses, were 
not called 1 upon to pay the deposit, but the total 
capital represented by these 1,428 liues was .. 701,243,280 


59,136,300 


Concerning this analysis, the Times remarked, in a leading 
article, ‘ Lament it or excuse it as we will, it must be confessed 
‘that what our broadsheet tells this day is a tale of national 
‘delusion. It is impossible to look on the greater part of these 
‘1,428 schemes in any other light than as the fictitious means of 
‘such immediate profits as can be gained by stimulating and 
‘ deluding the cupidity of the multitude.’ The Bankers’ Magazine 
at the same time branded many of these schemes as fraudulent ; 
adding, ‘there is too much reason to fear that during the last 
‘three months, but especially during the last five or six weeks, 
‘the real object of the concoctors of railway schemes has not 
‘been to devise desirable and good lines of railway, or to start 
‘a scheme which they really intended to go to Parliament, but, 
‘in plain language, to rob and delude the public, by squander- 
‘ing and embezzling the deposit money. Pettifogging attor- 
‘neys and rejected engineers are the true authors, “for a con- 
‘ sideration,” of three-fourths of the railway echemes before the 
‘ world at this moment.’ 

A voluminous and interesting return was subsequently issued, 
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in conformity with an order of the House of Commons,®* in the 
form of a catalogue of 540 folio pages, consisting of an alpha- 
betical list of the names of all persons in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland who had subscribed sums under £2,000 towards the 
railways authorised in the previous session. Irrespective of the 
many thousands who -held largely in established lines, this 
return included upwards of 20,000 subscribers to the lines and 
branches of that one session, and to the extent of £21,386,703. 
Amongst these names are to be recognized the leading nobility, 
the largest manufacturing firms, and representatives of every 
branch of commerce, art, science, and literature. The juxta- 
position of names and of descriptions affords some remarkable 
contrasts; the same columns presenting a combination of peers 
and printers, vicars and vice-admirals, members of Parliament 
and special pleaders, professors and cotton-spinners, gentle- 
men’s cooks and Queen’s Counsel, attorneys’ clerks and college 
scouts, relieving officers and excisemen, barristers and butchers, 
Catholic priests and coachmen, editors and engineers, dairymen 
and dyers, bankers and butlers, domestic servants and half-pay 
officers, with a multitude of other occupations unrecorded in the 
book of trades. The lawyer, madly risking his client’s money ; 
the chemist, forsaking his laboratory, in search of a new form 
of che philosopher’s stone ; the churchwarden and the deacon of 
the meeting-house ; the Jew, the Quaker, the saint, the sinner, 
all were recorded in this condemning volume, or in another list, 
which was issued shortly afterwards, of subscribers of more than 
£2,000. The number of clergymen was 257, most of whom 
were entered for comparatively small amounts. Some of them, 
however, embarked more extensively. One subscribed for 
£26,000, one for £27,600, three for £20,000, six for £15,000 
and upwards, ten for £10,000 and upwards, and fifty-three for 
sums ranging from £5,000 to £9,000. Members of Parliament 
were subscribers to the number of 157. The entire list included 
sixty-three names for sums exceeding £100,000, seven above 
£200,000, two above £300,060, six above £500,000, and three 
above £600,000; and the total of this list was £61 ,603,707 ; 
which, added to the total of the list of sums under £2,000, 
inade a grand total of £82,990,410. Many of the subscrip- 
tions were entered to the names of well-known persons, about 
whose means there could be no question; but many of the 
names were subsequently found to be fictitious, or to belong to 
men having absolutely no means whatever. The Marquis of 
Clanricarde, speaking in the House of Lords, on August 5th, 


* «Parliamentary Papers,’ session 1845, vol. xl. 
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1845, on the bill fora direct line from London to York, gave a 
number of particulars, to show that imaginary names and false 
addresses had been inserted; and that clerks, porters, needy 
tradesmen, and others in poor circumstances, had been entered 
for sums amounting to £12,200, £25,000, £35,000, £37,000, 
£41,500, £50,000, and so forth. It wasalso proved that names 
affixed as subscribers to various undertakings were purchased 
for a few shillings each, by crafty promoters, so as to make it 
appear that the requisite capital had been subscribed. 

It was impossible that such a mania could last long. A re- 
action, in the form of a panic, was certain to ensue. A few 
individuals, who knew how to take the tide at its flood, made 
enormous fortunes, by selling out in time ; and some professional 
men, who would have nothing to do with shares or scrip, but 
who required to be paid in cash for their services, also realised 
fabulous sums. The mania called into practice a number of 
amateur and incompetent engineers, at high rates of pay, and 
it was. the golden age for counsel, some of whom were receiving 
for a period of several months at the rate of 100 guineas a day. 
On October 16th, 1845, the Bank of England raised the rate of 
discount, and the effects speedily appeared. Alarm was created, 
and this soon brought about a panic in the share market. Money 
was scarce ; the price of stock and scrip rapidly lowered ; public 
confidence was shaken ; distrust, anxiety, and forebodings were 
manifested on all sides. Even established railways experienced 
a shock, and their shares were reduced in value. Consols were 
at par on January 31st, 1845, but they fell to 983 on July 31st, 
and six months later they were at 943. Exchequer Bills declined 
in price, and all marketable securities were affected. People 
awoke with trembling and alarm from their dream of making a 
rapid fortune. Nothing marked more decisively the crisis which 
had arrived than the fact that every one was eager to disown 
participation in the mania. Gentlemen whose names had 
appeared in numberless prospectuses, who had allowed them- 
selves to be used as decoys, who had received large fees as 
directors and committeemen, and some even who a few weeks 
before had boasted of their large profits by the sale of scrip, 
sought to evade all responsibility.* Members of Parliament, 
who had readily shared in the temporary gains, took shelter 


* In one group of twenty-three of these bubble companies, one name 
appears on each of the twenty-three provisional committees ; two names 
are on nineteen of them; three on seventeen; fourteen on fourteen; 
twenty on ten; twenty-three on eight; and twenty-nine on seven. 
These twenty-three provisional committees divided among themselves 
352,800 shares, 
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The Crash of 1846. 389 
under their privilege. Doubtless there had been an unauthorised 
use of names by the promoters of fraudulent companies, but the 
greater number of denials advertised in the newspapers were 
made on the part of men who knowingly encountered the risk, 
in the hope of making swift and enormous gains, and who then 
meanly shrunk from owning it. 

It is the conviction of those who are the best informed upon 
the subject that no panic was so fatal to the great middle class ; 
although much pity cannot be felt for those who lose in their 
mad haste to become rich. Hundreds of families were entirely 
ruined, and thousands were seriously involved in difficulties, 
and were thereby much reduced. There was scarcely an im- 

ortant town in England but beheld the fall of local magnates. 
Catunase and deluded persons found themselves saddled with 
enormous liabilities, in the form of ‘ calls’ on shares, for which 
they had applied, in the hope of selling at a profit. Thousands 
of writs were issued, to cajole or compel them into payment. 
Speculative attorneys made a harvest. The courts of law were 
gorged with cases arising out of the mania. The Bankruptcy 
and Insolvent Debtors’ Courts were overwhelmed with fiats and 
petitions. The debtors’ jails were filled to overflowing. Meet- 
ings of indignant and anxious shareholders were held in Lon- 
don, Manchester, Liverpool, and elsewhere, at which the con- 
stantly-recurring ‘calls,’ and the heavy pressure occasioned by 
them, were the special subjects of consideration, and demands 
were made for the postponement of works in progress. This 
could not be done, however, without a heavy loss, as the pro- 
ductiveness of a railway depends on its completion, and the time 
allotted for this was fixed by the various Acts. Everyone was 
anxious to get rid of further liability, by the sale of shares; and 
the market was glutted, for there were but few purchasers. An 
enormous reduction took place in the value of railway property. 
The amount of depreciation on the shares of ten leading com- 
panies, as compared with the estimate of 1845, without in- 
cluding current calls, was calculated at upwards of £78,000,000. 
The intrinsic value remained the same, and even with a lessened 
traffic most of the established lines continued for a time to 
yield a dividend of 6 per cent. The depreciation in market 
value was the result of over-trading, as was only to be expected. 
Tt was not chargeable to the character of railway property as an 
investment, but to speculation carried far beyond the bounds 
of prudence, and which would have been equally ruinous in any 
other branch of commercial enterprise. The great mistake lay 
in attempting to execute within three or four years works which 
should have been spread over a much longer period. 
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The following table shows the’sudden and extreme fall in the 
prices of shares of even the soundest companies :— 


Name. La Jan. 31/45. July 31/45. loos 81/46. July 31/46. Dee. 81/46. Apr.4/48, 


Brighton .. ../£50 | £53 | £80 | £68) £66 | £59 | £28} 
Caledonian 6 | 
144/174] 21 29 


Eastern Counties 24 23 13 
Great Western..| 75 175 224 168 | 152 | 1382 2 dis, 
North Western..| 100 233 245 229 | 232 | 195 126 
Midland .. ..| 100 128, 181 152 | M7 130 95 
South Eastern . ‘| 33 48 458 38} | 452 | 40: 23 
South Western..| 41} 77 874 78 76 | 633 | 43 
York & N. Mid, 50 108 114 102 | 100 | 94 | 62 


The Railway Department of the Board of Trade was re- | 


modelled in July, 1845, and during that session some altera- 
tions were made in the standing orders of both Houses of 
Parliament, requiring additional maps and statements to be 
furnished, and increasing the deposit for all future lines from 
5 to 10 per cent. It was resolved also that all plans, sections, 
and written statements respecting projected railways for which 
bills were intended to be sought during the following session, 
should be deposited at the Board of Trade by the Ist of 
November. 

A Board of Commissioners of Railways was appointed in 
1846, but it was abolished in 1851, when its powers and 
duties were restored to the Board of Trade. The special 
legislation for Railway Companies is comprised in upwards of 
1,800 Acts sanctioning the construction of lines, and dating 
from 1801 to the present time; and in 1,300 more, modifying 
the provisions of original Acts; so that it has become an ex- 
tremely difficult task to ascertain the precise law affecting any 
company on any particular portion of its lines of railway. 
This explains the anomalous and even contradictory classifica- 
tion of goods and rates for transit. Thus the Midland Railway 
has three such Acts; the North Western and the Great 
Eastern, five each; the Great Northern, nine; and the Great 
Western, thirteen. The principal Acts of a general description 
are the Railway Clauses’ Consolidated Acts of 1845, the Traffic 
Act of 1854, the Leases’ Act of 1858, the Arbitration Act of 
1859, the Railway Companies’ Powers Act of 1864, the Rail- 
ways’ Construction Facilities Act of 1864, and the Railway 
Companies’ Securities Act of 1866; with sundry special and 
amending enactments. Among the many subjects provided for 
in these Acts are the following :—The time within which the 
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railway must be made ; notices required by the Board of Trade 
before opening ; obligations as to carrying mails and the con- 
veyance of troops; regulations as to gates at level crossings, 
signals, and junctions ; penalties for obstruction and trespass ; 


limitations of gradients and curves; maintenance of fences; . 


making of sidings ; one cheap train each way daily ; returns as 
to accidents; rules for registering and transferring shares ; 
borrowing powers ; meetings and votes; payment of poor-rates 
and assessments; leasing of lines; amalgamations; authority 
to buy, hire, and use steam vessels ; communications between 
passengers and guards, etc. 

Besides the public and general Railway Acts there is the 
annual code known as the “Standing Orders of the Lords and 
Commons relative to Private Bills,” which regulate, inter alia, 
the mode of commencing and carrying railway bills through 
Parliament, and which are perpetually being altered, expanded, 
and modified, to the annoyance and expense of the public. 
By the Standing Orders of the House of Commons the follow- 
ing is the scale of fees to be paid by the promoters of private 
bills :— 


On the deposit of the petition, bill, plan, or any other docu- 


ment in the Private Bill Office .. oe ee ee £5 
For every day on which the Examiners shall inquire into the 
compliance with the Standing Orders .. oe 5 


On the presentation in the House of the petition for the 
bill ee ee ee ee se ee ee en 5 
On each of the three readings, and on the report .. oe 15 


The last-named charge of £15 at each of the four stages in the 
House is increased pro rata with the amount to be raised or expended 
under the authority of the bill :— 


Tf £100,000 and under £500,000 es oe as eo £30 


£500,000 £1,000,000 .. os we ea 45 
£1,000,000, and above ee ee ee 60 


In addition to this, the promoters have to pay £10 for each 
day on which they appear by counsel before the committee to 
which the bill is referred, and in the event of opposition such 
proceedings may extend over many days. The opponents are 
also mulcted, though to a less extent. The Examiners’ fee per 
day is £3, and sundry amounts of £10, £1, 5s., 2s. 6d., &., are 
required from both sides at short intervals on various stages of 
the measure. The minimum charge to which a company can be 
put in obtaining an Act, say for £1,000,000, even if absolutely 
unopposed, is £500; but as such a case is now next to impos- 
sible, the amount may be almost indefinitely increased. A sum 
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equal to 5 per cent. of the estimated cost has to be deposited, 
without interest, with the Accountant-General in Chancery 
before a sod is cut ora brick is laid. Detailed maps, plans, 
sections, and books of reference have to be deposited in the 
Private Bill Office, with the Board of Trade, with the clerk of 
the peace for the county, and with the parish clerk of each 
parish affected by the proposed line. Whatever, therefore, 
may have been the shortcomings of Government at the outset, 
railway legislation has not been lacking in recent years. Making 
every allowance, however, for the high commercial and social 
value of the railway system, it has certainly reached a point 
‘requiring some more effectual control than is provided by the 
irregular action of Parliamentary Committees and of the Board 
of Trade. On the other hand the Companies justly complain of 
the pressure of the existing tax of 5 per cent. on the passenger 
traffic, which is equivalent to 8 per cent. on the net receipts, 
in addition to which 6 per cent. on an average is levied for 
local rates in the parishes and districts through which the lines 
pass. The inequalities of local rating are most gross and op- 
pressive. In some parishes a few acres of railway are made to 
bear the chief burden, thereby relieving opulent land-owners, 
farmers, and tradesmen. 

The earlier railways had been formed by Companies owning 
comparatively short lines. The line from London to Liver- 
pool belonged to three companies, as did the one from Bristol 
to Leeds; and great loss of time and inconvenience arose from 
the want of unity in the management, and from a lack of con- 
nection between the trains. Partly for the public convenience, 
but chiefly from motives of economy, some of the earlier Com- 
panies whose interests were identified in a through route, ob- 
tained powers to amalgamate. As the number of railways 
increased, they came into more frequent competition with neigh- 
bouring lines. It became necessary to buy up rivals, and this 
led to further amalgamation, which was thus not so much a 
question of economy in management as one of offensive and 
detensive policy. Thus the North Eastern Railway now 
includes twenty-five originally distinct Companies. These 
extensive amalgamations, while tending in the first instance 
towards an apportionment of the country into districts, after- 
wards created a desire on the part of some large Companies to 
extend the area from which their traffic was derived, and this 
led to perpetual and costly Parliamentary contests. As an 
instance, the Midland Railway for years tried in vain to effect 
an entrance to the Metropolis, and a long and wasteful struggle 
was maintained with the Great Northern, ending in the con- 
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Excessive Competition. 393 
struction of a duplicate line from Hitchin, and of two palatial 
termini. 

In 1852 a contest broke out between the Great Western and 
the South Eastern lines for the Reading traffic, and lasted for 
eighteen months. The distance from London to Reading by 
the former route is thirty-five and a half miles, and by the latter 
route sixty-seven. Yet the fares were, for return tickets, 3s. 
first class, and 2s. second class ; being at the rate per 100 miles 
of 2s. 3d. first class, and 1s. 6d. second class; and the Chairman 
of the South Eastern announced at the half-yearly meetings 
that the Company did not lose. In 1854, owing to a dispute 
between the Edinburgh and Glasgow line and the Caledonian, 
the fares between those two cities were reduced to one-eighth 
of the ordinary charges, or from 8s., 6s., and 4s., respectively, 
for the three classes, to 1s., 9d., and 6d. This continued for a 
year and a half. In 1857, during the Art Treasures’ Exhibi- 
tion in Manchester, passengers were taken thither from London, 
allowed to remain four days, and brought back for 7s. 6d. first 
class and 5s. second class, by both the Great Northern and the 
North Western Railways, owing to a quarrel between them. 
These rates were for each 100 miles, 1s. 9d. first class, or less 
than one farthing a mile, and for second class 1s. 2d., or seven 
miles for a penny. In 1868, on the other hand, the Brighton, 
the South Eastern, and the Chatham and Dover Railways made 
a joint agreement to raise their fares; but the experiment was 
disastrous, and had to be abandoned. 

The most notable recent instance of the amalgamation of 
large Companies is that resolved upon in October, 1871, by the 
London and North Western and the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Companies, on the basis of the holders of ordinary stock in the 
latter receiving a dividend at the rate of 12s. 6d. per cent. per 
annum beyond the former; but the Bill made no progress 
during last session. 

A joint Committee of Lords and Commons was appointed at 
the beginning of the session, in consequence of the proposed 
union of these two powerful companies, which neither the 
Government nor the Legislature were prepared to decide upon ; 
partly because of the enormous interests involved, and partly on 
account of the precedent which would thereby be established. 
Foremost among the summary of conclusions, recently issued by 
the Committee, are the following :—‘(1.) Past amalgamations 
‘have not brought with them the evils which were anticipated. 
‘(2.) Competition between railways exists only to a limited 
‘extent, and cannot be maintained by legislation. (3.) Com- 
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‘ petition between railway companies is increasing, and is likely 
‘ to increase, whether by amalgamation or otherwise.’ The joint 
Committee proceed to say that ‘the most urgent question now 
‘pressing for solution is, whether, under the present state of 
‘ things, the interest of the public is adequately provided for and 
‘ protected; and, if not, whether any, and what improvement can 
‘be made in railway legislation.’ They consider that the self- 
interest of the companies will not effect this, and they decline 
to enter upon the question of purchase of the railways by the 
State ; hence the Committee consider that the companies must 
be placed under statutory obligations, but those suggested are 
rather negative than positive. Competition by sea and by river 
and canal should be kept up; rates and fares are difficult of 
adjustment; anew classification is desirable ; no general scheme 
of amalgamation can be devised ; all future proposals might be 
referred to a permanent and specially selected joint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament; and « special body should be 
constituted, of not less than three members, to administer the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, to assume the jurisdiction here- 
tofore assigned to arbitrators and umpires in special or general 
Railway Acts, and to redress the complaints of persons aggrieved 
by non-compliance of companies with the law. Such are the 
principal recommendations of the joint Committee, who, how- 
ever, appear conscious that their conclusions are somewhat 
lame and important, for they add in their final paragraph :— 


‘If the above recommendations are adopted by Parliament, they 
will not have the effect of preventing the growth of railway monopoly, 
or of securing that the public shall share, by reduction of rates and 
fares, in any increased profit which the railway companies may make, 
But the Committee believe that their effect will be— 

‘(a.) To preserve the competition which now exists by sea. 

‘(b.) To give immediately such support as is practicable to compe- 
tition by canal, both immediately and ultimately to develope and 
utilize the capacities of canals. 

‘(c.) To let the public know what they are charged, and why they 
are charged, and to give them better means than at present exist for 
getting unfair charges remedied. 

‘(d.) 'To enforce the harmonious working and development of the pre- 
sent railway and canal systems, so as to produce from them in the in- 
terest of the public, and at the same time of the shareholders, the 
greatest amount of profitable work which they are capable of doing.’ 


The whole subject has yet to be carefully considered by the 
Legislature. The Companies desire amalgamation because of a 
redu:tion of working expenses. Mr. Charles Stewart, who was 
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for twenty years secretary to the London and North Western, 
estimated this at a saving of at least 10 per cent. on the gross 
receipts. On the other hand, the fusion of adverse interests 
will place the public at a disadvantage, and leave them as the 
victims of a selfish monopoly, unless stringent measures can be: 
devised for the guarantee of their just rights. 

At a meeting of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company, held in October last, to consider what steps 
should be taken to counteract the arrangement between the’ 


Midland and Great Northern Companies, whereby the coal of 


the South Yorkshire Coalfield (extending over 100 miles of 


country) was shut out of the London market, Sir Edward 
Watkin said :— 


‘There had been a great rise in the value of railway property, and 
as far as he could see, there was every appearance of continued pros- 
perity. That prosperity would bring competition and capital save 
upon one condition, and that was that railways should be managed 
not as separate sections of a disjointed machine, but managed as one 
united system, a great highway going on continuously and ending 
everywhere. Wherever amalgamation had been tried it had affected 
for good the trade of the country, increased the comfort of the tra- 
veller, and largely increased the dividends to the railway proprietors. 
It might be wise to carry the principle of the amalgamation of capi- 
tal much further, and that railway property should be managed as 
regarded traffic as if it were one property. He knew that he should 
be asked the question, Would he make a Railway Company carry on 
competition with itself? Would he compel every Company to make 
a through route, where there was not sufficient traffic, with another 
Company? He would answer that, subject to a pecuniary equivalent, 
which could be quickly settled, he would. He had always been 
opposed to the policy of making the railways of England into a sort 
of heptarchy. He had always believed that railways should be a 
high road for the convenience of all parties, and, therefore, he had 
always advocated a universal system of through routes, and return 
tickets available by all routes, which would serve the public without 
increasing the cost, and would, if rightly managed, go in the direction 
of a diminution of expenses. The public must bear in mind that it 
was only by a diminution in expenditure that they could expect any 
diminution in the price of doing their work. Take their case in Man- 
chester. For twelve years they had been urging upon the London 
and North Western Company to let return tickets be available by 
both routes, and to divide the traffic. For twelve years they had 
been hammering at the door of Euston-square, and they could not 
get the smallest concession conferred upon the travelling public. He 
thought that railway directors must lay their minds to this, that they 
must work railways upon the only sound principle— that ef co-ope- 
ration. He hoped that these views, which he had alwa,s taken 
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would be carried out, and that they might pass from these disputes 
and differences, which were, he trusted, only quarrels of the day, 
and work out a sounder mode of management. If they did this, he 
was sure that the trade of the country would be largely stimulated, 
and travellers would be better accommodated. There were all kinds 
of expenses consequent upon what they called competition. He was 
sure that the working expenses would diminish and the dividends 
would increase, and he should hope from that time new prosperity 
and new security would arise, for sound prosperity always gave secu- 
rity, which could never attach to an unsound state of things, however 
profitable for the time being.’ ; 


One of the favourite maxims of English politicians (for such 
conduct cannot be designated as statesmanship) has been that 
the public at large will benefit by free competition between 
Railway Companies. Acting upon this, duplicate lines have 
been widely sanctioned, although some of them were notori- 
ously got up by mere schemers, or by contractors who knew 
not how to employ their mammoth ‘plant’ and their costly 
staff. Then, in the direct face of this maxim, our legislators 
have veered about, and after rival Companies had nearly ruined 
each other, have granted them powers to combine in working 
alliances for the avowed purpose of preventing competition. 
Thus, at first, millions were squandered in Parliamentary con- 
tests and in the construction of needless lines; then there was 


bankrupt and all were impoverished; and the final result is 
that the public have more to pay for travelling than in any 
other country in Europe. The late Mr. Robert Stephenson 
summed up the matter in his famous dictum, ‘ Where combina- 
‘ tion is practicable, competition is impossible.’ 

The arbitrary nature of the charges will appear from the 
following instances taken at random. The first column of 
figures gives the distance in miles from London; the second, 
third, and fourth columns represent the three rates of fares :— 


Miles from First Second Third 


London. class. class. class. 

*Aberdeen . . 542 80 0 60 0 40 0 
@Ashford. . . 56 15 0 10 6 5 2 
+Banbury .. 78 14 0 10 3 6 6 
86 14 0 10 3 6 6 
§Barnstaple . . 211 43 0 30 6 17 7 
tT» se 233 43 0 30 6 17 7 
@WBattle . .. 55 13 6 9 9 4 5 
{Birkenhead. . 228 33 6 25 0 16 1 
tT » 194 33 25 0 16 1 


a fierce and costly rivalry, by which some Companies were made > 
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Miles from First Second Third 
London. class. class. class. 
d. & & d. 
{Birmingham . 129 20 0 15 0 9 5 
t <i a 113 20 0 15 0 9 5 
tBletchley .. 46 8 6 6 3 3 10 
pO ee 118 20 10 15 8 9 10 
\|Canterbury. . 62 15 0 10 6 5 2 
$s sie 70 15 0 10 6 5 2 
{Chester . . . 213 31 0 23 0 14 10 
179 31 0 23 0 14 10 
*#Dunstable . . 37 5 10 210 
AT 5 10 3.7 2 10 
@Folkestone . . 71 18 6 13 6 6 6 
“Gravesend . . 24 3.6 2 8 1 11 
+ 2 0 1 4 
**Hitchin. . . 32 6 0 4 6 2 8 
**Huntingdon . 59 10 6 8 0 4 11 
77 ll 0 § 9 5 
*Manchester. . 188 32 6 24 0 15 6 


The above table is crowded with anomalies. The South 
Eastern Company can carry passengers to Battle, in Sussex, for 
13s. 6d., 9s. 9d., and 4s. 5d. respectively, but for the additional 
mile to Ashford they exact from the first-class passenger 1s. 6d. 
more, and 9d. each from the second and third-class passengers. 
There is also a difference of only one mile by their line to 
Canterbury and to Folkestone, but the difference in cost is 
3s. 6d., 3s., and 1s. 4d. respectively. Yet they carry passengers 
to Gravesend at nearly one-balf of the proportionate rates 
charged to the latter place. The Great Northern Company’s 
charge to Huntingdon (which is three miles farther than 
Ashford) is thirty per cent. less. Birkenhead and Barnstaple 
are nearly equidistant from London by the Great Western line, 
but the charges vary by twenty-five per cent. By the London 
and North Western there is only a mile difference between 
Bletchley and Dunstable, but the first-class fare is fifty per cent., 
the second-class ninety per cent., and the third-class thirty-five 
per cent. more. Aberdeen is nearly three times the distance of 
Manchester from London, yet the three companies whose lines 
run to both places, and who have come to an agreement as to 
fares, do not charge the proportionate increase to Aberdeen. 
If a first-class passenger to Manchester pays 32s. 6d., one to 
Aberdeen should pay 94s. 7d.; but if he can be taken to the 

* Alike by G.N.R., L. & N.W.R., and Midland. 
+ North Western. t Great Western, 
§ South Western. || Chatham and Dover. 
South Eastorn. ** Great Northern. ft Great Eastern. 
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latter place for 80s., then only 25s. 10d. ought to be charged to 
the former. Hundreds of such anomalies might be given. 
The Great Eastern Railway Company, however, must claim the 
palm for anomalous and repressive charges. The history of 
that unfortunate and mismanaged line is too well known, and 
although the general policy of the present Board of Directors 
has done much to raise the character of the undertaking, it is 
yet marked by a studied disregard of public convenience as to 
the times of the trains and the charges for travelling. A few 
instances must suffice :— 


Aldborough . 95 20 4 16 #1 12 0 8 3 
Bishop Stortford . 32 6 0 4 6 3 6 2 8 
Bury St. Edmunds 77 1460 12 9 73 #6 5 
Downham . 87 1G 6 13 3 8 6 1. 
Huntingdon 77 ll O 8 9 5 6 5 0 
Ipswich . 68 14 0 Ti oS 8 6 5 8 


Thus it will be seen that the fares to Bury and to Hunting- 
don, the distances being identical, vary nearly fifty per cent. ; 
but then it must be remembered there is competition to the 
latter town and not to the former, and yet passengers are carried 
ten miles farther, to Downham, where there is no rivalry, for a 
fractional increase. No uniform or intelligible rule obtains. 
The rates per mile for the first class range from 12d. to 24d., 
and those for the second class from 14d. to 2d., while some 
official has hit upon the ingenious plan of creating an inter- 
mediate class, called ‘ third,’ the rates for which equal those of 
the second on nearly every other line. No wonder that this 
railway is avoided as much as possible. Nothing but dire 
necessity compels any one to use it. 

The entire system of fares on all our railways needs to undergo 
a revision. Where directors and managers have had the courage 
to adopt the policy of low fares it has always proved successful, 
and remarkably so where large populations exist. There is 
scarcely an exception to the rule that high fares produce a low 
amount of traffic and stint its growth, while moderate fares yield 
a large traffic and foster its increase. Mr. Allport, the general 
manager of the Midland Railway, in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission of 1866, showed that the successive reduc- 
tions which he had urged on his directors had always been 
recouped. ‘We have fares as low as a halfpenny a mile on 
some points of our line, and the returns are very satisfactory.”* 


* Parliamentary Papers, Session 1867, yol. xxxvyiii., part 1, p. 226. 
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It is admitted that the excursion traffic is most lucrative, and | 


that the crowded workmen’s trains on the suburban lines yield 
most satisfactory results, and yet the principle involved is not 
universally recognised. The short journey fares on such lines 
as the Metropolitan and the North London bring an immense 
revenue, thousands of people readily spending a few pence every 
day in these brief rides; and similar results might be obtained 
in all the great centres of population. Even in country districts 
the local fares between wayside stations might be reduced with 
immediate gain to the companies, for in hundreds of cases the 
rates are simply preposterous and deterrent. As a question of 
cost a train load of human beings is the cheapest possible 
description of cargo; for they walk into the carriages and 
walk out to disperse themselves at the end of the journey.* 
A first-class passenger can be conveyed in a train having a 
fair load, sixteen miles for a penny; a second-class passenger 
twenty-five miles, and a third-class passenger forty miles for 
the same sum, taking all expenses into account. The average 
fares at present are 21d., 14d., and 1d. a mile. The whole 


expense of a train capable of carrying 300 passengers is 2s. 6d. 


per mile, thus divided :— 


s. d. 

Maintenance of rolling stock .. 1 0 
» way 0. 3 
Coaching and goods expenses 0 9 
Miscellaneous 0 6t 


* «Nothing is so profitable, because nothing is so cheaply transported, 
‘as passenger traffic. Goods traffic, of whatever description, must be more 
‘or less costly. Every article conveyed by railway requires handling and 
‘ conveyance rer the limit of the station ; but passengers take care of 
‘themselves, and find their own way without cost from the terminus at 
‘which they are set down. It has been shown that 111,000,000 passengers, 
‘ weighing 8,000 tons, have been conyeyed, during 1854, over an average 
‘distance of twelve miles, yielding a revenue of more than £9,000,000 
‘sterling. This gives, at the least, two shillings per ton per mile for the 
‘weight of passengers conveyed. Coals are conveyed, in some instances, 
‘at a halfpenny per ton per mile. The cost of running a train may be 
‘assumed in most cases to be about 15d. per mile; therefore, 100 passengers, 
‘at five-eighths of a penny per mile per passenger, would give ds. 23d. 
‘per train per mile, wide may be taken as about the average of train 
‘earnings throughout the year. It is obvious, therefore, that anything 
‘beyond five-eighths of a penny per mile per passenger may be rendered 
‘profitable, even if the train is only half filled. Hence all directorates 
‘should look to the maximum amount of gross revenue to be derived from 
‘large passenger traffic, which maximum amount is only to be obtained 
‘by affording enlarged public facilities and temptations to travel.’— 
R. Stephenson, ‘ Inaugural Address to Civil Engineers.’ 

+ If but one penny per train per mile could be sayed in working 
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Thus if only 150 passengers were carried at an average of 
one halfpenny a mile, they would yield a profit of 3s. 9d. The 
fact is notorious, however, that on the trunk and provincial 
lines no train is loaded to half its capacity, and often to not 
more than one-third or even one-fourth. Millions of miles are 
annually traversed by locomotives and empty carriages, the 
number of passengers being ridiculously disproportionate to the 
power and capacity of the trains. Why should twenty tons of 
dead weight (or thirty-three according to some estimates) have 
to be drawn for every ton of passengers? ‘There is a ruinous 
waste of power, the rolling-stock and the metals are seriously 
impaired, and the money loss resulting is incalculable, when 
comparatively few passengers are carried in a heavy train. At 
many small stations only one or two persons enter or alight, 
and often there are none; but the consumption of fuel, the de- 
terioration of property, the wages of servants, and the interest 
on enormous loans, all go on the same. If sufficient induce- 
ments were held out, most of these trains might be filled with- 
out any material increase of cost. In developing cheap local 
traffic, however, punctuality is a prime necessity ; otherwise the 
time lost in waiting is more than equivalent to the saving of 
fatigue and money. Besides this, the hours at which tke trains 
are timed to run and the fares once being fixed, should not 
vary. Especial attention is now being paid to the convenience of 
the increasing third-class passengers. That long-suffering and 
numerous body of people have too long been treated super- 
ciliously and with scant return for their money, although they 
form the main source of revenue. Twenty-five years since they 
numbered one-third of the total passengers ; ten years later they 
were one-half; now they are two-thirds. Thus the prediction 
of George Stephenson has been fulfilled, that ‘the time would 
‘come when it would be cheaper for a working man to make a 
‘journey by railway than to walk on foot.’ To the Midland 
Railway Company belongs the honour of having initiated, in 
the spring of 1872, a system of attaching third-class carriages 
to all their trains, and the excellent example thus set has been 
followed by all the great companies running to the North of 
England. 

It may be advantageous to contrast the fares on both 
sides of the Channel, in passing from London to Brussels. 
expenses on all the trains run in this country, there would be at the end 
of the year an increased amount of three-quarters of a million to divide 
among the shareholders. It is a question deserving of grave considera- 


tion whether works and repairs could not be far more cheaply and 
efficiently executed by contract, 
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Contrasted with Foreign Lines. 401 


The two English companies charge for the transit to Dover, 
a distance of seventy-eight miles, 20s. first class, and 15s. 
second, or 3:07d. and 23d. per mile. The Belgian railway 
charges for the eighty-nine miles on the other side are 7s. 6d., 
5s. 7d., and 3s. 8d., or 1°05d., *75d., and ‘50d. per mile for the 
three classes. Even allowing for the charge made for all lug- 8 
gage above 55 lbs. weight, a first-class passenger, with the full q 
quantity permitted to him on an English line, would pay for 5 
his own fare and for the transit of his luggage over the eighty- 
miles only 10s., or less than one-half the English rate, in pro- 
portion to the distance. This can be more clearly shown by a 
oe ae between the English and Belgian third-class rates 


for the following distances, London being taken as the starting- 
point 
Belgian Scale. 
Miles. 3rd rd English Scale. I 
Ordinary. Express. Third Class. 
a. 8s. a. 
Harrow 11} 0 53 0 7 0 11} 
Windsor 21} om t§@ 
Peterborough 76 3.2 
Bristol 1183 26:32 >. 
Crewe 158 6 3 IB 
York 191 7114 
Liverpool 201} 8 5 10 6} 16 9 
Newcastle 275} ll 13 9 22 8 
Edinburgh 401 16 8} 20 104 33 (0 
Glasgow 406 16 11 21 12 33 0 
Aberdeen 5422 22 7 28 23 40 0 


Prior to November 1, 1871, the Belgian rates for long dis- 
tances were considerably lower, as much as fifty per cent. be- 
tween places two hundred miles apart ; the charges diminishing 
in regular proportion beyond the first twenty-two miles. Even 
with the recent increase there is, as will be seen, a great dis- 

arity between the fares on the two sides of the Channel. In 
Belgien railways have been constructed almost entirely by the 
Government. These lines now pay seven per cent. So in 
Prussia, Hanover, Brunswick, Wurtemburg, Baden, and other 
German States, and also in Switzerland, the railways are under 
Government control. In Austria and in France they have 
been constructed by companies to whom concessions have been 
made for terms of years, after which they revert to the re- 
spective States. The “thoes passenger fares per mile are as 
follows on other Continental lines by the ordinary trains :— 


in 
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First. Second. Third. Fourth. 

Prussia. . . 1:57d. 1:17d. 080d, 0:40d. 
France . ... 1°88 1:40 0-95 — 
Bavaria. . . 1°33 0:89 0:60 — 
Rhenish . . 1°53 1:05 0°70 — 
Ttal ighest) 1:88 1:50 1:02 — 

1:47 1:19 0°85 


On the New York Central the charge is one penny a mile 
first class, and a halfpenny a mile second ; but there is no dif- 
ference of class on most of the American railways. In France 
the receipts of the passenger trains average 10s. 2d. per mile 
against 5s. dd. in England, while the working expenses are 
twenty-five per cent. lower. When Mr. Seymour Clarke was 
examined before the Railway Commission of 1846, that great 
authority summed up the reasons why foreign lines are worked 
more cheaply :—‘ Fewer trains; less wear and tear; slower 
speed.’ The last point demands special notice. The expense 
occasioned by increased speed is not very generally understood 
_ gr cougideyed. The wear and tear of the rolling-stock and the 
_, gonsumption of are. materially increased with an increase 
of. speed, whil2 the load which an engine can draw decreases 
_Tapidly, and the permanert way is seriously injured. A loco- 
“motive that can draw fifty waggons, or a gross weight of 375 
tons, at a speed of twenty miles an hour, can only draw half 
that weight at a speed of thirty miles an hour. For the higher 
rates of speed, and with the heavier engines, rails of nearly 
double the weight have had to be laid, and even these are 
crushed out of proper form in a short time, and become unsafe. 
Great speed, therefore, means very high fares ; and if passengers 
wish to travel at forty or forty-five miles an hour, they must be 
prepared to pay accordingly. The Irish Railway Commis- 
sioners, in their second report, after an exhaustive inquiry into 
the differences between the rates in Belgium and in Ireland, 
made the following recommendations :—(1) That there should 
be a reduction of 31, 45, and 42 per cent. respectively, in the 
mileage of the first, second, and third-class passengers ; (2) that 
a proportionate reduction should be made in the charges for 
horses and parcels carried by passenger trains; (3) that re- 
ductions of from 47 to 78 per cent. should be made in the 
minimum charges for goods; (4) that the tonnage rates should 
be reduced for all distances beyond the minimum, from 55 to 
64 per cent. 

is opens up some important matters, one of which is the 
question as to the free carrying of passengers’ luggage. On 
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most lines the weights allowed are 112 Ibs. first class, 84 Ibs. 
‘second class, and 56 lbs. third class; but it is notorious that 
these weights are often greatly exceeded. A small silver coin 
is potent in such matters, and, in addition, the bustle at many 
stations is too great, and the porters are too few or perfunctory 
for the luggage to be duly weighed. The fairest method to the 
railway companies and to those passengers who carry little or no 
luggage would be to charge those who do according to weight 
for everything beyond small hand-parcels, and then to hold the 
companies responsible for safe arrival. Another matter demand- 
ing notice is the gross inequality in the rates charged for 
goods. Timber is carried between Liverpool and Manchester 
oo miles) at 3;d. per ton per mile; between Liverpool and 

tockport (35 miles) at 3d.; between Stockport and Grimsby 
(98 miles) at 1}d.; between Manchester and Sunderland (125 
miles) at iths ofa penny. The rate for corn from Liverpool to 
Manchester is 6s. 8d. per ton, and from Liverpool to Derb 
(92 miles) 15s.; while from Derby to Gloucester (99 miles), it 
is only 7s. 6d.; and from Gloucester to Birmingham (53 miles), 
5s. 6d. The rate per ton for hardware from Birmingham to 
London (112 miles) is 27s. 6d.; to Sheffield (48 miles), 40s.; 
and to Newcastle (170 miles), 35s. Bar-iron is carried from 
Wolverhampton to Birmingham (12 miles) at 3°85d. per ton, 
and pig-iron at 2°61d.; but both are carried from the same 
place to Swansea (150 miles) at 0°65d. per ton. Earthen- 
ware costs 2°40d. per ton from the Potteries to London (150 
miles), and only 1°02d. from Newcastle-on-Tyne (275 miles). 
Machinery is 8°33d. per ton from Blackburn to Rochdale (22 
miles), and 1:94d. from Liverpool to Hull (125 miles). These 
instances might be multiplied ad infinitum, and the new classifica- 
tion of goods (involving a rise in some cases of 30 per cent.), 
which came into effect on the 1st of September last, does not 
vitiate the general principle illustrated above. On no English 
line is the ‘ terminal charge’ less than 1s. for the lowest class 
of goods; whilst, under the name of ‘porterage’ and ‘station 
accommodation’ it varies from 3s. to 17s. per ton for goods of 
the other six classes. 

This question of ‘terminal charges,’ like that of ‘booking 
fees’ for small parcels, is an old and vexed one. The entire 
subject of goods traffic needs to be thoroughly investi- 
gated, and placed upon a reasonable and just basis. It is 
well known that a ton of merchandize can be conveyed 
100 miles for a shilling of actual cost; so that the present 
charges are utterly exorbitant, and the inequalities and con- 
trarieties which appear in the specimens already given furnish 
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abundant proof of this. An additional illustration is afforded 
in the enormous coal traffic to the metropolis. There have been 
loud and just complaints as to the prices which Londoners have 
to give for this domestic necessity, which is often from 150 to 
200 per cent. dearer than in the coal districts. The retailers, 
the merchants, the great carrying companies, ard the pit owners 
all attempt to evade responsibility by casting the blame upon 
each other, but it is manifest to the consumers that an inordi- 
nate profit must be intercepted somewhere. It is commonly 
alleged that the cost of transit is the main item in the difference, 
but a single fact will dissipate that convenient theory. Some 
years since complaints were made by certain shareholders in the 
Great Eastern ‘haieay that coals were carried at unremune- 
rative charges. The traffic manager explained that it was 
needful to compete with other lines, but that as a matter of fact 
the business was profitable, even at the then low rates. He 
issued a statement, showing that each train, comprising on an 
average 190 tons net load, paid 8s. 7d. per mile, or a fraction 
— 3d. per ton per mile, while the actual cost of transit was as 
ollows 


Locomotive power ee 9°68d. 
Guards .. ee ‘Od. 
Lamp oils.. ee ee ee 
Permanent way .. «10d. 
Management and office expenses. . 10d. 


Total per train per mile.. 13-18d. 


As the waggons had to return empty this amount was doubled, 
so as to show the actual cost, being 2s.2°3d.; thus leaving a profit 
on each train of 6s. 43d. A ton of coals can be brought from 
the North to London for a trifle under 2s, so that there is no 
reason whatever why, when they are being sold for 8s. or 9s. at 
the pit-mouth, Londoners should have to pay from 22s. to 27s. 
The plea that even this sum is only half of what used to be 
exacted under the sea-borne system will not suffice, when the 
actual cost of transit is known. During the year 1871 the con- 
test between the Great Northern and the Midland Companies for 
the coal traffic to the metropolis led to a reduction of 3s. 3d. per 
ton in the rate of carriage, not one fraction of which found its 
way to the public; the whole being added by the merchants to 
their profits. There might be a greater and acheaper diffusion 
not only of coal, but of stone, iron, lime, manure, fish, vege- 
tables, &c., with manifest advantage to the entire community. 
In order to do this, however, and to the expedition of the 
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enormous goods traffic which now so often chokes the lines, 
impedes passengers, and occasions accidents, separate rails will 
eventually have to be laid down on all the trunk lines, as the 
London and North-Western Company are doing over their 
London district. 

The railway interest, like the brewing interest and the army 
and navy interests, is very powerful in the Legislature, and how- 
ever much the chairmen and directors of rival Companies may 
be opposed on aie of traffic, they are instantly united as 
one man when the interests of the travelling public are likely to 
be studied as against their monopoly. According to the 
last issue of ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Manual and Shareholders’ 
Guide,’ there are 48 railway directors in the House of 
Lords, and 122 in the House cf Commons. Most of 
these are on the boards of two companies: many are on three; 
some are notorious pluralists. Probably most of the noble 
Lords and honourable Members have invested in railways, 
so that it is not an easy matter to carry any measure of reform, 
however just in itself or urgently needed. Yet a change is 
impending, which not all the power, and wealth, and skill of all 
the railway directors and officials united will be able to avert. 
Whether their respective lines shall become State property by 
purchase,* as in the case of the telegraph system, does not 
yet clearly appear. Many excellent persons dread the exten- 
sion of what they regard as bureaucratic influence, anticipating 
only an increase of Government abuses—already too great. 
One thing, however, is certain, that an immense benefit would 
accrue to the lines themselves and to the community at large, 
by a clean sweep being made of at least two-thirds of the 
directors, whose incompetence is only equalled by their pre- 
tension and self-sufficiency. The scandals of successive boards 
of directors of such lines as the Great Eastern, the Brighton, 
the Chatham and Dover, and more recently, of the Metropolitan 
Railway, ought to doom the system altogether. Working ex- 
penses charged to capital instead of to revenue; old and rusty 
hulks of engines standing idle and useless for years, but credited 
time after time in the list of available rolling stock ; capital 
created by fictitious means, and loans contracted at ruinous 
prices, have been the bane and the ruin of once promising lines, 


* The Royal Commission on Railways reported adversely on the ques- 
tion of Government purchase. The power to do so was expressly restricted 
by the Railway Act of 1844 to future lines; so that in the event of such a 
project being carried out there would be 2,320 miles of railway exempted 
from it. The list is given in the report. (‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ session 
1867, vol. xxxviii., part 1, page 33.) 
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and have made their names synonymous with trickery and dis- 
grace. One instance only out of many need be given. It is 
taken from the ‘Report of the Committee of Investigation,’ 
appointed on August 31st, 1866, by the bewildered and exas- 
perated shareholders of that huge modern scandal, the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. The Committee, after months 
of patient and laborious investigation, reported (and their facts 
and figures have never been denied) that out of a nominal 
capital of £16,683,302 not less than a sum of £4,109,796 was 
admitted to have been spent in obtaining the remainder from 
the investing public, and that £1,948,007 more had been dis- 
bursed out of capital for the payment of dividends and of 
interest on loans. So that the actual expenditure for land, 
compensation, works, rolling stock, ships, engineering, Par- 
liamentary, and legal expenses was £10,625,498; while six 
millions had gone in financing, rigging the market, and making 
things generally pleasant. No wonder that the £100 shares 
sunk to £14, and that for a time the whole project tottered on 
the edge of a yawning gulf of bankruptcy and ruin. 

The fact is that the more the convenience of the public is 
studied the greater will be the profit accruing to railways. The 
chief improvements must originate with the authorities them- 
selves. If they would only learn to regard the interests of 
the public as being identical with their own; if they invited 
traffic by lowering their fares ; if they studied the convenience 
and the comfort of their supporters ; if they took means to en- 
sure punctuality; if carriages were well lit, properly warmed, 
cleansed, and ventilated; if those to whom smoking is a 
necessity were accommodated with the front half of the entire 
train, instead of being interspersed in compartments; if the 
remaining abominations at peleetheniaek counters were put an 
end to; and if there were a mutual recognition of tickets by 
various routes, or to joint stations, railway authorities would 
be the first to reap the benefit in a vastly increased traffic. 

It must not be forgotten that every instance of unpunctuality, 
over-charge, incivility, neglect, and inconvenience recoils upon 
its authors sooner or later, in the tangible and unpleasant form 
of diminished receipts. The tens of thousands of persons who 
travel for pleasure will take fewer journeys if they are charged 
too much, or if they are subjected to annoyances. The crowds 
of ladies who use the suburban lines into London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and other great centres, for 
shopping purposes, will make one trip serve the place of two or 
four, if their time and purses be not studied. Business men 
who are compelled to travel daily, will remove from a neigh- 
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bourhood if its railway authorities flout or neglect them. 
Letters of remonstrance and complaint may lie unheeded, but 
the answers must come some day. 

The unwise policy of most of our Railway Companies recoils 
upon them in the heavy costs in which they are muleted for 
accidents and collisions. During the year 1870 no less a sum 
than £322,500 had to be paid as compensation for personal in- 
juries, in addition to £123,931 as compensation for damage and 
loss of goods. Sums like these represent a moderate dividend, 
and if one-fiftieth part of the money had been bestowed upon 
improved working, most of the catastrophes might have been 
avoided, and an immense sum would have remained for dis- 
tribution among the shareholders in the form of increased divi- 
dends. True economy does not consist in cutting down to 
starvation-point the wages of the lower classes of railway ser- 
vants, nor in exacting from them undue and continuous labour. 
Neither is it wise to attempt to force a revenue by high fares 
and charges, for these are certain to drive away traffic. Rightly 
managed, our railways ought again to become a lucrative pro- 
perty to investors. That it is increasing in value is manifest 
from the dividends declared by most of the leading Companies 
in the first half of 1872. A comparison may be made with 
1862, the rates per annum being— 


1862. 1872. 
North Western ee ee 33 7 
Midland .. ee ee 4 7 
Great Northern ae ee 3 6 
South Western 43 
South Eastern 41 33 
North Eastern se oe 84 
London and Brighton ee 5 1i 
Great Western ee 54 
Great Eastern oe oe nil. 3 


Wisely and carefully administered, our railways ought to 
be a magnificent property, yielding a good and regular re- 
turn for the money invested. With judicious management 
there must be an immense development of traffic, both in goods 
and passengers ; and if true economy is exercised where alone 
it is prudent and right, the condition of this vast railway pro- 
perty may be greatly improved, to the advantage of the com- 
munity at large, and especially to that portion of it holding shares, 
with a view to investment. The palmy days prior to the 
great railway mania may again recur, and dividends of 8 and 
10 per cent., fairly earned, may astonish and delight the share- 
holders. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Nore to Pacr 400.—The Chairman of the Midland Railway 
Company, in addressing the recent half-yearly meeting of share- 
holders, stated that the experiment of conveying third-class 
passengers by all trains had proved most satisfactory. During 
the past six months, though the system had been in operation 
for one-half that time, there had been an increase of 33,000 
passengers booking first-class; a falling off to the extent of 
266,680 in second-class, but the great increase of 1,418,492 in 
third-class passengers. The receipts were in like propor- 
tion, being upon first-class passengers an increase of £3,968, 
upon second-class passengers a decrease of £36,974, and upon 
third-class an increase of £70,714, being a total increase of 
£37,735. 


Arr. IV.—On the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, with especial 
reference to the Objections recently urged against its Johannine 
Origin. 

(1.) Kritische Untersuchungen tiber die Kanonischen Evangelien. 
Von Dr. Ferpinanp CurisTiAn Baur. Tiibingen. 1847. 
(2.) Das Johanneische Evangelium nach seiner Eigenthiimlichkeit 


geschildert wnd erklart. Von Chr. Ernst Lurwarpr. Niirnberg. 
1852. 


(3.) Die Evangelien nach ihrer Enstehung und geschichtlichen 
Bedeutung. Von Dr. Hiteenretp. Leipzig. 1854. 
(4.) Das Charakterbild Jesu. Von Dr. DanteL ScHenKet. (An- 

hang, pp. 348-364.) Wiesbaden. 1864. 


(5.) Hinleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Dr. Friepricu Berk. 
2te Auflage (Das Evangelium des Johannes, pp. 178-237, 296- 
312.) Berlin. 1866. 

(6.) An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. By 

_ Davinson, LL.D. Vol. II. pp. 290-468. London. 
1868. 

(7.) The Fourth Gospel and its Advocates. By Samuen Davinson, 
LL.D. Theological Review, July, 1870. 

(8.) The Witness of St. John to Christ. By the Rev. Srantey 
Leatues, M.A. London. 1870. 

(9.) An Attempt to Ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel. 

By the late Rev. Joun James Taytor, B.A. Second Edition, 

London. 1870. 
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(10.) Historical Problems of the Fourth Gospel. (Essays, Theological 
and Literary, Vol. I. pp. 144-221.) By Ricnarp Hotr Hurroy, 
M.A.(Lond.) London. 1871. 


Few questions of Biblical criticism have excited such keen and 
— discussion as the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

ifty years have elapsed since the commencement of the con- 
troversy,* and it is still carried on with unabated ardour. The 
deep interest felt in this question is in great measure due to its 
connection with the still more absorbing problem relating to the 
person of our Lord. Though the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, 
and the authenticity of the fourth Gospel, do not stand and fall 
together, it is admitted on all sides that the Gospel, if authentic, 
lends very strong support to that doctrine. Mr. Taylor, in his 
‘ Attempt to Ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel,’ 
says :— 


‘ Had we only the Synoptists, though undoubtedly they invest the 
person of Christ with very extraordinary powers, and place him in a 
most intimate relation to God, we should hardly have claimed for 
him a nature higher than the human, however wonderfully endowed. 
On the other hand, did we know Him through the fourth Gospel alone, 
we could not doubt that the author of that work regarded Him as 
something more than human, an incarnation of the Eternal Word. 
This idea is so clearly expressed throughout, that nothing but a 
foregone conclusion and doctrinal prepossession could have blinded 
any one to the perception of it. That Gospel is regarded—and 
rightly by those who admit its authenticity—as a completion, from an 
apostolic source, of the inadequate conceptions of the person of Christ 
conveyed by the synoptical narratives. On a point so vital as this 
no authority could equal that of the beloved disciple who leaned on 
the bosom of the Lord, and was admitted to his inmost privacy of 
thought... .. But the question assumes another character when 
we find the evidence for the authorship of John decidedly defective. — 
Page 181. 


It is not, however, simply the authority of John that is 
gained, if the Gospel be his, but the authority of Christ Him- 
self, in so far as we may suppose that John faithfully reports 
His words. It is the testimony which Christ bears concerning 
Himself in this Gospel that makes it such valuable evidence, 
and imparts so much interest to the question of its authenticity. 
And this very fact makes it difficult to approach the question 
free from bias. It is simply impossible that those who on 


* We date from the publication of Bretschneider’s ‘ Probabilia de Evang. 
et Epist. Johannis Apost. Indole et Origine.’ Lipsiae, 1820. The objec- 
tions advanced in this work were at a later period substantially with- 
drawn by its author. 
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410 The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
various data of outward evidence and inward experience have 
reached a firm belief in the divinity of our Lord, should not be 
disposed to regard in the most favourable light a work which 
so materially supports their faith. But it is nevertheless 
possible for them to examine the question carefully ; to ignore 
no evidence that may be adduced on the adverse side, and to 
maintain a watchful eye against the perverting influence of 
their own prepossessions. This is what we now propose to do, 
arranging our subject thus :-— 

I. Internal evidence from the book considered by itself. 

II. Evidence derived from comparison of this book with other 
writings ascribed to the same author. 

III. The bearing of the synoptical gospels on the credibility 
of the fourth. 

IV. The testimony of the early fathers. 


I. Inrernat Evipvence. 


Before proceeding to discuss the point of authorship, it may 
be well to inquire what is the general character of the book 
with which we have to deal. Is it veritable history; or are 
the transactions recorded an artificial setting for a particular 
view of truth which the writer is anxious to impress on the 
minds of his readers? Baur assumes the latter, and finds the 
justification of his hypothesis in the correspondence between 
the facts of the Gospel and that leading idea which they are 
(presumably) designed to illustrate. This leading idea is ‘ the 
‘divine greatness and glory of Jesus, in conflict with the un- 
‘belief of the Jews.’ The events recorded in the gospel present 
both sides of this conflict, in their sharpest opposition to each 
other. Therefore (?) we may assume they were invented for 
this purpose. To quote Baur’s own words, ‘The idea in its 
‘ own independent significance so overpowers the history that it 
*has moulded the latter to its own measure; and in fact has 
‘made it only the form of its (own) outward manifestation.’ 
Therefore it is that Christ, at the very beginning of his historv, 
works the miracle of Cana in Galilee, and manifests His glory, 
and His disciples believe in Him. Therefore it is that the scene 
of the conflict with unbelief is transferred from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, the metropolis of the country, and the head-quarters 
of the hierarchy. Therefore it is that in this gospel no token 
of humiliation, like the agony of Gethsemane, is allowed to dim 
the brightness of the Divine Word. Therefore it is that the 
miracle of the raising of Lazarus is invented as a fitting close to 
His glorious career; and therefore we are justified in ascribing 
whatever is out of harmony with other accounts or with our 
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own preconceived notions to the inventive fancy and the over- 
mastering ‘idea’ of the writer. But what reasoning is this ? 
Because a history is written with a purpose, therefore it is no 
longer history? Because Carlyle writes a life of Cromwell, 
with a view to cléaring his character, therefore the leading idea 
prevents us placing any reliance on the historic accuracy of the 
facts? Because Louis Napoleon writes a life of Cesar, in justi- 
fication of Imperialism, therefore we may expect to find facts 
perverted, and dates altered, e.g., the conquest of Gaul accom- 
plished in three years instead of nine, and the reforms of 
Augustus set down as the work of his great uncle? Yet these 
would not be wider departures from the well-ascertained facts 
of history than those which, according to Baur’s theory, the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel has been led to make, in order to 
carry out and substantiate his ‘ grund-idee.’ Is this conceivable 
in any other writing than a pure romance, which the Fourth 
Gospel evidently is not? Since, however, the purpose with 
which a history is written may influence a writer in the colour- 
ing and disposition of his facts, let us glance at the different 
‘foundation ideas’ which different writers have found in the 
work. According to some, the object the author had in view 
was to combine the Adyos-theory of Philo, with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. But if so, to say nothing of the numerous 
differences between the Philonian and the Johannine Adyos,* 
why did the author leave the subject at the end of the first 
paragraph of his book, and make no reference to it afterwards P 
Again, it has been said that the object of the Gospel was to 
weaken the authority of Petrine teachers in the Church by pre- 
senting Peter in an unfavourable light, and exalting John’s 
position among the apostles. But if so, why is the important 
commission to Peter recorded ? (ch. xxi.) ; and why is his noble 
confession of Christ reported without the subsequent officious- 
ness which drew down on him so severe a rebuke from his 
Master? (Cf. ch. vi. 66-71, with Matt. xvi. 13-23, and Mark 
viii. 29-33.) If, on the other hand, the Gospel were written to 
favour the Eastern Church, in opposition to the Roman, why 
did the writer give an account of the passover, which could so 
easily be manipulated in favour of the Roman custom of 
celebrating Easter, thus lending aid to his opponents, in what 
was one of the chief controversies between the two churches ? 
If any such party purpose were discernible in the book, it might 
make us somewhat suspicious of its historic accuracy, and might 


* These differences are clearly exhibited in a brief but discriminating 
article by Licentiate R. Réhricht, in the ‘Studien und Kritiken,’ 1868, 
Heft II. 
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throw some unfavourable reflection on the character of the 
writer ; but of all the party purposes which have been alleged 
there is not one that is not refuted by the evidence of the book 
itself. 

There is no doubt an object, a purpose, an aim in the Gosrel. 
The facts are recorded with an end in view—an end stated by 
the writer himself, and which theologians of such opposite 
schools as Dr. Luthardt and Dr. Davidson agree in accepting as 
the true one. The end was to produce belief. ‘These things 
‘are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
‘Son of God; and that believing ye might have life through 
‘His name.’ (Ch. xx. 31.) But admitting this; admitting 
even further, as subservient to this end, Baur’s ‘ foundation 
idea’ that the glory of Jesus was to be exhibited in conflict 
with the unbelief of the Jews, this does not in the least impair 
its value as history. An author may write a biographical 
sketch with the purpose of bringing out some great truth, and 
may select his facts accordingly, so that throughout there may 
be that correspondence between the events recorded and the 
truth they are designed to illustrate; but it does not follow 
that those facts are the invention of his brain. Such a corre- 
spondence may be accounted for on the hypothesis of se/ection, 
as completely as on that of fabrication. On the supposition that 
this Gospel is the work of the Apostle John, it is precisely 
what we should expect, that with the end of producing belief 
in view, he would select from the fulness of his acquaintance 
with the life of Christ such incidents as had not hitherto found 
their way into the traditions and documents of the Church. 
How far his facts are discrepant with those traditions and docu- 
ments we must reserve for the present; but the Gospel itself 
carries on the face of it all the marks of veritable history. 
Unless the reader come to it with a foregone conclusion (e. g. 
the impossibility of miracles), he will find in it nothing incre- 
dible ; but, on the contrary, much that evinces its trustworthi- 
ness, and several indications that it is the work of one who 
— witnessed the scenes recorded, as we now proceed to 
show. 

Passing by such minute specifications of time and place as 
might possibly be the result of design, though apparently the 
evidence of an eye-witness, we can point to others, which 
exclude the supposition of any such attempt to give to fiction 
the air of reality. The cutting off of Peter’s ear is mentioned 
by all the evangelists; only Luke and John say it was the 
right ear; John alone tells us the servant’s name was Malchus. 


Now, if John be the writer, and John be the beloved disciple, 
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who was with Peter all that night, it is precisely in Ais narra- 
tive that we should expect to find mention of the servant’s 
name. For the beloved disciple, we are told, was acquainted 
with the high priest and his servants. But we are told this 
incidentally, in quite another connection (xviii. 15, 16) ; and it 
will hardly be supposed that this intimacy is invented to account 
for the writer’s knowledge of the servant’s name, or the name 
given (by this evangelist only) because he was afterwards going 
to represent himself as acquainted with the high priest. And, 
in confurmity with the fact of this writer’s acquaintance with 
the high priest’s household, we find, in this Gospel alone, one of 
Peter’s accusers described as ‘the kinsman of him whose ear 
Peter cut off.’ (xviii. 26.) 

Still more difficult to account for, on the supposition of 
fabrication, are the words at the close of the 14th chapter, 
‘ Arise, let us go hence.’ They are generally supposed to mark 
the rising of Jesus from the supper-table preparatory to going 
forth into the garden. But our Lord continues his discourse in 
the 15th chapter, the record leaving it uncertain whether what 
follows was spoken as they stood ready for departure in the 
house, or by the way as they went towards the brook Kedron. 
The ‘ going forth,’ (€&A0e) (xviii. 1), seems to imply the latter ; 
but the very uncertainty increases the force of the argument, 
since it excludes any ultimate object in the introduction of the 
words, in this abrupt manner. One supposition, and one only, 
will account for their place here, viz., that they were really 
spoken, and were recorded by a writer who was anxious to 
gather up every word he had heard uttered by his Master on 
that memorable night. A tone, a gesture of the speaker at the 
moment, may have indelibly impressed them on John’s memory ; 
but that any one writing a fictitious account should have intro- 
duced this disjointed clause into the midst of our Lord’s dis- 
course without motive, and so far as appears in the narrative 
without sequence, is incredible.* Small as the circumstance is, 


it seems to us an unmistakable indication of the character of 
the book. 


* The conjecture of Strauss and Baur does not make it one whit more 
credible. They suppose that John has brought in here the words spoken 
by our Lord in the garden of Gethsemane, when the band of the chief 
priests approached to take him, ‘ Rise, let us be going, &c.’ (Matt. xxvi. 
46), having borrowed them from the Synoptists, in the tradition on which 
their narratives are based. Now, not to say that this verbal dependence 
on the first three gospels is inconsistent with the hypotheses on which 
Strauss and Baur severally construct the fourth, how does it tend to 
explain in the least degree why a writer should have introduced the 
borrowed words at this place, where they are totally uncalled for ? 
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Not less so is the harmony of character shown in the three 
incidental allusions to Thomas (xi. 16, xiv. 5, xx. 25). It is 
scarcely conceivable that these three speeches, arising as they 
do out of the events of the narrative, should have been intro- 
duced for the sake of giving it an air of reality. And if it 
were so, the consistency of character would have been made 
more apparent. The frame of mind indicated would have been 
the same in all three; wheréas what we have here is the same 
character in three different moods. In the first the despondent 
disciple, refusing to take comfort from his Master’s words, is 
animated by the courage of despair,—‘ Let us also go that we | 
may die with Him.’ In the second he betrays a sense of wé/er 
ignorance and helplessness not. less desponding,—‘ Lord, we know 
‘not whither Thou goest, and how can we know the way?’ In 
the third he manifests the stubborn incredulity of a man who 
will not be convinced,—‘ Except I shall see in His hands the 
‘print of the nails, and put my finger into the print of the 
‘nails, and thrust my hand into His side, I will not believe.’ 
Does this harmony amidst diversity in incidental allusions to 
the same character, look like an artful contrivance, or like the 
testimony of a man who records what he witnessed? And, as 
Mr. Leathes keenly observes, if it were an artful contrivance, 
would the writer, who throughout his book attaches so much 
importance to faith, have made Christ deal so leniently with the 
doubting disciple ? 

The twenty-first chapter supplies evidence for determining 
the approximate date of this Gospel, and shows that it could 
not have been written, as the Tiibingen school suppose, about the 
middle of the second century. Whether the chapter be from 
the same hand that wrote the others or not, there can be no 
doubt that the author intended his work to conclude with the 
last verses of chapter xx. The motive for adding the appendix 
is plainly to correct the impression which had got abroad that 
Christ had said John should not die. Now this motive could 
only exist daring the lifetime of the apostle, or immediately 
after his death. It is in the highest degree improbable that 
when the apostle had already been dead for more than half a@ cen- 
tury any one would write this narrative to show that his death 
was not inconsistent with words spoken by Christ half a cen- 
tury before that. \ 

ur examination of the internal evidence thus far has 
brought us to the conclusion that the Gospel was written about 
the end of the first century, by one who was present at most of 
the transactions recorded. But we take a step farther, and 
endeavour to discover the actual author. There is a certain 
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disciple who is mentioned throughout the book in a very pecu- 
liar way. His name never occurs, yet he is one of the most 
prominent characters introduced. He is called ‘the disciple 
‘whom Jesus loved,’ xiii. 23, xix. 26, xx. 2, xxi. 20; ‘the 
‘other disciple,’ xviii. 15, 16; xx. 2, 3, 4,8. ‘That disciple,’ 
xvili. 15, xix. 27, xxi. 23. He leans on Jesus’ breast at supper ; 
he is the constant companion of Peter; and there can be little 
doubt that he is one of the two who first followed Jesus (i. 37, 
40). 

Now, first, we cannot err if we identify this ‘ beloved dis- 
ciple’ with the apostle John. As this is universally admitted, 
we need not adduce the considerations which establish it. 
Secondly, notwithstanding many difficulties, we are led de- 
cisively to identify this beloved disciple with the writer of the 
Gospel. No reason has ever been assigned for the peculiar way 
in which the mention of his name is avoided (while the names 
of other disciples are mentioned freely), except that he was the 
author of the work, and from modesty or some other motive 
avoided the mention of his own name. Dr. Davidson ridicules 
the notion of ‘ modesty ;’* but still he says, ‘It is plain that 
‘the author meant his work to be taken for the apostle’s. He 
‘intimates that he was an immediate disciple of the Lord, the 
‘beloved disciple, who was none other than the apostle John, 
‘and avoids all mention of the name.’ (Vol. ii. p. 442.) ; 

It is conceded by all opponents of the authenticity that if it 
be not John’s writing it is intended to pass for it. Baur puts 
the matter thus:—‘In one word, the author of the Gospel 
‘ speaks of his identity with the apostle John, only as one whois 
‘concerned not with the person but with the matter. His Gospel 
‘shall be regarded as Johannine; but it shall not carry the 
‘apostle’s name on the face of it. At least, the author himself 
‘ will not once distinctly utter it in order to make it his own; 
‘only the reader shall be led on to make this combination, and 
‘to place the apostle in the closest possible connection with a 
‘ gospel written in his spirit’ (p. 379). Vain is the attempt 
to exculpate the writer from the charge of false dealing, if he 
were not really the beloved disciple. In fact, this supposition 
of Baur’s implies greater cunning and duplicity than if the 
writer had boldly headed his work with the name of the apostle ; 
and we maintain that such a jesuitical method of procedure is 

‘ utterly incompatible with the character of the man who wrote this 


* Mr. Leathes suggests, with some degree of segue ae. that John 
may have omitted his name in consistency with the principle, traceable 
throughout, of letting the truth rest upon the response made to it by the 
inward witness, rather than on any external authority. 
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Gospel, be his name what it may. It is frequently considered a 
sufficient exculpation to say that literary forgeries were common 
in the second century, and must not be judged by a modern 
standard. Now this overlooks the very point of the argument, 
which is that such duplicity would be condemned judged by the 
writer’s own standard. It is to no purpose therefore that Kohe- 
leth, the prophetic part of Daniel, the book of Enoch, and the 
Clementine Homilies are quoted as parallel instances. They are 
not parallel. The first three (even if the case of an assumed 
name were made out) do not purport to be histories, which 
materially alters the case; and the whole moral tone of the 
Clementine Homilies is below that of the Gospel. Thus in the 
2nd homily, Peter sends his disciples to entrap Simon Magus 
by feigning themselves his followers; and in the 5th, Clement 
Wishes not to record the gross deception he practised on his 
friend Appion. What wonder if such a writer sought to pass 
off his work under an assumed name! Its tone regarding 
truthfulness may have been the tone prevalent in the second 
century, but certainly it is not the tone of the fourth Gospel, 
which lays more stress on truth than any other book in the 
New Testament. (See i. 14, 17; iv. 23, 24; viii. 32, 40, 44, 
46; xiv. 6; xvi. 18; xvii. 19; xviii. 37, and other passages.) 
That this writer, with his marvellous insight into cha- 
racter and motive, his ruthless probing of the conscience, his 
delicate appreciation of truth, his delight in the exposure 
of ‘shams’ (which we shall have occasion to notice subse- 
quently), should seek to support the truth by practising decep- 
tion, would be a psychologicul contradiction and an unparalleled 
anomaly in the history of literature. 

This argument loses none of its force if we concede that the 
writer nowhere distinctly states his identity with the beloved 
disciple. For it is admitted on all hands (see the opinions of 
Baur and Davidson quoted above) that he does intentionally 
produce this impression on the reader ; and, the intention being 
admitted, the more subtle and circuitous the means employed to 
carry it out, the greater is the inconsistency with the character 
of the book. 

There are three passages where the writer has been supposed 
to state distinctly that he was an eye-witness of the facts re- 
corded. The first is chap. i. 14,—‘The word became flesh 
‘and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory,’ &c. Let us 
admit that the ‘we’ may be used of the Christian conscious- 
ness generally, like the ‘us’ which immediately precedes, and 
the ‘we’ which follows in verse 16. 


The second passage is chap. xix. ver. 35,—‘ And he that saw 
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‘it bare record; and his record is true: and he (éxeivos) 
‘knoweth that he saith true, that ye might believe.’ Here 
again we are not justified in identifying the eye-witness with 
the writer. The use of éxeivos by the writer to denote him- 
self as the subject of A¢ye: is hardly admissible. The passage 
which has been cited in defence of it, ‘Thou hast both seen 
him, and he (éxeivos) it is that talketh with thee,’ ix. 37, is 
not to the point, because there the éxeivos is predicate, ‘ he that 
talketh with thee is that man,’ i.e. the man previously defined. 
Therefore, though difficulties beset either interpretation, let us 
admit, what the opponents of the authenticity are very anxious 
to prove, that the writer here cites the testimony of an eye- 
witness for an event at which he himself was not present. Let 
us consider to what this leads us. The fact of blood and water 
gushing from the side of Christ was not more marvellous than 
others which the writer had recorded. Why should he go out 
of his way to produce this strong attestation of it? Just because 
it was one of the very few that he had not himself witnessed. If we 
refer to the 27th verse we shall see that the beloved disciple had 
been sent home with the mother of Jesus. It is not probable 
that he left her, to return to the scene of the crucifixion ; and 
this remarkable occurrence taking place during his absence, he 
thinks it necessary to vouch for it by stating that he had it on 
the authority of a veracious man who saw it with his own eyes. 
We have here an wndesigned intimation of the writer’s autoptic 
testimony, of no small value, though hitherto, we believe, un- 
noticed. Throughout the Gospel the writer speaks as one 
whose word was sufficient. He never seems to doubt the possi- 
bility of his own testimony being questioned ; but the mention 
of an occurrence which we learn incidentally he did not himself 
witness, he carefully supports with reliable testimony. This 
implies that he was a witness of the other facts recorded. 

The third passage adduced by some as establishing a distinct 
claim on the part of the writer to be considered an eye- 
witness is chap. xxi. 24, 25,—‘ This is the disciple which tes- 
‘tifieth these things; and we know that his testimony is 
‘true: and there are also many other things which Jesus 
‘did, the which if they should be written every one, I suppose,’ 
&c. Now whatever be the opinion as to the rest of the 21st 
chapter, there can be little doubt that these verses are the addi- 
tion of another hand or hands. Now the 24th verse is found 
in every manuscript that has come down tous. If therefore it 
was not part of the original MS. it must have been added (pro- 
bably by the elders of the church at Ephesus) very shortly 
after its first appearance, and is thus a witness in the earliest 
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half of the second century to the Johannine authorship of the 
Gospel. 

With the notice of one more fact we conclude our summary 
of the internal evidence on the positive side. It isa singular 
circumstance pointed out by Ebrard and Credner, that whereas 
in the synoptic evangelists the forerunner of Christ is generally 
called John the Baptist, by way of distinction from John the son 
of Zebedee, he is never so called in this Gospel, but is through- 
out simply ‘John.’ This is precisely what we should expect 
if the book were written by John himself, sinee the necessity 
for a distinctive adjunct would never present itself to his mind. 
What makes the fact more significant is this, that the writer is 
particularly careful in other cases to prevent the possibility of 
confusion between two individuals bearing the same name. 
Thus Simon, Andrew’s brother, is invariably called in this 
Gospel Simon Peter, to distinguish him from Zelotes; Judas, 
‘not Iscariot,’ is distinguished from the traitor (xiv. 22), 
and Philip’s home is mentioned, ‘which was of Bethsaida in 
Galilee’ (i. 45, xii. 21), apparently to distinguish him from 
Philip the deacon. 

Before we proceed to the other kinds of evidence, we must 
briefly notice those objections which fall under this division of 
our subject. We have already criticized the assertion that 
the Gospel betrays an ulterior purpose unworthy of an apos- 
tolic writer. The allegation of topographical errors has been 
examined and abundantly refuted by Van Oosterzee in his 
‘Apologetic Lectures on John’s Gospel’ (pp. 34—39, Clark’s 
translation), and by Luthardt in the work cited at the head of 
this article (pp. 85—87). 

f more importance is the observation that the writer seems 
to speak of ‘the Jews’ as though they were a nation of 
foreigners. The opponents of Christ are called indiscriminately 
‘the Jews.’ The great national festivals are spoken of thus: 
‘The Passover, a feast of the Jews, was nigh,’ vi.4. ‘The 
Jews’ Feast of Tabernacles was nigh at hand,’ vii. 2—and so on 
throughout the Gospel. This language is certainly strange 
from the pen of a Jew. But if we remember that this Gospel 
was written after the destruction of Jerusalem, 7. e. after the 
Jews had ceased to be a nation, we shall not greatly wonder 
that even a Palestinian Jew writing for Gentiles should speak of 
his countrymen as ‘the Jews,’ and of their feasts as something 
unknown to his readers. 

The passage xviii. 13, 5s jv dpxepévs rod éxiavtod Tod éxelvov 
‘ who was high-priest that same year,’ has been quoted to show 
that the writer was under the impression that the high-priest 
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was changed annually. Now if it could be proved that the 
writer used these words in order to fix the date of the cruci- 
fixion, i.e. as a mark of time, the inference would be just. But 
a comparison of xi. 49—51, xviii. 18, 14, will leave no doubt 
but that his object is to point out the fact, that he who uttered 
the words ‘it is expedient that one man should die for the 
nation,’ and thus became the main instrument in the death of 
Jesus, was the very man who in his official capacity offered the 
sacrifice for the people on the great day of atonement. It is 
urged, however, that the writer certainly had some confused 
notion about a change of the high-priesthood, since according 
to the best MSS. he represents Christ’s trial as taking place before 
Annas. If instead of ‘confused notion of the writer,’ we say he 
indicates some confusion in the exercise of the functions of the 
office, we shall probably be nearer the truth. It is remarkable 
that in Luke iii. 2 we find the curious expression, ‘in the high- 
priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas,’ apxvepéws A. xai K.) and 
in Acts iv. 6 we read, ‘Annas the high-priest, and Caiaphas.’ 
Does not this show that either on account of their near relation- 
ship, or from some other cause, the functions of the high-priest 
were shared by Annas and Caiaphas, and that John’s representa- 
tion is exactly accordant with the facts of history ? Baur, indeed, 
boldly states that the error of Luke iii. 2 gave rise to the error 
in the fourth Gospel, and quotes Josephus’ ‘ Antiquities,’ xviii. 2, 
2, and 4, 3, as showing that Caiaphas was high-priest from 25 to 
36 a.v. The first statement is in itself improbable; the best critics 
being agreed that the writer of the fourth Gospel never saw the 
other three. The words of Josephus show only that the office 
was not formally transferred from Caiaphas to Annas. They 
do not exclude the possibility of their having shared the duties 
of the office; and even if they did, we might still ask why the 
single testimony of Josephus should outweigh the mutually 
supporting evidence of John, Luke, and (possibly a third witness) 
the compiler of the Acts? 

Finally, while these objections may raise some doubts as to 
the possibility of the author of the Gospel being a Jew, there 
are numerous indications which point to a Jew and none other 
as the author of the work. He evinces great familiarity with 
the localities of Jerusalem (v. 2, x. 23, xi. 18, xix. 13). He 
refers to the Scriptures of the Old Testament with the orthodox 
Jewish formula ‘that the Scripture might be fulfilled.” In no 
other evangelist does this occur so frequently ; and further, in 
many of the citations (e.g. xii. 40, xiii. 18, xix. 37) instead of 
quoting from the LXX., he gives in part at least his own trans- 
lation from the Hebrew. 
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We now advance to a very important branch of our subject. 


II. Comparison oF THE FourtH GosPEL WITH OTHER WRITINGS 
ASCRIBED TO THE SAME AUTHOR. 


We begin with the Apocalypse. We have here a work which 
has for its Johannine authorship external testimony as strong, 
if not stronger, than that which can be adduced in favour of the 
Gospel. The internal differences between the latter and this 
work are so great that it is at first sight extremely difficult to 
believe they could have been written by the same man. More- 
over, these differences are of such a character that they all 
point to John as being the author of the Apocalypse rather than 
of the Gospel. 

There are first differences of language. The Apocalypse 
was written by a man imperfectly acquainted with Greek. 
Hebraisms abound, and the violations of Greek grammar are 
flagrant. Dr. Davidson (vol. i. pp. 339, 340) gives an admirable 
summary of them, and to this we must be content to refer our 
readers. The Gospel, on the other hand, though not free from 
Hebraisms, is perhaps as good Greek as any book in the New 
Testament ; so that the question has often been answered affirm- 
atively by candid critics,—Is not the former the work of the 
Galilean fisherman, the latter from the pen of some better 
scholar ? 

Again, the theological standpoint of the writer of the 
Apocalypse is different. It is ‘ millenarian,’ whereas in the 
Gospel the second coming of Christ is spoken of in terms that 
raise no expectation of outward pomp and circumstance, but 
mag rather to His coming to the disciples through the Spirit. 

he ideas of Christ and His kingdom in the Apocalypse are 
markedly Jewish. There is an altar and a slain lamb; the 
twelve tribes come into prominence; to eat things offered to 
idols is an offence ; the reproach is cast upon those who do so 
that ‘they say that they are Jews and are not.’ The Gospel, on 
the other hand, speaks of ‘the Jews’ with the utmost bitterness ; 
and the whole tenour of our Lord’s discourse is to the effect that 
He came to establish a kingdom in which there should be 
neither Jew nor Gentile as such, but in which all should dwell 
as children of acommon Father. Surely, it is said, the hand 
of the born Jew who was associated with Peter as an apostle of 
the circumcision appears in the former work, while the latter 
betrays the wider school of Alexandria. 

Once more, there is apparently a great difference in the 
temperament of the writer. The tone of the Apocalypse is 
vehement and severe, that of the Gospel calm and benignant. 
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The Apocalypse is full of denunciations, vials, plagues, flames, 
and blood. The Gospel conveys in general the utterances of a 
mind free from the spirit of conflict, absorbed in the contem- 
plation of spiritual truths. Here, again, some recognise the 
‘son of thunder’ in the book of Revelation, and in the fourth 
Gospel a man of totally different disposition. 

We do not escape from the difficulty if (with Bleek and 
Hutton) we admit the diversity of authorship, but assign the 
Gospel to John, and the Apocalypse to some Ephesian Presbyter. 
If one is John’s and the other not, the Apocalypse corresponds 
most nearly with what we know of the son of Zebedee apart 
from the disputed writings, and has the strongest external testi- 
mony in its favour. 

Notwithstanding the differences enumerated, more is to be said 
in favour of the Johannine origin of both books than can be 
advanced in behalf of any other view; for the external testi- 
mony to the authenticity of both is exceedingly strong, as also 
the resemblance amidst diversity ; and the evidence of the first 
epistle, which stands as a middle link between the two, points a way 
out of the dilemma. 

But before examining that evidence, let us investigate a little 
further the difficulties we have mentioned. 

1. As to the language, it cannot be denied that the difference 
in the two books is most remarkable; but is it greater than can 
be accounted for by hypotheses which on other grounds we are 
led to assume as facts? The absence of any allusion in the 
Apocalypse to the destruction of Jerusalem leads us to suppose 
that it was written prior to that event, probably between 50 and 
70 a.p. The Gospel is universally ascribed to a much later date, 
not earlier than the close of the first century. If the former 
be, as we believe it was, the first literary effort of a Galilean 
fisherman imperfectly acquainted with Greek, there is con- 
fessedly no difficulty in accounting for the barbarous style in 
which it is written. If the latter was composed by the same 
man after an interval of thirty or forty years passed in the Greek 
colonies of Asia Minor, in a position which brought him into con- 
tact with men of intelligence and culture, and vompelled him 
to make frequent use of Greek as a medium of conversation and 
epistolary correspondence, is it at all incredible that he should 
have made such improvement in grammar and style as to enable 
him to write the fourth Gospel ? 

Against this explanation it has been urged that since John must 
have been at least fifty years of age when he wrote the Apoca- 
lypse, he was too old to make much advance in style and diction. 
But the objectors forget that this advance was in a foreign lan- 
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guage. We admit that a man’s use of his mother-tongue becomes 
too set by fifty years’ employment of it, to admit of much improve- 
ment. But Greek was not John’s mother-tongue. He had 
probably never employed it for literary. purposes till he wrote 
the Apocalypse, and there is therefore nothing incredible in the 
subsequent mastery of it which the Gospel displays. 

Further, it would be most one-sided to notice the differences 
of language without also noticing the numerous and marked re- 
semblances. The fact that many words, phrases, and construc- 
tions are found in these two books of the New Testament, 
and in these alone, affords strong evidence in favour of 
identity of authorship. Many of these have been collated by 
Dr. Davidson (i. 328 ff.), and to them we would add the follow- 
ing :—The passive form of 0% to denote the state of drunken- 
ness (John ii. 10; Rev. xvii. 2). Elsewhere in New Testament 
the active form is used. Typéw with éx in the sense of ‘keep 
from’ (Jno. xvii. 15; Rev. iii. 10). The peculiar word éxxevréw 
(Jno. xix. 37; Rev. i. 7). with a genitive of the measure 
of distance, cradiav dexarévre, &c. (Jno. xi. 18, xxi. 8; Rev. 
xiv. 20); dpviov (Jno. xxi. 15; Rev. v. 6), and his peculiar 
usage of fva (see Winer’s ‘Grammar of the New Testament 
Diction,’ Clark’s Translation, pp. 354-5). After deducting all he 
can from the force of these resemblances, Dr. Davidson says, 
‘Enough remains to prove that the correspondences are not 
‘ accidental, and either betray the same author, or show that the 
‘ writer of the one book was influenced by the ideas of the other.’ 
The last alternative will hardly account for the verbal coin- 
cidences so close and so numerous, and we are shut up to the 
first hypothesis. 

2. Turning now to the difference of theological standpoint, 
no one can deny that there is, to adopt modern phraseology, 
a ‘broader’ tone in the Gospel than in the Apocalypse. Yet 
the latter is not exclusively Jewish, nor the former altogether 
devoid of Jewish sentiments.* The Gospel, as already observed, 
quotes the Jewish Scriptures with the utmost deference 
to their authority. ‘Salvation’ is said to be ‘of the 
Jews’ (Jno. iv. 22). On the other hand the Apocalypse, 
while giving some prominence to the Jews, provides 
ample space for saved Gentiles in the New Jerusalem ; and 
a spirit wider than that of Judaism is indicated in the state- 
ment, ‘I saw no temple therein, for the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple of it.’ Whilst there may be some 


* See two interesting papers by Professor Milligan in the Contempora 
Review, Aug. and Sept., 1871. et 
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difference in the Christology and the Eschatology of the two 
books, we can easily believe that this was the result of increased 
spiritual enlightenment. In periods of great religious awaken- 
ing progress in the truth is more rapid, change of view more 
frequent and complete, than under other circumstances. This 
was a period of, we might almost say, creative energy, when 
‘a nation was born ina day.’ Compare the spiritual state of 
the apostles before the day of Pentecost and after. Was there 
not a greater advance in that case than from the standpoint of 
the Apocalypse to that of the Gospel? If, under the enlighten- 
ing influence of the Spirit, the one was made, why not the 
other? Here again we must also set over against the palpable 
differences the equally palpable resemblances. Both books set 
forth the conflict between light and darkness, the good and the 
evil principle. Both describe the battle with Satan and the prince 
of this world, who in both is said to be ‘ cast out.’ (John xii. 31 
—Rev. xii. 9.) Both picture the absolute completion of the 
Christian life, the one in its inward beauty, the other in its out- 
ward manifestation. In both prominenceis given to the principle 
of judgment according to works. In both Christ is called the 
Lamb of God ; who in the Apocalypse is said to be ‘slain from 
the foundation of the world,’ and in the Gospel ‘ to take away 
the sins of the world,’ and ‘to give His flesh for the life of the 
world’ (vi. 51). Baur admits that it may be truly said that ‘ the 
‘Gospel is a spiritualized Apocalypse. In spite of all differences 
‘as to the matter, there is at least the same way of looking at 
‘things’ (dieselbe Anschauungsweise), p. 380. 

3. Finally, we have to regard the difference of temperament 
manifested, and the supposed inconsistency of the calm character 
of the Gospel with the description of John given by the synop- 
tists. ‘Too much has been made of this. There are many pas- 
sages of the Apocalypse which breathe a spirit of perfect tran- 
quillity (vii. 16, 17; xxi. 1-4, 22-27; xxii. 1-5), and on the 
other hand no passage in the gospels (except perhaps Mat. xxiii.) 
is so full of bitter invective as the eighth chapter of John. The 
opposition of the Jews to Christ is throughout more vehement, 
~ and described with greater vividness, than in the synoptists, 

and the verb ‘to hate’ occurs more frequently here than in 
any other book of the New Testament. Some people derive their 
notion of John more from medieval painters than from his- 
toric evidence. All the writings ascribed to him, and the inci- 
dents related of him by his contemporaries, agree in suggesting 
a character ardent and affectionate, giving vent to its emotions 
in acts rather than words, and requiring from others like 
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evidence of the sentiments they professed. (Cf, Mark ix. 38 ; 
Luke ix. 54; John xiii. 23 ; xviii. 15; xix. 27 ; xx. 4; xxi. 20; 
1 Johni. 6; ii. 9; iii. 7-17; Rev. ii. 2, 9; xxii. 8.) 

The strength of the case, therefore, that has been made out 
against the identity of authorship of the Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse disappears on close examination. It may be true, as Mr. 

aylor says, that differences so great and so varied can be found 
in the works of no other author. With no other author have 
so many circumstances conspired to produce difference. The 
difference of the subject, the different period of life at which the 
author wrote, the fact that the language was to some extent a 
foreign language, the facilities afforded him for improve- 
ment in it during the interval, the fact that the time was one 
favourable to a rapid increase in spiritual knowledge—all these 
make it easier to account for the differences in the supposition 
of identity of authorship, than to account for the resemblances 
in the supposition of diversity. 

But the difficulty resulting from a comparison of the Apoca- 
lypse with the Gospel is still further diminished, nay, turned 
into a positive argument for the Johannine origin of both 
books, when we examine the character of the first Epistle. This 
is the ‘missing link,’ which in every one of the particulars 
noticed, bridges over the gap between the Apocalypse and the 
Gospel, and enables us to understand how the writer of the 
former, passing through the intermediate stage indicated in the 
epistle, became the writer of the Gospel. The epistle, indeed, 
stands nearer to the Gospel as probably in point of time, so also in 
substance and manner; yet the resemblances to the Apocalypse 
are neither few nor insignificant. In all, it shows a middl: 
position, a transition stage. Thus, with respect to the writer’. 
temperament ; we find side by side with loving utterances which 
remind the reader forcibly of the Gospel, bursts of fierce de 
nunciation which recal the vials of the Apocalypse. Such ex- 
pressions as ‘he is a liar’ are frequent; he that ‘ hateth his 
brother’ is called a ‘murderer.’ The demand for acts not 
words in proof of love is repeated again and again 
(iii. 7, 17, 18; v. 2, &.), strongly reminding us both of the 
Apocalypse and the Gospel. When we read the indignant 
exclamations iii. 17; iv. 20, we can easily imagine that if the 
writer had a vision of the Last Day it would be full of the 
plagues of the Apocalypse, and tell of ‘a bottomless pit,’ ‘a 
lake of fire,’ ‘a winepress full of the wrath of Almighty God.’ 
While, on the other hand, the overflowing love prepares us for 
the mellowed tenderness of the Gospel. 

Similarly with regard to the theology. In respect to the proxi- 
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mity of Christ’s second coming, the writer has not yet eman- 
cipated himself from the materialistic expectation prevalent in 
the third quarter of the first century, shared even by Paul him- 
self (ii. 18, 28). Yet there are approaches to the more spiritual 
view of the Gospel which represents the judgment, the ‘life,’ 
and the ‘death,’ as things that now are (iv. 14; v. 21, 24, 40). 
With regard to the death of Christ such passages as 1 Johni. 7 ; 
ii. 2; iv. 10, clearly speak of it as a propitiation, and point back 
to the ‘slain Lamb’ of the Apocalypse; while such as iii. 16 
point forward to the idea of se/f-sacrifice in defence of the loved 
so beautifully expressed in the Gospel (x. 11,15). The doctrine 
of the Adyos has only a doubtful allusion to it in the Apoca- 
lypse (Rev. xix. 18), a more distinct allusion 1 John i. 1, and 
a full development in the first chapter of the Gospel. 

The ideas and forms of expression common to the three books 
are very numerous, and nearly all those peculiarities of diction 
which we have noticed as characterizing the Gospel and 
Apocalypse are found in the epistle, and seldom or nowhere else. 
The verbal resemblances to the Gospel are very numerous. Dr. 
Davidson gives the following list :— 


Epistle. Gospel. Epistle. Gospel. 
i. 4. cf. xvi. 24, iii. ef. 
i. 10 viii. 37. iii, 8 viii. 34, etc. 
ii. 8 xiii, 34. iii. 16 x. 11,15. 
n. YI xii. 35. iv, 5 xv. 19; xvii. 14. 
27 li, 25. iv. 9 li. 16. 
iii. 13 xv. 18. iv. 12 i. 18, 


That Dr. Davidson should, notwithstanding these and other 
resemblances which he himself points out, doubt whether the 
two books were by the same author, is singular. Few will 
think that his ten points of difference form a sufficient reason 
for doing so. We have already examined some of them, and 
the others point for the most part in the same direction, viz., 
to a stage of thought and feeling more akin to that of the 
Apocalypse, but anticipatory of, where they are not identical 
with, that of the Gospel. 

The result of our comparison of these three writings is this :— 
All have by the common voice of antiquity been ascribed to 
John. Numerous points of resemblance are common to the 
three. The points of difference all show a progressive order 
from the Apocalypse on to the Gospel. Now we know that the 
Apocalypse was written first, and the Gospel very much 
later. There is no reason why the epistle should not 
have been written between the two, and thus the hypothesis 
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of their issuing from the same man at different periods of 
his life is one, and the only one, that satisfies the above con- 
ditions. The progress is a positive argument in favour of the 
genuineness. Had a writer forged one in imitation of the others 
the chances are three to one that he would not have preserved 
the unity of progress, i.e. progress simultaneously in style of 
composition, theological teaching, and Christian feeling. And 
the numerous features which are common to all three likewise 
point to identity of authorship. Ifone be John’s, all are John’s ; 
and the external testimony in favour of one, is in favour of all 
three. Before we come to the external testimony, however, we 
must consider, 


III. Tre Bearine or tHE Synoptic NARRATIVES ON THE 
CREDIBILITY OF THE FourtH GosPEL. 


There is much in these narratives which, at first sight, appears 
inconsistent with the account of our Lord’s life given in the 
fourth Gospel; and our endeavours will again be chiefly directed 
to a solution of the difficulties that present themselves. 

In general it is said that the progress and development in 
the career and character of Jesus which mark the earlier Gospel 
as historical records are here wholly wanting. 


‘The opposition to Christ in the earlier Gospels,’ says Baur 
(pp. 283, 284), ‘gradually increases until it terminates in the resolve 
to put him to death. In this Gospel the catastrophe does not develope 
itself, but is from the beginning there: everything is ready, all the 
acts are already played out in the beginning of the drama, and it 
appears only accident that the blow does not at once fall upon Jesus, 
and that the hand stretched out for the stroke remains so long up- 
lifted. The threatening of this power, ever ready to strike the blow, 
places the Evangelist himself in difficulty : he must needs wonder 
that the blow does not fall, and can only help himself mechanically 
out of the situation, by remarking again and again, that the blow was 
not struck, because our Lord’s hour was not yet come. Already in 
the fifth chapter, the Evangelist makes the Jews cherish the purpose 
to kill Him.’ 

And yet in the history of the conflict as Baur himself traces 
it (pp. 285, 285) there appears plainly enough the very progress 
which he denies. The rise of the thought of destroying him is 
recorded in the fifth chapter. We read of three attempts made 
to take him in the seventh. In the eighth and tenth the Jews 
get the length of taking up stones to stone him. True, as Baur 
says, it is still only the ‘conatus,’ which does not yet come to 
an ‘actus.’ But the ‘ conatus’ approaches ever nearer to the 
‘actus ;’ and that the ‘actus’ was delayed is not to be wondered 
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at, when we consider the hold that Jesus, according to all 
the Evangelists, had upon the common people. Neither is it 
surprising to us, though it is to Baur, that at last, an inci- 
dental circumstance, the raising of Lazarus, should bring about 
the catastrophe for which the ever-increasing hostility of the 
priestly faction had been preparing the way. Is not such an 
incidental circumstance frequently the match that explodes the 
train which another set of causes has been laying? Baur 
further objects that according to the Synoptists it was not the 
raising of Lazarus, but the triumphant entry of Jesus into 
Terusalem that roused to madness the jealousy of his opponents, 

ud brought down the long-impending stroke. Both may well 
iave combined to produce the effect, and in fact John 
(xii. 17-18) connects the two. That the fourth Gospel repre- 
‘ents the intention of the Jews to put Jesus to death as rising 
it a very early period of his career is so far from being con- 
tradictory to the evidence of the Synoptists, that Luke tells us in 
the fourth chapter of his Gospel of an attempt made to kill him, 
and says in the sixth that the scribes and Pharisees ‘ were filled 
‘with madness, and communed with one another what they 
‘ might do to Jesus.’ 

That in the fourth Gospel there is no progress in Christ’s 
own views, or in the impression he produced on His disciples, is 
felt by some to be a difficulty. ‘Of the gradual development of 
‘the religious and Messianic self-consciousness of Jesus,’ says 
Dr. Schenkel, ‘ of a perceptible growth and increase of his inner 
‘life, no trace is here to be found. He is already at the beginning 
‘what He remains to the end. From the beginning He reveals 
‘ His indwelling divine glory ; from the beginning His disciples 

give themselves up to Him with full faith (ii. 11); from the 
* beginning He declares that He has resolved to put an end to 
‘the Temple service (ii. 19), &c.’—-‘ This Gospel sets before us 
‘a life-sketch of Jesus, in which there is no development. 
‘ According to it, Jesus has no temptations to withstand, no 
‘inward conflicts to fight, and as to what was His Heavenly 
‘Father’s will, He had from first to last a complete under- 
‘standing of it.’ (‘Charakterbild Jesu,’ p. 24 and 349.) 

That the Evangelist did not think it necessary to record 
afresh the temptation and the agony in the garden is no objec- 
tion to the truthfulness of his history. As to the demand for a 
clear exhibition of successive stages in the development of 
Christ’s self-consciousness and in the formation of His plans 
during the brief period of His public ministry, nothing can be 
more unreasonable. Dr. Davidson, while thinking that there 
was such a development, admits that the attempts to trace its 
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advancing steps in the Synoptists have been futile; and we ask 
with confidence whether it is more probable that after thirty years 
of preparation Jesus should have commenced His public minis- 
try ignorant of His being the Messiah, ignorant of His divine 
Sonship, ignorant of His mission to supplant Judaism by a 
universal religion, and that His views should have made this 
astounding progress within the short space of one year (to 
which His ministry must be limited if historical value is to be 
conceded only to the Synoptists)—or, that at the end of His 
long period of preparation He should have come forth as John 
represents Him, fully conscious of His divine nature and His 
universal mission ? Nor can we forbear to remark, in passing, 
the inconsistency of those critics who expect to find in Jesus, 
this amazing enlargement of view in the course of a one year’s 
ministry, yet will not, in the case of John, allow the possibility 
of the far smaller advancement from the position of the Apoca- | 
lypse to the position of the fourth Gospel, during the thirty or 
forty years that elapsed between the production of these treatises. 
That the character of Christ in the light of a teacher, as ex- 
hibited in the fourth Gospel, is the portraiture of a different 
rson from the Christ of the Synoptists, is an objection which 
1s now urged with less confidence than formerly. It is now 
generally admitted that it is a different portraiture, but not a 
different person. The analogous case of the Xenophontic and 
Platonic Socrates has been forcibly urged by Bleek and others. 
But, says Dr. Davidson, this is the smallest part of the diffi- 
culty. The opposition between the Gospels is not confined to a 
different description of personal character. The statement of 
Jacts is utterly at variance. According to the Synoptists, 
Christ’s early ministry was confined to Galilee, and He did not 
teach in Jerusalem till shortly before His death, the whole 
period apparently extending only over one year. According to 
the fourth Gospel, He made frequent journeys between the 
metropolis and the northern and eastern provinces; and His 
ministry must have been of about three years’ duration, since 
there is distinct mention of three passovers, and a probable 
reference to a fourth. According to the Synoptists, Christ par- 
took of the passover on the day appointed for the regular cele- 
bration of it. According to the fourth Gospel the last meal of 
Christ with His disciples took place a day earlier, and Christ 
was crucified on the morning of the day on the which the pass- 
over was to be eaten. If we examine these great apparent dis- 
crepancies, we may pass by the minor ones. If the credit of the 
fourth Gospel is not to be overthrown on the strength of these, 
it will not be affected by the others. 
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Now with reference to the first of these difficulties, we 
would observe that it vanishes, unless the statements of the 
Synoptists preclude the possibility of Christ’s having frequently 
visited Jerusalem. That they do not record his earlier visits 
can be no objection, unless we have reason to believe that they 
were acquainted with the whole of Christ’s life, and further- 
more felt the necessity of recording their entire knowledge of 
it. But this is not the case. Without discussing the manner 
in which the earlier Evangelists compiled their works, it is evi- 
dent that they drew in the main from Galilean sources, and 
that it formed no part of their plan to record Christ’s earlier 
activity in Jerusalem. Their narratives, however, imply that 
he was several times in that city. It would be difficult to 
understand how the fanatical hatred of the ruling classes in 
Jerusalem could have risen to such a pitch as is described in 
all four Gospels, if it had no other opportunity for growth than 
the short period of Christ’s stay in Jerusalem previous to His 
crucifixion. There is, in fact, distinct allusion to other visits 
when Jesus says, ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, . . . . how often 
‘would I have gathered thy children together,’ &c., Matt. 
xxiii. 37, Luke xiii. 34.* 

We have also to remark, that while the Synoptists thus 
clearly recognise a more frequent residence of Christ in Jeru- 
salem than that which they themselves narrate, the fourth 
Gospel, though it has been called by modern critics the ‘ Jeru- 
salem Gospel,’ not only records frequent visits to Galilee (ii. 
12, vi. 1, 24, 59 ; vii. 19, xxi. 1), but represents Jesus as so iden- 
tified with that district, that the Sanhedrim taunt Nicodemus 


* Strauss has sought to break the force of this remark by the ingenious 
conjecture that our Saviour is here only quoting from a lost apocry- 
phal book entitled ‘The Wisdom of God;’ and in support of his conjec- 
ture has pointed out the connection in which the words which precede 
this utterance in Matthew stand in Luke xi. 49-51,—‘ Therefore also, 
said the Wisdom of God, I will send them prophets and apostles,’ &c. 
Now, in the first place, the existence of such a buok is only conjectural 
(though certainly rendered probable by the above passage), and in the 
next, all considerations go to show that the quotation, if such it be, 
ends at the 35th verse of Matt. xxiii., and that the words, ‘ how often,’ 
in the 37th verse, are our Lord’s own. For verse 39 is certainly His, 
and verse 36 (beginning with His accustomed ‘ Verily, I say unto you’) 
‘all these things shall come upon this generation’ is evidently His state- 
ment that the prediction concerning the prophets just quoted is now 
about to be fulfilled. The following words, ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
‘how often,’ &c., must therefore be His also. This view is confirmed 
by the fact that they are recorded by Luke as spoken in quite another 
connection, where no reference has been made to this apocryphal book: ~— 
Luke xiii. 34. 
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with the question, ‘ Art thou also of Galilee ? Search and look, 
‘ for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet’ (vii. 52). 

As regards the place of our Lord’s ministry, we may say we 
have established perfect harmony between John and the other 
Evangelists. As regards duration, there is not even an ap- 

rent contradiction ; for there is no statement in the Synoptists 
miting His ministry to one year. It has been urged, how- 
_ ever, that the tradition of a one year’s ministry long prevalent 
in the Church is inexplicable if the fourth Gospel is the work 
of John, and consequently published at least as early as the com- 
mencement of thesecond century. Nowthefourth Gospel was pro- 
bably written later than the others; and though we shall subse- 
quently show proof of itsexistence in the first quarter of thesecond 
century, it came slowly into general use. We must remember 
that a reader of the Synoptical Gospels who had not seen the 
fourth, or had read it only hastily, would, no doubt, infer a one 
year’s ministry ; and this inference would be strengthened by a 
current misapplication of Isa. lxi. 2, ‘the acceptable year of the 
‘Lord.’ This inference once established and handed onwards 
by tradition, would give place but slowly to the subsequent in- 
ference (also only an inference) drawn from the fourth Gospel. 
Time must be allowed for the perception, first, that John 
plainly records a three years’ ministry; secondly, that the 
earlier Gospels do not /imit the ministry to one year. Thus we 
find Irenzus towards the close of the second century firmly be- 
lieving in the Johannine origin of the fourth gospel, and yet 
holding fast the early tradition as to the length of our Lord’s 
career. 

There remains for investigation the alleged discrepancy as to 
the day on which our Lord was crucified. All four accounts 
agree in making this a Friday ; but according to Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke it was the 15th of Nisan, the day after the 

chal lamb had been eaten. According to Jobn it was on the 
14th of Nisan, and the paschal supper was yet to be eaten on 
the evening of that day. This at least is the view taken by 
the majority of critics, even those who maintain the Johannine 
origin of the Gospel, saying that only prejudice can prevent the 
reader from seeing the clear discrepancy between John’s ac- 
count and that of men who were not so weli informed as him- 
self. Now at the risk of being regarded as ‘prejudiced,’ we 
must confess that we are unable to see this irreconcilable con- 
tradiction. We are so old-fashioned as to think that the narra- 
tive of the fourth Gospel, though at first sight conveying the 
impression which our opponents receive from it, on closer ex- 
amination confirms the other accounts which represent our 
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Lord as eating the regular passover with his disciples, and 
crucified on the following day. Let us look at the passages 
which are cited in proof of the contrary view. 

John xiii. 1,—‘ Before the feast of the passover’ implies, it is 
said, that the meal described in that chapter was not the pass- 
over. To us it seems to imply that it was. John has been 
describing with exact notes of time the occupation of Jesus 
during the last few days. Thus, at first generally, ‘the pass- 
‘over was nigh at hand,’ xi. 55. Then ‘siz days before the 
‘ passover,’ xii. 1. Then ‘on the net day,’ xii, 12, &e. Is it 
likely that after these exact notes of time he would make a 
vague and general statement? Must not the words ‘ before 
‘the passover’ in xiii. 1, mean immediately before, on passover 
eve, so that apd rijs éoprijs rod tdoxa = ev TO Tpocoprip T. 
Take next, chap. xiii- 29,—‘Some of them thought, because Judas 
‘had the bag, that Jesus had said unto him, Buy those things 
‘that we have need of against the feast.’ Again, these words 
surely prove just the opposite of what they are alleged to do. 
The feast is, no doubt, the feast of unleavened bread, which 
lasted seven days, dating from the evening of the passover. 
But if the passover were not till the evening following that on 
which these words were spoken, a whole day yet remained to 
purchase whatever was necessary, and there could have been no 
possible occasion to send Judas out in such haste, when ‘it was 
night,’ to transact the business; nor would the thought have 
been likely to suggest itself to the minds of the other disciples. 

The third passage is xviii. 28,—‘ They themselves went not 
‘into the judgment-hall lest they should be defiled: but that 
‘they might eat the passover.’ Now the words rd zacxa are 
used in the New Testament not only of the paschal lamb, and 
the paschal meal proper, but also in the sense of the paschal 
festival éopr} rod maoxa, see Luke xxii. 1, Matt. xxvi. 2, John 
vi. 4, &e. There is nothing in the passage before us to exclude 
this latter sense. It may refer more especially to the chagigah 
or voluntary peace-offerings which were presented in the 
Temple during passover-week, chiefly on the 15th of Nisan. In 
fact, this interpretation is much to be preferred. For, as 
pointed out by Tholuck, the paschal supper was not eaten till 
after sunset. Consequently the defilement contracted in the 
morning might still have been purged away in time for them to 
eat of it, for ceremonial defilement of this kind lasted only till 
the evening ;* and with the evening a fresh day commenced. 
The priests therefore could not have been referring to the 
paschal supper. 


* Seo Ley. xy. 5, &c.; xvii. 15; and Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in loc. 
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We pass on to chap. xix. 14,—‘ It was the preparation of the 
over, about the sixth hour.’ ‘Is not this single passage,’ 
it is asked, ‘enough to decide the question?’ It would be so, 
if we were not aware that ‘the preparation,’ 7 wapacyevi, 
had come to be used generally as synonymous with Friday, the 
day of preparation for the Jewish Sabbath. Thus it is dis- 
tinetly defined, Mark xv. 42, to be ‘the day before the Sab- 
bath.’ See also Matt. xxvii. 62, Luke xxiii. 54, and John xix. 
31, 42. We have therefore no hesitation in paraphrasing ‘ it 
‘was on the Friday, or fore-Sabbath, of Passover-week, about 
‘the sixth hour.’ The words ‘that Sabbath day was an high 
day’ (xix. 31) have also been cited in support of the view 
that Jesus was crucified before the passover, and that this Sab- 
bath day was an ‘high-day,’ because it coincided with the first 
of unleavened bread ; but it may well have been called an high- 
day on other grounds, as being (1) the Sabbath of Passover 
_ week, (2) the day when the first-fruits were presented with 
solemn rites in the Temple, (3) the day from which were 
reckoned the fifty days of Pentecost. Mr. Hutton may call 
our explanation of these passages ‘uncandid’ and ‘ futile,’ 
but it seems to us no other would be legitimate.* 

Let this suffice as to the ‘irreconcilable contradictions’ be- 
tween the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics. The alleged dis- 
crepancies, for the most part, disappear on examination : and at 
the utmost involve no further difficulty than is usually found 
in harmonising the accounts given us by different historians of 
a period which they describe in common. 


* Mr. Hutton (pp. 199-207) maintains the accuracy of John’s account, 
who he thinks fixed the 14th of Nisan as the day of crucifixion; and 
sacrifices to it the credit of the earlier Gospels. He calls attention to 
the fact, that the synoptic evidence in favour of the identity of our Lord’s 
last meal with the passover, is confined to a single paragraph of but 
two or three verses (Matt. xxvi. 17-19; Mark xiv. 12-16; Luke 
xxii. 7-13) which seem to have been derived in all three cases 
from a common source: and then he urges with considerable force, that 
an early error confused Christ’s expressed intention of eating the pass- 
over with His disciples on the regular day, with the actual fact which 
resulted from the alteration of his intention. At any rate Mr. Hutton 
has clearly established two points in this part of his essay. First, that 
if we are compelled to infer that the fourth Gospel assigns an earlier date 
to the crucifixion, ifs accuracy is not to be sacrificed to that of the 
first three : and secondly, that this assignment could not have been made 
with the ulterior object ascribed to the writer by Baur and his school 
to which we have already alluded. Mr. Hutton also proves by observa- 
tions displaying great critical acumen that if the cleansing of the Temple 
was performed only once, it must certainly have been at the commencement of 
our Lord’s ministry, as stated by the fourth Evangelist. (pp. 207-214.) 
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Our belief in the agreement of all four Evangelists respecting 
the day of our Lord’s crucifixion, renders it unnecessary for us 
to enter at any length into the celebrated Paschal controversy. 
The whole matter is involved in much obscurity, but the ques- 
tion at issue appears to be briefly this :—In the latter end of 
the second century a dispute arose between the Eastern and the 
Western Churches as to the proper time for commemorating 
our Lord’s passion. The Eastern Churches combined with it 
the celebration of the Jewish passover, and maintained that the 
date fixed for that feast, the evening of the 14th of Nisan, 
when our Lord kept the passover with His disciples, was the 
day to be observed. The Western Churches contended that 
the offering up of Christ was at once the fulfilment and the 
abrogation of the Jewish passover, and regarded Laster as the 

reat occasion to be observed by Christians in memory of their 
Lads resurrection. In support of their view they appealed to 
the fourth Gospel, as showing that Christ was crucified on the 
very day and hour when the paschal lamb was slain. The 
Eastern Churches, on the other hand, appealed to the example 
of the apostle John, who they said used to observe the 14th of 
Nisan (according to the Jewish law), and partake of the 
paschal feast on that day with the elders of the church at 
Ephesus. Those who oppose the Johannine origin of our 
Gospel, ask how the apostle could have written a work mani- 
festly supporting the view of the Western Churches, if his own 
practice was to observe the 14th of Nisan with the Eastern ? 
Now we can readily understand how, when the Western 
Churches were throwing off the trammels of Judaism, they 
caught at the apparent sanction which the fourth Gospel lent to 
their view in this matter; but if we have succeeded in showing 
that the sanction is on/y apparent, and that the statements of 
the fourth Gospel do not really contradict those of the others, it 
will at once be seen that the practice ascribed to John would 
not be inconsistent with his being the author of the Gospel. 
Even if the Gospel stated unmistakably that Christ was cruci- 
fied before the passover, and took His last meal with the 
twelve on the previous night, there is no reason why its author 
should feel bound to alter on this ground the day prescribed 
by the law for the celebration of the feast. 

Neander, Bleek, and Hutton have shown, against Baur and 
Davidson, how little the history of the Paschal controversy 
tells against the Johannine origin of the Gospel, even on the 
supposition just stated: but the want of space forbids, and our 
hypothesis renders it unnecessary, to reproduce their argu- 
ments in this article. It remains only to notice 
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IV. Tue Exrernat Testimony, 


and thus bring our argument toaconclusion. Nearly all the re- 
ferences made to this Gospel by the fathers of the first two cen- 
turies have been disputed. That we may not appear to ignore 
what has been advanced on the other side, we must investigate 
the testimony of each somewhat at length.* 

Passing over the allusions which some have discovered in 
2 Pet. and in the epistle of Barnabas, as well as the doubtful tes- 
timony of the Ignatian letters, we find the earliest distinct trace 
of the fourth Gospel in the arguments of the heretic Basilides, 
who flourished 120-130. Here we have two citations, one from 
chap. i. 9; the other from chap. ii.4. That these citations are 
from the Gospel is admitted by all. But much dispute has 
arisen as to whether Basilides made them. They are preserved 
to us in the ‘ Refutation of all Heresies,’ now universally 
ascribed to Hippolytus, circ. 230. Hippolytus is refuting the 
doctrine of Basilides, and showing it to be borrowed from 
Aristotle; and in the course of his statement of the views 
of Basilides we find the words, ‘ This he says is that which has 
‘been stated in the Gospels, He was the true Light which 
‘lighteth every man that cometh into the world,’ book vii. 22. 
Again, ‘That for everything there are proper seasons is wit- 
‘ nessed, says he, by our Saviour when he says, “ Mine hour is not 
yet come,” book vii. 27. Now does the ‘he says’ necessarily 
refer to Basilides? To build an argument simply upon the 
use of the singular verb ¢nciv is hazardous, since Hippolytus 
frequently uses it impersonally, and Dr. Davidson and Mr. 
Taylor contend that it refers simply to the school of Basilides 
(zas 6 xopds), and not to the individual. A careful examina- 
tion of the whole passage will, however, show that in all pro- 
bability the citation is made from Basilides himself. The 
nineteenth chapter of the sixth book closes with the words, 
‘When therefore Basilides has been discovered not in the 
‘spirit alone, but also in the actual expressions and names, 


* Polycarp does not notice the fourth Gospel; but this is no argument 
against its early origin, since one short letter is all that has come down 
to us from his pen. Dr. Davidson’s attempt (‘The Fourth Gospel and 
its Advocates,’ 7'heological Review, July, 1870) to prove that he could not 
have received it as John’s, since, if 4 had, his pupil Irenzeus would 
certainly have quoted his testimony, fails of its end. Irenzeus was but a 
boy when he knew Polycarp, and only an occasional hearer of him. 
Polycarp may not have mentioned the Gospel in the discourses of which 
Trenzeus was an auditor; or the latter may have forgotten what he 
heard. On the other hand, Bleek’s argument that Polycarp must have 
accepted the gospel as John’s, else Irenzeus would not have ascribed it 
to him, is inconclusive on the same grounds, 
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‘ transferring the tenets of Aristotle into our evangelical and 
‘saving doctrine, what remains bat that restoring what he has 
‘appropriated from others we should prove to his disciples that 
‘Christ will in no wise profit them, inasmuch as they are 
‘heathens.’ Bunsen lays great stress on this, as showing that 
it is Basilides himself who is confuted for the benefit of his 
disciples. Dr. Davidson replies that it is only the earlier Basil- 
idians in general who are quoted in opposition to the later ; 
and it is only fair to notice that the next words are ‘ Basilides 
‘therefore and his true son and disciple Isidorus say, &c., ‘ Let 
‘us then see how clearly Basilides (simultaneously with Isidorus 
‘and all this band) belies the Saviour himself.” ’ But Hippo- 
lytus then goes through the argument, referring constantly by 
name to Basilides himself as the author of the statements he is 
confuting, §§ 20, 22, 23, 24 bis, and nowhere mentioning any 
other member of the school. We can scarcely err therefore in 
taking Basilides as the subject of @yof in the disputed pas- 
sages. For although Dr. Davidson has shown that Hippolytus 
frequently uses the singular verb where no subject has been 
mentioned, he has brought no instance where a singular subject 
having been mentioned in the immediate connection, the noiv is 
used without reference to this subject in a general and imper- 
sonal manner. 

The impression left by the whole passage on the mind of the 
reader will be that Hippolytus is refuting throughout the argu- 
ment of one man, and this impression will be confirmed by the 
closing words, ‘ These, then, are the legends that Basilides tells 
‘ (uvOedver), having learned them while he was in Egypt, cxoAdcas 
‘xata tiv Atyurtov. Moreover when Hippolytus passes on to 
the next heretic he introduces him thus,—‘ A certain Saturnilus, 
‘who flourished about the same time as Basilides.’ All this 
seems to show that the eye of Hippolytus was fixed on Basilides 
himself, and the words on which Bunsen lays stress, if they do 
not prove the argument which follows to be the argument of 
Basilides himself, certainly show that it must have been the 


Sounders of the school as opposed to the later disciples. The 


opponents of the early origin of the Gospel may well be unwill- 
ing to admit that the citations are those of Basilides; for such 
a conclusion (to which the evidence certainly points) carries 
back the Gospel itself to the very commencement of the second 
century. 

A few fragments of Papias are preserved by Eusebius. 
They mention the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, but contain 
no distinct reference to John’s. Recent criticism, however, has 
pointed out a strong reason for believing that Papias was 
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acquainted with it.* In a well-known passage he says it had 
been his habit to inquire ‘what Andrew, or Peter, or Philip 
‘had said, or what Thomas, or James, or John, or Matthew, or 
‘ any other of the disciples of our Lord.’ This suggests several 
questions. Why are some of the apostles mentioned by 
name, others included in the general formula ‘ any other of 
‘our Lord’s disciples’? Why does the order in which the 
names are mentioned differ from that observed in any of the 
lists of the apostles current in the early Church? (cf. Matt. 
x. 2-4; Luke vi. 18-16; Actsi. 13.) And why, in particular, 
does John appear almost last in the list? There is but one 
answer to these questions. Papias was running through the 
fourth Gospel in his mind, and taking up the names of the 
apostles as they occur in it. For, with the single exception of 
Matthew (whom Papias tells us was the author of the first 
Gospel, and therefore not unnaturally appends to the list), those 
names only are mentioned that occur in John’s Gospel, and it 
is worthy of note that Andrew, Philip, and Thomas come into 
prominence nowhere else. Moreover, the order of the names 
exactly corresponds, Andrew, Peter, and Philip being success- 
ively introduced in the Ist chapter, Thomas in the 11th, and 
the sons of the Zebedee not till the 21st. Now, without laying 
too much stress on this remarkable coincidence, it may at least 
be said that it tells far more strongly in favour of Papias’s 
acquaintance with the Gospel, than the mere fact that Eusebius 
has not preserved any quotation of it by Papias tells against it. 

We shall next show that Justin Martyr (cire. 140) had 
knowledge of this Gospel. Upwards of a score of passages in 
his writings have been pointed out as bearing a resemblance 
more or less close to the language of the fourth Gospel. Most 
of them fall far short of the degree of resemblance necessary to 
establish a quotation: but in one or two cases it is otherwise. 
In the first Apology, ch. 61, we find ‘Christ said, Unless ye be 
‘ born anew ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. Now, 
‘ that it is impossible for those once born to enter the womb of 
‘them that bare them is obvious to all men.’ It is difficult to 
believe that the writer of these words had not read John iii. 
3, 

Another convincing instance of Justin’s acquaintance with 
the Gospel is the following :—John xix. 37, quotes the prophecy 
‘ They shall look upon him whom they have pierced,’ Zech. 


* Steitz’s article ‘Die Tradition und die Wirksamkeit des Apost. 
Johannis, in Ephesus.’ Studien und Kritiken, 1868. Heft III. 

+ For Schwegler’s criticism on this quotation, and Bleek’s reply, see 
his ‘ Einleitung in das N. T.’—p. 229. 
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xii. 10. He does not quote the Septuagint version, but makes 
his own translation from the Hebrew, in which every word is 
different from the translation of the LXX. Justin quotes the 
same passage (Apol. i. 52), and has it word for word the same 
as John. Dr. Davidson endeavours to account for this by sup- 
posing that both Justin and the writer of the Gospel made 
use of a translation of the passage by some other hand, the 
same that is quoted in Rev.i.7. But by a comparison of the 
readings it will be seen that Justin’s translation does not coin- 
cide with that in Revelation, except in the last word, whereas 
it is verbatim that of the fourth Gospel. 

John, dyovra: els dv 

Justin, dyovrat eis dv 

Rev., dwera: adrév ras dpOaduds Kal ofrwes adrov efexévrnoav. 

LXX., émSAdpovrat mpds pe ; other read- 
ings of LXX., mpds pe eis dv 


We have inserted the last line to show how little Dr. Davidson 
helps himself by the further statement that in eight manu- 
scripts the reading is the same as John’s. This is true only of 
the latter part. Had John and Justin been quoting from one of 
these manuscripts they would have had émBAdyovra: mpds pe, 
whereas they both have éyovra. The readings, moreover, are 
of little value, being found only in manuscripts of late date, and 
are probably to be accounted for by the transcriber’s having 
John’s translation in his mind. We are, therefore, shut up to 
the conclusion that Justin is here quoting from the Gospel. 

Mr. Taylor’s great difficulty is, that the similarity between 
Justin’s words and John’s in no one instance amounts to a 
literal quotation, while the Gospels of Matthew and Luke are 
cited much more copiously, and sometimes, at least, with verbal 
accuracy. Now, if we suppose, what is extremely probable, 
that Justin in the course of his travels had met with and care- 
fully perused the fourth Gogpel, but had not been able to 
provide himself with a copy, while manuscripts of the Synoptists 
having been longer in circulation had come into his own 
possession, we have an hypothesis which will account for all 
the phenomena presented, and go far to answer all the objections 
which Dr. Davidson marshals against Justin’s evidence. If 
this hypothesis be true, we can perfectly understand the general 
resemblances approaching closely at times to verbal quotation, 
and also the differences and omissions, which would be surpris- 
ing if Justin had a copy of the Gospel before him. Some 
acquaintance with the Gospel we have in any case established. 
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Passing by the testimony of Valentinus as doubiful, we come 
to that of Heracleon and Ptolemy, circa 150. Heracleon, a Valen- 
tinian, wrote a commentary on this Gospel, out of which Origen 
has preserved considerable extracts. That a commentary should 
have been written on the work shows not only that it was in 
existence at the time, but that it was held in esteem in the 
circle where the commentary appeared ; and this is equally true 
whether the latter were written simply for the purpose of elu- 
cidation, or with a view to adapt the Gospel to the tenets of a 
particular sect. 

Ptolemy, another Valentinian, quotes John xii. 25, and still 
more distinctly i. 2, 3, in his letter to Flora preserved in the 
writings of Epiphanius (Adv. Heer. Lib. i. Tom. ii., xxxiii. 3), 
and quotes them as the words of ‘the Apostle.’ Dr. Davidson 
says that ‘the corrupt state of Epiphanius’s text at the place 
‘ forbids reliance on his testimony. The words from Gre to ovdév 
‘may be Epiphanius’s, or they may belong to the epistle of 
‘Ptolemy. The nominative to A¢ye is not clear. Judging by 
‘the preceding context, it would be owrjp—by the following 
* 6 dndorodos’—(Vol. II., p. 391, and note). Now there is 
certainly no reason for referring any portion of these words to 
Epiphanius. There is no break in the letter to Flora, which 
from § 3 to § 7 is evidently cited verbatim, and then follows 
the criticism of Epiphanius thereupon. The citation John i. 2, 3 
as an argument is pertinent from the pen of Ptolemy, as is 
also John xii. 25, immediately preceding. The words are evi- 
dently Ptolemy’s, and, notwithstanding the corruptness of the 
passage, there can be no reasonable doubt that he cites them as 
the words of the apostle. For the nominative daécroAos would 
otherwise have no verb, and, indeed, the whole clause 6 aéaroAos 
would in that case be a meaningless addition. 
Even supposing that owrip could be grammatically the subject 
of Aéyet, it would be most unnatural so to take it in this place. 
Here are certain words cited as the utterance either of Christ 
or of his apostle. We have no-record that such words were 
ever uttered by Christ ; we do find them in a work universally 
ascribed to the apostle. Can there be any hesitation in refer- 
ring the quotation to the latter source? We have, then, in the 
year 150* a commentary on the fourth Gospel, and citations 
from it as the work of an apostle. 


* Dr. Davidson assigns Heracleon and Ptolemy to the latter decades of 
the second century, and appeals to Volkmar (Der Ursprung unserer 
Evangelien) as establishing this later date against Tischendorf. Volk- 
mar’s reasoning, though very ingenious, is far from being conclusive. 
In particular, the citation on which he most relies, Hippolytus vi. 35, 
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Tatian, a pupil of Justin, wrote (about 165 a.p.) an address 
to the Greeks, in which occur two undisputed citations from 
the Gospel, introduced by the formula employed in quoting 
from Holy Scripture, ‘This is the truth what was said (rd 
* elpnuévor) “ the darkness comprehendeth not the light ” (c. 13; 
‘Cf. John i. 5); and again, ‘ All things were made by him, 
‘and without him was nothing made.’ (c. 19; Cf. John i. 3), 
This Tatian also wrote a ‘d:arecodpwr,’ (or instrument of the 
four) which was in all probability a harmony of our four 
Gospels. 

Theophilus of Antioch (about 175), in his work addressed to 
Autolycus, cites the Gospel by name, and places it on a level 
with the Old Testament Scriptures, ‘as the Holy Scriptures 
‘teach us, and all the inspired, of whom John being one says, in 
‘ the beginning was the Word.’ (John i. 1.) Other quotations 
are found in this work, and a harmony of the four Evangelists is 
said to have been written by Theophilus. 

Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus (about 180), speaks of John as 
the author of the Apocalypse, and describes him as ‘ he who lay 
in the bosom of our Lord.’ (Cf. John xiii. 23, and xxi. 20.) 
Baur says that this description may have been derived from 
verbal tradition ; but it is highly improbable that so trivial a 
circumstance should have been preserved for more than a cen- 
tury, if not committed to writing ere the death of the person 
referred to. That Polycrates is identifying the author of the 
Apocalypse with the disciple spoken of in the Gospel, and that 
he derived his information from that book, is admitted by 
Hilgenfeld (‘ Die Evangelien,’ p. 345). In fact, from this time 
forward the references made by Christian writers to this Gospel, 


ought on his own grounds to go for nothing. The words are raira ody 
éxeivot (nreitwoay Kat’ Kai rut yevvnrat Hidov {yreiv, Let 
‘ these men, therefore, fight this matter out among themselves, or with 
‘ any one else who is fond of fighting.’ This proves, says Volkmar, that 
they were contemporaries of the writer Hippolytus. But who are ‘these 
men’ (éxeivor)? Clearly the school of Heracleon and Ptolemy, the of peév 
amd rhs IraXias, or Italian school, mentioned just before. It is true that 
the words which follow are éoriv ‘Hpaxdéwv kai Urodepaios (of whom 
are Heracleon and Ptolemy); but the critics who will not allow that the 
founder is spoken of as distinct from his school, even when the language 
implies that an individual is spoken of, have certainly no right to infer 
the age of the founders from a passage in which there is absolutely 
nothing that may not be referred to the school in general. The Italian 
school might be in existence at the time of the writer Hippolytus, but it 
does not follow that the founders of it were. Guided, therefore, by the 
statement of Epiphanius, that Heracleon was a yvopimos of Valentinus: 
we shall be justified in placing them, at least, as early as 150, a date 
in which Dr. Schenkel (though rejecting the Johannine origin of the 
Gospel) concurs. 
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as the work of John, are so numerous and explicit that no 
further attempt is made to deny them ; and we are spared from 
carrying our investigation any later. 

The writings of Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Ter- 
tullian show that before the close of the second century the 
Gospel was widely circulated, placed on the same level of 
authority as the other books of the Old and New Testament, and 
everywhere regarded as the work of the Apostle John.* 

That it should attain notoriety in the course of a few years 
is impossible. If we had no other evidence than that of the age 
of Clement and Tertullian, we should infer that the book alluded 
to by them must have been written towards the commencement 
of the century, and that allusions would be made to it in 
Christian literature, at first brief and few, but gradually in- 
creasing in number and importance, as the century advanced: 
Now this is precisely what we have found,—doubtful allusions 
at the close of the apostolic age: two citations by Basilides 
(120-130): more extended, if less exact acquaintance in the case 
of Justin Martyr (140): a commentary written by Heracleon : 
and the work quoted as that of an apostle by Ptolemy (150), 
quotations, and probably a harmony by Tatian (165), and from 
the time of Theophilus of Antioch (175), onwards, the work 
referred to as John’s, and its place in the canon fully established. 
That Theophilus should be the first who mentions John’s name 
in connection with it, cannot be thought suspicious, when we 
remember that in that period it was the exception, not the 
rule, to name an author, in quoting his work. 

That the Gospel should have come slowly into general use 
was the natural consequence of the labour and time involved in 
the multiplication of manuscripts, and the small facilities for 
their circulation in that age. That we have earlier and fuller 
evidence for the synoptical Gospels and some of the Pauline 
Epistles is to be accounted for by the simple fact that they were 
written earlier, and had thus had longer time for diffusion. 
But if no reliance is to be placed on the citations to which we 


* The only asa FC was an obscure sect, to whom Epiphanius gives 
the name of the Alogi. They existed towards the close of the second 
century. Their objection to the Gospel seems chiefly to have rested on 
dogmatic grounds. They also rejected the Apocalypse, and ascribed both 
this and the Gospel to the heretic Cerinthus (!), a contemporary of John. 
Hence their opinion is of little weight in the present argument. But so 
far as it goes it confirms our — They would not have ascribed 
these Johannine writings which they disliked to any one so ancient as 
Cerinthus, if they could have proved at that time that they were of 
recent origin. It also shows that the Gospel and the Apocalypse were 
then considered to be by the same author. 
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have referred, between 120 and 175—if those critics are to be 
believed who deny the existence of any reference during that 
period,—then the position in which we find the Gospel at the 
close of the century is a marvellous phenomenon in the history 
of literature. 

Moreover, since we have established the identity of author- 
ship of the Apocalypse, Epistle, and Gospel, the testimony of 
Papias, Justin, and Theophilus to the Apocalypse, and of Papias 
and Polycarp to the Epistle, is so much evidence in favour of 
the antiquity and authenticity of the Gospel. Taking this into 
consideration, we may say that the external testimony to the 
Gospel is little, if at all, inferior to that for the best attested 
books in the New Testament. 

We cast our eye back over the path we have trodden. Our work 
has consisted, to a large extent, in clearing away difficulties and 
objections. The evidence in fuvour of the Johannine origin has 
been long known, and, as we think, rightly appreciated. But 
its defenders have been challenged to show how numerous facts 
brought to light by recent criticism can be reconciled with the 
old hypothesis. e have accepted the challenge, and ascer- 
tained how much, or rather how little, force attaches to the 
modern objections, compared with the evidence on the other 
side. We have been asked if the Gospel be the work of John, 
how are we to account for such and such gaps, flaws, and con- 
tradictions in the evidence? Having answered this question, 
we would, in return, ask the objectors, if the Gospel were 
written by a literary forger about the middle of the second cen- 
tury, how can they account on their own hypotheses for the early 
testimony in its favour? Let us, in conclusion, measure the 
length and breadth of what we are invited to believe by those 
who ask us to give up the authenticity of the Gospel. 

An unknown writer, in the middle of the second century, 
sought to advance his theological views ty advocating them in 
a work purporting to come from John. He wished to gain for 
it the authority of that apostle ;* but although it was then 
common for such works to be written under an assumed name, 
and the assumption counted innocent, he did not prefix the 
name of John to his treatise. He mentioned in it a beloved 
disciple, but nowhere distinctly stated the work to be his. He 
hoped that his readers would identify him with the beloved dis- 
ciple, and the beloved disciple with John; but instead of drawing 
the character of John as it then existed, quite fresh in the 
Church’s memory, he depicted this beloved disciple in colours as 

* This intention on the part of the writer is, as we haye seen, admitted 
on all hands. 
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unlike those of the apostle as could well be conceived. He 
naturally wished to avoid criticism, and to conciliate prejudice ; 
but he wrote a life of Christ, which in its most important par- 
ticulars was utterly at variance with the accounts by that time 
generally received, and widely circulated. [It will be seen we 
are throughout adopting the conclusions of our opponents. ] 
Having liberty to put the expression of his own views into 
the mouth of Christ, and thus gain all needful authority for 
them (liberty of which he availed himself to the full), he must 
ba introduce the most ynwarrantable variation of the facts 
of history, extending Christ’s ministry from -one year to three, 
transferring it from Galilee to Jerusalem, and even altering 
the day on which our Lord was crucified. This he did, regard- 
less of the obstacles thus raised against the general reception of 
his work; and all for what? That some acute critic might 
see that our Lord’s superhuman glory was enhanced thereby ; 
or find in it arguments for the Roman method of celebrating 
Easter. His work finished, it was given forth to the world. In 
spite of all its glaring improbabilities, in spite of its historical and 
topographical lunders which no Jew could possibly have com- 
mitted fa which, consequently, every Jew was able to detect), 
in spite of its tone being as unlike the character of John as could 
well be conceived, and in spite of its being opposed in language, 
style, and theological view to a work which was by that time 
generally regarded as the apostle’s—in spite of all these obstacles, 
this anonymous work was immediately received into the Church. 
Some body of early Christians, probably the elders of the very 
‘Church over which John presided, appended their testimony to 
it as being the work of the beloved disciple ; quotations appeared 
from it in various writings, as soon as it was issued; it was 
referred to as John’s, without the reference being disputed ; and 
from the ninth decade of the second century onwards it was 
accepted as his by all Christians except an insignificant sect 
who objected ta it on doctrinal grounds. Meanwhile the real 
author, who (whatever we may think of the bungling way in 
which he sought to win apostolic authority for his work) was 
undoubtedly a man of extraordinary gifts and deep spiritual 
insight, remained in obscurity, and posterity never heard his 
name. We forbear to carry on further this tissue of impro- 
babilities, by showing, how the reception of the First Epistle, 
written, according to Baur and Davidson, by a second pseudo- 
John, adds to its extent, If we are inclined to wish for more 
ositive evidence jn favour of its authenticity, the impossibilities 
involved in the _. hypothesis may do something to supply 
the lack of it. The mind must indeed be credulous that can 
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receive them. If recent criticism of the fourth Gospel has 
shown us how difficult it is to demonstrate with mathematical 
certainty the authorship of a book nearly eighteen centuries 
old, it has also shown us how much more difficult it is to account 
for the origin and history of this book on the hypotheses of the 
Tiibingen school. 


Art. V.—The Present Phase of Prehistoric Archeology. 


(1.) Prehistoric Times, as illustrated by the Ancient Remains and 
the Manners and Customs of Modern Sayages. By Sir Jony 
Lusgock, Bart., M.P. Third Edition. 1872. 8vo. Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 

(2.) Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries ; their Age and their 
Uses. By James Ferausson, D.C.L., F.R.S. 1872. 8vo. 
Murray. 

(3.) The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of 
Great Britain. By Joun Evans, F.RS., FSA. 1872. 
8vo, Longmans. 

Wuen the history of the intellectual development of the nine- 
teenth century comes to be written, one of its more prominent 
features will be, the extraordanary attention which is being given 
to the exploring of the great void that extends from the 
historical border far away into the remote geological past. On 
the one hand, the spirit of criticism, taking nothing for granted, 
and emancipated from the trammels of authority, has sifted the 
true from the false in the documentary evidence which affords 
the basis for history ; and, on the other, the scientific method 
of investigation from the known to the unknown—from what 
is to what has been—has been applied with the most remark- 
able results to the examination of what happened before history 
began. The one principle, which is typified in Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, has swept aside the myths that are the ex- 
pression of the yearning for knowledge of their predecessors, 
which is felt by most thoughtful men, and boldly confesses 
ignorance ; while the other, typified in Sir John Lubbock, takes 
up the story where it is dropped by history, and treats the 
ancient dwellings, and tombs, the implements and weapons, the 
dolmens and stone circles, which show that men fved is lope 
forgotten times, by a strict comparison with the like things now 
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in use by various tribes. To the combined action of these 
two principles is due the success which has attended the 
new science of Prehistoric Archeology. The interest with 
which it is regarded is shown by the fact, that Sir John Lub- 
bock’s ‘ Prehistoric Times’ has reached a third edition within 
less than ten years, and that new works on the subject are being 
rapidly produced in every country in Europe—even in Spain ; 
and its scope may be gathered from the fact that the archzeolo- 
gist stands with one foot planted in the province of geology, 
and the other well within the bounds of history. It is indeed 
the one missing link which was wanting to prove the continuity 
between the wonderful story of the changes which Nature has 
undergone in past times, and of the changes and vicissitudes of 
our race, which live in ancient records. We propose in this 
article to examine the present phase of the science, and to see 
how far it merits the sarcasms which have been levelled at it 
by Mr. Fergusson, in his ingenious work on ‘ Rude Stone 
Monuments.’ We shall test the value of the objections which 
he offers to the conclusions of the archeologists from the stand- 
point of history, and which he considers to be unanswerable 
because they have been passed over in silence. The materials 
for restoring, so to speak, the history of the sojourn of man in 
North-western Europe, are increasing every day : the researches 
in the caves of Belgium, lately published by M. Dupont,* illus- 
trate those carried on in Auvergne by the late M. Lartet, and 
our countryman, Mr. Christy,+ und the explorations carried on 
in Spain and Gibraltar complete and round off our knowledge 
of the ancient inhabitants of Britain, revealed by the contents 
of the Neolithic caves and the tombs. The conclusions drawn 
by Dr. Nilsson,¢ as to the Stone Age in Scandinavia, can now 
be checked by those just published by Mr. Evans, as to the 
same age in Britain. 

Before we can discuss the evidence as to the condition of 
man in Europe, north of the Alps, in prehistoric times, it will 
be necessary to examine the archeological classification attacked 
and misrepresented by Mr. Fergusson, both in the Quarterly 
egg and in the work before us.||_ It is thus defined by Mr. 

vans. 


* «L’Homme pendant les Ages de la Pierre dans les Environs de 
Dinant-sur-Meuse,’ par M. E. Dupont. Bruxelles, 1871. 8vyo. 

+ ‘ Reliquize Aquitanice.’ 4to, 1865, et seq. 

} ‘ The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia,’ by Sven Nilsson, edited 
by Sir John Lubbock, 1868. 8yo. Longmans. 


§ Quarterly Review, April, 1869. This article is claimed by Mr. Fer- 
gusson. 
|| ‘ Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain.’ 
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‘ Not the least misunderstood of these subjects is the classifi- 
‘cation of the antiquities of Western Europe, first practically 
‘adopted by the Danish antiquaries, under periods known as the 
‘Iron, Bronze, and Stone Ages; the Iron Age, so far as Den- 
‘mark is concerned, being supposed to go back to about the 
‘ Christian era, the Bronze age to embrace a period of about one 
‘or two thousand years previous to that date, and the Stone age, 
‘all previous time of man’s occupation of that part of the world. 
‘The idea of the succession is this :— 

‘1. That there was a period in each given part of Western 
‘ Europe, say, for example, Denmark, when the use of metals for 
‘ cutting instruments of any kind was unknown, and man had to 
‘ depend on stone, bone, wood, and other readily accessible natural 
‘ products for his implements and weapons of the chase or war. 

‘2. That this period was succeeded by one in which the use of 
‘copper, or of copper alloyed with tin—bronze—became known, 
‘and gradually superseded the use of stone for certain purposes, 
‘though it remained in use for others, and 

‘3. That a time arrived when bronze in its turn gave way to 
‘ iron, or steel, as being a superior metal for all cutting purposes, 
‘and which, as such, has remained in use up to the present 
‘day.’ 

The first of these is again subdivided by Sir John Lubbock 
into that in which man was unacquainted with the art 
of putting an edge on his tools by grinding, or the Palo- 
lithic, and that in which he was acquainted with the use 
of polished stone, or the Neolithic age. Thus we get past 
time out of the reach of history, divided into four ages ; first, 
the Paleolithic or the rude stone age, then the Neolithic or 
Newer Stone Age, then that of Bronze, and of Iron. And 
these four divisions have been found applicable, not merely to 
Denmark or Britain, but to the whole of Europe, even to Greece 
and Italy. This classification by no means implies an exact 
chronology, or that any one of these ages, with the exception 
perhaps of the first, covered the whole of Europe at the same 
point of time, but that the order in which they followed each 
other is the same in each country which has been explored. 
There is every reason for the belief that at the time the Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian Empires were in the height of their glory, 
Northern Europe was inhabited by rude polished-stone using 
races. And it is a well-ascertained fact, that while the 
inhabitants of Britain and Scandinavia were in the Bronze 
Age, the Etruscans and the Phenicians were in their full 
power in the south. It is obvious again that, even in the 
same country the poorer classes must have been long contenc 
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to use the ruder and more common materials for their daily 
needs, while the richer and more powerful used the rarer and 
more costly. These three ages must therefore necessarily over- 
lap. ‘Like the three principal colours of the rainbow,’ writes 
Mr. Evans, ‘these three stages of civilization overlap, inter- 
‘mingle, and shade off the one into the other; and yet their 
‘succession, as far as Western Europe is concerned, appears to 
‘be equally well defined with that of the prismatic colours, 
‘though the proportions of the spectrum may vary in different 
‘countries’ (p. 2). 

Mr. Fergusson assumes, so far as we know without the 
slightest shred of evidence, that these ages are hard-and-fast 
chronological divisions; and he then proceeds to show with 
what ease the assumption which he puts into the mouth of the 
archeologists may be destroyed by an appeal to history. ‘The 
‘Danish antiquaries,’ he tells us (pp. 9, 10), ‘ were somewhat 
‘ divided in opinion as to the exact period when bronze was first 
‘introduced, some carrying it back as far as 2,000 B.c., others 
‘ doubting whether it was known in Denmark more than 1,000 or 
‘1,200 years B.c.; but all agreed that iron was introduced about 
‘the Christian era. Having satisfied themselves on these points, 


‘the Danish antiquaries proceeded at once to apply this system . 


‘to the monuments of their country. Any tomb or tumulus 
‘which was devoid of any trace of metal, was dated at once at 
‘ least 1,000, probably 2,000 3.c., and might be 10,000 or 20,000 
‘ years old, or even still older. Any tomb containing bronze was 
‘at once set down as dating between the war of Troy and the 
‘ Christian era ; and if a trace of iron was detected, it was treated 
‘as coo ate to the last-named epoch, but still as anterior to 
‘ the introduction of Christianity, which in Denmark dates about 
‘the year 1,000 a.p. 
‘ This system seemed so reasonable and philosophical compared 
‘ with the wild theories of the British antiquaries of the last cen- 
‘tury, that it was instantly adopted both in the country of its 
‘birth and in England and France; and the succession of the 
‘three ages, stone, bronze, and iron, was generally looked upon 
‘as firmly established as any fact in chronology. Gradually, 
“however, it has been perceived that the hard-and-fast line at 
‘ first drawn between them cannot be maintained.’ 
We are not aware of any archeological work which affords 
—_— for any such statements, and without something more 
efinite than ‘Danish antiquaries’ we cannot admit that they 
are substantiated by facts. It is perfectly true that in Den- 
mark, as in England, iron was in use about the time of the 
Christian era, and that bronze was used before in both these 
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countries ; but no modern Danish, and much less an English 
archeologist, has ventured to say when the iron superseded the 
bronze, or even by whom it was introduced, or to assert that a 
tomb containing bronze must belong to the interval between the 
Trojan war and the birth of Christ. The very loose way in 
which the term bronze is used, implies that Mr. Fergusson has 
not mastered the literature of the subject; for while a bronze 
sword, or spear; or arrow-head would be considered as belonging 
to the Bronze Age, the date of a bronze ornament; or a knife 
handle, is just as likely to be after as before the Christian era. 
That question could be settled only by its workmanship. In 
archeology, indeed, as in geology, an absolute date is impos- 
sible, and the archeological ‘when’ merely signifies a definite 
relation to some other well-ascertained event, without any refer- 
ence to the lapse of time between them, which can be decided 
with any precision only by documentary evidence. We know, 
for example, as a matter of experience, that the Paleolithic pre- 
ceded the Neolithic Age, but the length of the interval between 
the two, or between either, and our own time, is altogether 
hidden. With respect to that we can only say that certain 
physical changes have taken place since the one or the other, 
which, judged by the present rate of change, must necessarily 
have demanded a long time. If it be assumed that the rate of 
change has always been uniform, then, in a rough sort of way, 
we may obtain what may pass for an archwological date; but 
even then it is a mere assumption based tpon an improbability. 
The delta of a river, for example, tay be forming at the 
present time at a certain rate, but that depends upon various 
complex conditions, such as the rainfall, the quantity of forest 
on the land which the river drains, and the condition of the bed 
over which it flows, as well as upon the climate, and several 
other considerations. A change in any one of these would pro- 
duce an alteration in the net result, and so invalidate the con- 
clusion. And the same objection applies also to the excavation 
of valleys by rivers, or to the accumulation of detritus, used as 
a means of estimating the lapse of time outside history. None 
of these give the slightest precision to any gitess as to the abso- 
lute age of any given phenomenon, as Mr. Evans has well 
pointed out. Had Mr. Fergusson read with any care Sir John 
Lubbock’s ‘ Prehistoric Times’ before he wrote his review, he 
could not have misrepresented ng ey archeology as he has 
done; and had he studied Nilsson, he might have been spared 
the effusion of so much scorn on the northern antiquaries. 
Prehistoric archeology is based upon as sure an induction as 
any other of the sciences, and the method by which it arrives 
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at any result is identical with theirs. The fact that no such views 
as those which Mr. Fergusson attacks are held by ‘competent 
archeologists,’ may, perhaps, account for the silence which he 
imagines to be due to the unanswerable nature of his arguments. 

Mr. Fergusson speaks of the division into the ages of iron, 
bronze, and polished stone, as if it were invented by the Danish 
school of antiquaries, but it is, to say the least, as old as the 
days of Lucretius : 


‘Arma antiqua manus, ungues dentesque fuerunt 
Et lapides, et item sylvarum fragmina rami, 
Posterius ferri vis est zrisque reperta, 
Et prior eris erat quam ferri cognitus usus ; 
* * * * * 
Ere solum terre tractabant, zereque belli 
Miscebant fluctus, et vulnera vasta serebant.’ 
De Rer. Nat. v. 1282. 
This distinct enunciation of the three stages of. progress is 
corroborated by many other authors. Hesiod, for example, 
writing about 850 B.c., mentions a time when bronze had not 
been superseded by iron.* In Homer, arms, axes, and adzes of 
bronze are continually mentioned, while iron is of far less fre- 
quent occurrence. Even Virgil, acutely observes Mr. Evans, 
= the unities and often gives to the heroes of the Aineid 
ronze arms, as well as to some of the people of Italy. The 
fact that in the Greek language the words xaAxeds and xadkevew 
was applied to the working in iron, affords a strong, if not an 
irrefragable argument as to bronze having been the earlier metal 
known to that people. Or again, if we appeal to the Pentateuch, 
exclusive of Deuteronomy, according to Sir John Lubbock 
the word bronze is used thirty-four times, and iron only four 
times. In Egypt, also, we find no trace of iron till the twelfth 
dynasty, although the copper mines of Maghara were worked in 
the second, or about 800 years before. The use of bronze im- 
sere in religious ceremonial, such as the ploughing of the 
omoerium with a bronze ploughshare, and the use of bronze 
knives for cutting the hair by the Sabine priests, and many 
other like cases, which are quoted by Mr. Evans, show that in 
Southern Europe bronze was at one time the only metal known, 
and that it was being superseded by iron about the time of the 
Trojan war. 
The evidence is scarcely less clear, that before bronze was 
known stone was the only material used for cutting purpcses, 
even in the regions occupied by the civilized peoples of anti- 
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quity. ‘The transition,’ writes Mr. Evans, ‘from ancient to 
‘venerable, from venerable to holy, is as natural as it is 
‘ universal ; and in, the same manner some of the festivals and 
‘ customs in Christian countries are directly traceable to heathen 
‘ times, so no doubt many of the religious observances of ancient 
‘ times were relics of what was even then a dim past’ (p. 7). 
On such a view as this, the practice of cutting open the body 
by the Egyptians in the rite of embalming, with a sharp 
Ethiopian stone, can alone be explained, although the brain was 
removed by a crooked iron. The rite of circumcision, as prac- 
tised by the Jews when they came out of Egypt, was performed 
with a sharp stone, or flint, and notably in the case of Joshua 
cireumcising the children of Israel (Josh. v. 2). In the account 
of his burial the Septuagint version states that the stone knives 
were laid in his tomb. Indeed, according to Mr. Evans, under 
certain circumstances, the rite is performed at the present 
time by the Jews with 2 piece of flint, or a fragment of glass. 
Solemn treaties among the Romans were, according to Livy, 
ratified by the sacrificing of a hog with a sharp stone during the 
Punic wars. In these and the like cases, the use of stone has 
been ingrafted into the religious ceremonial, just as the 
vestments of an ordinary Roman gentleman have come to be 
looked upon as a necessary part of the ritual of an English 
High Churchman. Both are cases of survival, and both point 
back to a time when they were used in every-day life. 

The superstitions which cluster round ‘ elf-darts,’ or flint 
arrow-heads, and thunder-bolts, or polished stone axes, are pre- 
cisely of the same significance. In nearly every country in 
Europe they have been looked upon as supranatural. In the 
West of England the rustics hold that the thunder-axes, as they 
term the celts, once fell from the sky; and in Cornwall the 
water in which they have been boiled is considered a specific 
for rheumatism. Mr. Evans states that he has known a case 
in Ireland of a stone celt being borrowed to be placed in the 
troughs from which the cattle drank, ‘on account of its heal- 
ing powers.’ In France they are known very generally as 
pierres de tonnére, and are used for purifying water, or for 
bringing good luck to the possessor ; and in various parts of the 
Continent they are supposed to preserve the house from being 
struck by lightning. A remarkable celt of jade, from Egypt, in 
the Christy Collection, with its sides covered with a Gnostic in- 
scription in Greek, proves that celts were regarded by the Gnostics 
as possessed of some mystic power. They were called by the 
ancient Greeks ‘ Keraunia,’ and according to Sotacus, quoted by 
Pliny, were endowed with various magicpowers. Thesamemay he 
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said of the flint arrowheads, which have been mounted and used 
for charms, from the days of the Etruscans to the present time. 
From this the conclusion may fairly be drawn that there was a 
time when the use of stone implements prevailed in Europe, and 
that ‘this period is so remote, that what were then the common 
‘implements of every-day life have now for centuries been 
‘regarded with superstitious reverence, or as being in some 
‘sense of celestial origin, and not the work of man’s hands’ 

(p. 56). 

Pithe ages, therefore, of iron and bronze are proved to have 
existed in the remote past, by an appeal to history; and by an 
analysis of the superstitions we have every reason to believe 
that they were preceded, as Lucretius wrote, by the age of 
polished stone. And when we find that stone axes, and bronze 
and iron implements, occur in every country in which search 
has been made for them, in human dwellings and tombs, in dis- 
tinct suites, and associated with other afticles which imply three 
distinct stages of civilization, it is impossible for any unpreju- 
diced mind to ignore the full weight of the argument. Never- 
theless, that they overlap is distinctly recognised by every man 
who has studied the subject. When Mr. Fergusson points trium- 

hantly to the discovery of bronze ornaments in Saxonand Romano- 

eltic tumuli in Derbyshire as disproving the archeological classi- 
fication, he shows astrange ignorance of archeological literature. 
In the very first systematic work published on the subject, that 
of Sir John Lubbock, nearly all those cases which he quotes in 
disproof of ‘a hard-and-fast distinction between the ages of 
‘ flint, bronze, and iron, which have hitherto been supposed to 
‘ govern every determination of age in this science,’ are cited in 
proof of such an overlap. We challenge Mr. Fergusson to 
point out in any modern systematic work on archeology a single 
passage in which any such view is held. 

The evidence of a Paleolithic Age, before any of these, is so 
strong that it is universally admitted, even by Mr. Fergusson. 

- We will now proceed to discuss a few of the more prominent 
points connected with these ages, and first with regard to the 
Paleolithic. The rudely chipped flint implements, discovered in 
the river gravels of France, Germany, and Britain, prove the 
existence of man in North-western Europe at a time so remote 
from the present that some valleys, such as that of the Somme, 
have been cut down by the existing rivers, to a depth of from 
eighty to a hundred feet in the interval. And the bones asso- 
cnet with them in the same strata show that the fauna differed 
materially from that now living in Europe. The lion, for 
example, which in the days of Herodotus lived in the moun- 
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tains of Thrace in sufficient numbers to descend in bands to 
prey upon the baggage camels of Xerxes, then ranged through 
France, Germany, and Britain; and the spotted hyena, which 
is now found only in Southern Africa, was found in abundance 
as far north as Yorkshire, and from the pillars of Hercules as 
far east as the frontiers of Russia. The grizzly bear of the 
Rocky Mountains extended as far to the south-west as the 
shores of the Mediterranean; and the musk sheep, which at 
present dwells in the inclement region of the extreme north of 
America, lived in Europe as far south asa line passing through 
the Alps and the Pyrenees. Among the extinct animals, the 
more important are the great hairy rhinoceros, and the mam- 
moth, the Irish elk, and the gigantic cave-bear. To this strange 
group of animals must be added all those wild species which still 
inhabit Europe, and among them the reindeer and the bison were 
incredibly abundant. The flint implements, which prove that 
man formed part of this fauna, indicate that he was in the lowest 
stage of culture: so rude indeed are they, and so unlike those 
which are at present in use among savage tribes, that it is impos- 
sible to make out for what purpose they were employed. We may 
indeed rather ask, with Sir ohn Lubbock, ‘to what need of 
savage life could they not be applied?’ Besides the larger forms, 
which for want of better names are known as spear-heads and 
sling-stones, flint-scrapers are found, which from their analogy 
with those of the Eskimos must certainly have been used in pre- 
paring hides, as well as flint-awls for boring holes, and flint-flakes 
for cutting purposes. This short list exhausts all the known 
forms of flint implements which have been furnished by the 
ancient deposits of rivers ; and it tells us little but the mere fact 
that savage tribes lived in France and Britain, while the strata 
which geologists term pleistocene or quaternary were being ac- 
cumulated. It is impossible to bring their makers into relation 
with any races living at the present day. 

If, however, we turn to the traces of man which have been 
discovered in caves, in various parts of Europe, we shall be able 
to fix with tolerable certainty one at least of the races. The 
exploring of caves, first of all begun in this country by Dr. 
Buckland, and carried on with most extraordinary success in 
nearly every part of Europe, has yielded results which are of 
the highest value to the historian, since they have been used by 
man as places of habitation from the remotest times to the pre- 
sent day. The labours of the late M. Lartet and Mr. Christy,* 
in the caves of Auvergne, have afforded us as perfect a picture of 


* «Reliquae Aquitanice—Cayernes du Périgord.’ Reyue Archéologique, 
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the ancient inhabitants as that which we obtain of Roman life 
from the buried cities of Pompeii or Herculaneum. Besides 
the rude flint implements of the same order as those described 
above, although they are on the whole smaller, were various 
articles made of bone and reindeer antler, to which a definite 
use can be assigned. In the mass of detritus which covered the 
rocky floor were layers of broken bones, flint saws, whet- 
stones, fragments of charcoal, bone needles, and curiously 
barbed heads of harpoons, javelins, and arrows, made of reindeer 
antler, bone awls, and many other articles to which no definite 
use can be assigned. The most remarkable objects were the 
carvings on slate, reindeer antler, and ivory, which are by no 
means of a low style of art. The subjects generally chosen were 
the animals which were hunted by the cave-dwellers, and to 
which the fragments of broken bone belonged ; either a fish, or 
the horse, bison, ibex, or, as was more frequently the case, the 
reindeer. In one case only has the human figure been repre- 
sented. Sometimes the animals are depicted in groups, but all, 
with one exception, are without their feet, a peculiarity which, 
according to Mr. Franks, is probably due to the fact that the 
realistic artist merely engraved what he saw of the animal, the 
feet of which would be concealed by the long grass. The sub- 
jects chosen -were sometimes singularly appropriate to the 
material which was employed. The handle of u poignard, for 
instance, made of reindeer antler, was carved so as to represent 
the reindeer kneeling down, and with the head thrown back, so 
that the antlers rested on the neck. And on a portion of fossil 
ivory a mammoth was represented with such fidelity that the 
spiral curvature of the tusks, the long shaggy mane of the 
animal, and the large hairy ears, stamp at once the species to 
which it belonged. From this we must picture to our mind 
that these ancient dwellers in caves lived by hunting and fishing, 
that they were acquainted with fire, that they were clad with 
skins sewn together, probably with sinews, or with strips of intes- 
tine. That they did not possess the dog is shown, not merely 
by the negative evidence of its not having been discovered, but 
also by the fact that those bones are preserved which are in- 
variably eaten by the animal, such as the vertebra of the rein- 
deer, and other animals. They did not possess any domestic 
animals, nor were they acquainted with the art of making 
pottery. 

Similar discoveries have been subsequently made in various 
parts of France, and in Great Britain, in a cave near Wells,* 


i Quart. Geol. Journ., vols. xviii. and xix. ‘ Hysna Den of Wookey 
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and in Kent’s Hole, near Torquay,* which is now being ex- 
plored by the British Association. And that the same race of 
men lived in Belgium is established by the labours of Dr. 
Dupont,t and in Suabia through the discovery by Professor 
Fraas of a refuse heap with implements of the same class rest- 
ing on the surface of a moraine of the glacier of the Rhine.¢ 
Nor can there be very much doubt as to the ethnological 
relation of this ancient, nameless people to the Eskimos. If the 
harpoons and arrowheads be compared together, the only 
difference is that those from Auvergne generally bear a groove 
on their barbs. The mode in which the head is fastened to the 
shaft is identical in both; the fishing spears, bone needles, and 
flint scrapers are also identical in form. The Eskimos of West 
Georgia made their knives out of walrus tooth, and ornamented 
them with carvings of the spinal column of fishes; the cave- 
dwellers in Auvergne used antlers of reindeer for the same pur- 
pose, adorned with carvings of that animal. Both races also 
are small of stature, and both are in the habit of crushing the 
bones of the animals which they eat, and allowing them to 
accumulate in and around their habitations. There is an equal 
disregard to the rites of sepulture also in both, if the few teeth 
and fragments of human bones which M. Lartet discovered in 
Auvergne among the refuse be taken into account. The 
style of art even is identical, each representing their daily 
avocations in the same way. And if the whale or walrus be 
not found in the sculptures of Auvergne, or the mammoth and 
ibex in those of West Georgia, it is merely because these animals 
were unknown to the hunters in those regions. The conclu- 
sion to be drawn from this, that the inhabitants of Auvergne 
were Eskimos, is considerably strengthened by a consideration 
of the animals found in the caves. The reindeer and musk- 
sheep afford food to the Eskimos now, just as they afforded 
it to the paleolithic hunters in Auvergne. No naturalist 
would doubt that the musk-sheep living at that time in 
Europe is identical in species with that of North America; 
and although the animal is extinct in Europe and Asia, the 
remains found in Siberia by the Russian explorers show that 
formerly it occupied the whole of that area. The enormous 
distance of Auvergne from the northern shores of America, 
therefore, cannot be considered an obstacle to this view, for, to 
say the least, paleolithic man would have the same chance of 
retreating to the north-east as the musk-sheep. Neither Sir 
John Lubbock nor Mr. Evans have realized the full weight of 


* Brit. Assoc. Reports, 1865, et seq. 
+ Op. cit. t Geol. Magazine, iii. p. 546. 
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this evidence, although the former has devoted a chapter to the 
manners and customs of the living Eskimos. 

The few human skeletons which have been found either in cave 
or river deposits do not throw any light on this interesting ques- 
tion, for although the skull from the cave of Bruniquel, de- 
scribed by Professor Owen in the Philosophical Transactions, as 
well as those from the gravels of the Seine discoyered by 
M. Bertrand, belong to the same long-headed section of the 
human race as the Eskimos, there are other races which are 
long-headed. The famous cranium discovered by Dr. Schmer- 
ling* in 1833, in the cave of Engis, is also long-headed, but its 
age seems to us doubtful, since it was discovered in a bone 
breccia which might have been consolidated at any subsequent 
time. The mere fact of its being associated with the bones and 
teeth of the extinct mammalia does not necessarily prove that it 
is of the like antiquity ; for had it been deposited where it was 
found long after these animals had become extinct, it may have 
been cemented by the drip of the water into the same hard mass. 
The subsequent discovery by Dr. Dupontt+ of fragments of pottery 
which cannot be distinguished from the coarser sorts used in the 
Neolithic age, points to the same conclusion. To the same class 
belongs also the skull found in the cave of Neanderthal, which, 
according to Professor Huxley, is the ‘most pithecoid of all 
known human skulls.’ Its strange form, however, may be a 
mere peculiarity of the individual, and the conditions under 
which it was found do not prove that it belonged to the 
Paleolithic age. 

Mr. Evans is inclined to believe that the palsolithic men who 
lived in caves were the same as those who have left their imple- 
ments in the river strata. The rarity of the larger forms in 
the cave deposits he believes to be due to these instruments 
having been mainly used for what may be termed out-of-door 
purposes. This seems, however, to us hardly a sufficient expla- 
nation; for although they may have been used, as Mr. Prest-. 
wich suggests, for breaking holes in the ice, it is very 
‘eacidenl> that they should have been stowed away in a 
paleolithic tool-house, outside the caves, while their owners 
lived inside. As the evidence stands at present, we are not 
justified in arriving at any conclusion on the point. The sub- 
division also of the caves, into ages, according to the various 
types of implements found in them, proposed by M. de 
Mortillet, seems to us unsatisfactory, for there is no greater 
difference in the implements of any two of the paleolithic 

* «Les Ossemens Fossiles des Cayernes de Liége.’ 4to, 1833. 
+ Op. cit. Tntroduction, 
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caves than is to be observed among those of two different tribes 
of Eskimos, while the general resemblance is most striking. 
The difference is probably the result of different families having 
occupied different caves, but whether this happened at the 
same time, or at successive times, is an open question. 
Some caves, such as Kent’s Hole, must have been occupied 
for a very long period, since the implements are found at 
various depths below the stalagmite, as far down as thirty feet. 
So great an accumulation of earth, bones of extinct animals, 
and large stones, could not have been formed in a few years. 
Nor can they be subdivided by an appeal to the remains 
of the animals which they contain, as M. Lartet has 
attempted, since no two caves would be likely to contain the 
remains of the same animals in the same proportions, even 
although they were living in the immediate neighbourhood. 
It is, of course, easy to say that a given cave belongs to 
the age of the reindeer, because it contains the remains 
of that animal, or to the age of the mammoth, because the 
mammoth has been found in it; but the division has been 
rendered worthless for chronological purposes by the fact that 
both these animals occupied the region north of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees at the same time. Nearly every paleolithic cave, 
explored in France, Germany, or Britain, has furnished the 
remains of these two animals. 

We must now pass on to the examination of the evidence 
offered by the cave of Aurignac, which is almost universally 
accepted as establishing the fact that men believed in the supra- 
natural in the paleolithic age. The ready faith with which 
this view has been accepted stands in marked contrast to the 
scepticism, which refused to recognise the value of the discovery 
of flint implements in the caves of England and Belgium for 
more than a quarter of a century, and up to within three years 
of the time when M. Lartet began his examination of Aurignac. 
The importance of analysing the evidence on which M. Lartet’s 
theory is founded can hardly be over-estimated in the present 
state of archeology. If the human interments really be of the 
same relative date as the extinct mammalia found in the cave, and 
M. Lartet’s interpretation of the circumstances be true, then, to 
quote Sir Charles Lyell, ‘we have at last succeeded in tracing 
‘back the sacred rites of burial, and, more interesting still, a 
‘belief in the future state,’ to the paleolithic age, and we have 
a powerful argument against the progressive development of 
religious ideas. If, on the other hand, the interments be not 
proved to be paleolithic, the sooner an element of error is 
removed from a most difficult problem the nearer shall we be to 
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its solution. Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Evans are the only 
archeologists who have expressed any doubt as to the truth of 
M. Lartet’s interpretation, and their doubts are justified by the 
unsatisfactory evidence on the point. 

M. Lartet’s account falls naturally into two parts: first the 
story which he was told by the original discoverer of the cave ; 
and, secondly, that in which the results of his own discoveries 
are described. We will begin with the first. In the year 1852 
a labourer, named Bonnemaison, employed in mending the 
roads, put his hand into a rabbit hole, and drew out a human 
bone, and having his curiosity excited, he dug down until, as his 
story goes, he came to a great slab of rock. Having removed 
this, he discovered on the other side a cavity seven or eight 
feet in height, ten in width, and seven in depth, almost full of 
human bones, which Dr. Amiel, the mayor of Aurignac, who 
was a surgeon, believed to represent at least seventeen indi- 
viduals. All these human remains were collected, and finally 
committed to the parish cemetery, where they rest to the present 
day undisturbed by the sacrilegious hands of archeologists. 
Fortunately, however, Bonnemaison in digging his way into 
the grotto, had met with the remains of extinct animals and 
works of art, and these were preserved, until, in 1860, 
M. Lartet accidentally heard of the discovery, and investigated 
the circumstances himself. He found that Bonnemaison and 
the sexton who had buried the human remains had taken so 
little note of the spot where they were interred that it could 
not be identified, and on examining the cave he found that the 
interior had been ransacked, and the original stratification to a 
great extent disturbed. M. Lartet’s exploration showed that a 
stratum containing the remains of the cave-bear, lion, rhinoceros, 
hysna, mammoth, bison, horse, and other animals, and palzolithic 
implements like those of Périgord, extended from the plateau on 
the outside into the cave. On the outside he met with ashes, and 
burnt and split bones, which proved that it had been used as a 
feasting place by the paleolithic hunters; within he detected 
no traces of charcoal, and no traces of the hyznas, which were 
abundant outside. Inside he met with a few human bones in 
the earth which Bonnemaison had disturbed, which were in the 
same mineral condition as those of the extinct animals, and he 
therefore inferred that they were of the same age. Such is the 
summary of the facts which M. Lartet discovered. He has of 
his own personal knowledge only proved that Aurignac was 
occupied by a tribe of hunters during the Paleolithic Age. 

Is he further justified in concluding that it was used as a sepul- 
chre at that remote period ? Bonnemaison’s recollections may be 
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estimated at their proper value by the significant fact that, in 
the short space of eight years intervening between the discovery 
and the exploration, he had forgotten where the skeletons had 
been buried. And even if his account be true in the minutest 
detail, it does not afford a shadow of evidence in favour of the 
cave having been a place of sepulture in paleolithic times, but 
merely that it had been so used at some time or another. If 
we turn to the diagram constructed by M. Lartet to illustrate 
his views (Ann. des Se. Nat. Zool., iv. ser., t. xv., pl. 10), and 
made for the most part from Bonnemaison’s recollections, or to 
the amended diagram given by Sir C. Lyell (Antiq., Fig. 25), 
we shall see that the skeletons are depicted above the stratum 
containing the palolithic implements and the quaternary mam- 
mals, and therefore, according to the laws of geological evidence, 
they must have been buried after the subjacent deposit was 
accumulated. The previous disturbance of the cave-earth 
altogether does away with the value of the conclusion that the 
few human bones found by M. Lartet are of the same age as 
the extinct mammalia in the deposit. The absence of charcoal 
inside was quite as likely to be due to the obvious fact, that a 
fire kindled inside would fill the grotto with smoke, while 
outside the paleolithic savages could feast in comparative 
comfort, as to the view that the ashes are those of funereal 
feasts in honour of the dead within, held after the slab had 
been placed at the entrance. The absence of the remains of 
hyeenas from the interior is also negative evidence, disproved by 
subsequent examination. 

The researches of the Rev. S. W. King, in 1865, complete the 
case against the current view of the paleolithic character of the 
interments, since they show that M. Lartet did not fully explore 
the cave, and that he consequently wrote without being in pos- 
session of all the facts. The entrance was blocked up, accord- 
ing to Bonnemaison, by a slab of stone, which, if the measure- 
ments of the entrance be correct, must have been at least nine 
feet long and seven feet high, placed, according to M. Lartet, to 
keep the hyznas from the corpses of the dead. It need hardly 
be remarked that the access of these bone-eating animals to the 
cave would be altogether incompatible with the preservation of 
the human skeletons had they been buried at the same time. 
The enormous slab was never seen by M. Lartet, and it is very 
hard to understand how it could have been removed by one 
workman cutting a trench after a few hours’ work; and it 
certainly did not keep out the hyenas. In the collection made 
by the Rev. S. W. King from the interior there are two hyzenas’ 
teeth, and nearly all the antlers and bones bear the traces of 
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the gnawing of these animals. The cave, moreover, has two 
entrances instead of one, as M. Lartet supposed when his paper 
in the ‘ Annales’ was published. The bones of the sheep, or 

oat, also obtained from the inside, and preserved in the 

hristy Museum, afford strong evidence that the interment is 
not paleolithic, and a fragment of pottery agrees exactly with 
that which was used in the Neolithic Age. It is indeed one of 
the signs of the extreme youth of archeology, that such an 
important revelation as that supposed to be afforded by Aurignac 
should have been universally accepted without question. The 
cave was certainly occupied by paleolithic men, and, as in many 
others, after they had departed it was used as a burial place by 
some other people, most probably during the Neolithic age. It 
is very hard to ruthlessly pull in pieces the beautiful story 
told by Sir Charles Lyell and M. Lartet, and it is very much 
easier and more comfortable to believe than to disbelieve it. 
Nevertheless, we cannot allow that the recollections of a French 
mender of roads are a sufficient basis for a scientific theory. 
Men have buried their dead in caves in all times, and therefore 
the mere discovery of human remains in a cave does not cape 
the vast antiquity which it is sometimes considered to imply by 
the French and Belgian savants. 

The interments in the Trou de Frontal, which are considered by 
M. Dupont* to be of the Paleolithic Age, and those in Cromagnon 
in the Dordogne,+ are open to precisely the same objections as the 
cave of Aurignac ; and as the evidence stands at present, it is not 
too much to say that there is not a single well-authenticated 
instance of a paleolithic interment in any part of Europe. We 
must be content to acknowledge that at present we have no 
evidence either for or against man’s belief in the supranatural 
at that remote period in the earth’s history. 

The discovery by Dr. Falconer { of flint flakes in the lime- 
stone caves near Palermo show, that at the time the paleolithic 
men were hunting the reindeer, mammoth, musk-sheep, woolly 
rhinoceros, and other animals which were capable of enduring a 
climate more or less severe in the region to the north of the Alps, 
there existed in Sicily a race of men to whose eyes the African 
elephant and a small species of hippopotamus were familiar. 
It would, of course, be idle to speculate as to the affinity between 
the two, but if we allow that the palxolithic men of the caves of 
Northern and Central Europe were Eskimos, and treat them just 
as a naturalist would treat the associated animals, it is impro- 
bable that they occupied the region south of the Alps and the 

: * Op. ett. + Reliquee Acquitaniz. 
‘Palxontographical Memoirs,’ vol. ii. 
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Pyrenees, since neither the reindeer, nor the musk-sheep, nor 
the other arctic immigrants found their way into Italy or Spain. 

This very meagre outline of the conclusions which may be 
founded on the earliest traces of men which have been found in 
Europe, is the utmost that we are justified in drawing. It tells 
us nothing of man’s origin, but it proves that he arrived here a 
very man, so far as we can tell, not allied in shape or form to the 
lower animals to a greater extent than at the present time. The 
skull found at Clichy was of fair average capacity. 

The conditions under which paleolithic men lived in Europe 
were very different from those under which we live. On the 
one hand, the mainland extended to the north-west far into the 
Atlantic, and Britain and Ireland were united to the mainland, 
the English Channel and the North Sea being low valleys, through 
which great rivers flowed, of which the Thames, Rhine, and 
Severn are merely the smaller branches. In the South of Europe, 
also, the geography was altogether different, the mainland of 
Africa being joined to Spain, and a barrier of land extending 
from Tunis to Southern Italy. Candia also was joined to Greece, 
and the area of the Mediterranean was reduced to two or three 
landlocked basins, the positions of which are discovered by the 
deeper soundings. We can therefore understand why at this time 
African animals, such as the elephant, and the hippopotamus, 
and spotted hyena, should have found their way into Europe, 
The very substitution also of a mass of land such as this for a 
stretch of sea would cause the climatal extremes to be more 
strongly marked than at the present time. The summer heat 
and the winter cold in Central Europe somewhat resembled that of 
Siberia, and to this may be attributed the strange association of 
northern and southern animals, such as the hippopotamus and 
the reindeer, in the area extending from the Alps and Pyrenees 
to the Baltic. To the north of this the temperature was probably 
arctic, and to the south it was probably warmer than it is now. 
In the middle area mers de glace occupied certain isolated 
districts, such as Ireland, the greater part of Scotland, Wales, 
Lancashire, and Yorkshire, Auvergne and the Pyrenees. 

It is very generally believed by archeologists that man first 
appeared in Europe after the depression of temperature in the 
north which culminated in the glacial period, because flint 
implements have occurred in Britain in strata which rest on the 
boulder clay, or the detritus left by the glaciers, at Hoxne in 
Suffolk, Bedford, and many other places. This, however, merely 
proves that man lived in Great Britain after the glaciers had 
begun to retreat, and it tells us nothing as to the date of Lis first 
occupation. And since the animals among which he lived in 
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Central Europe arrived here before the maximum severity of the 
glacial period had set in, man is just as likely to have been pre- 
glacial as post-glacial in North-western Europe. It is quite possi- 
ble that the caves of the South of England and of Auvergne were 
being used as habitations by ancient man during the glacial period 
in the north ; for the continuous ice sheet did not extend further 
south than a line passing east and west through the lower valley 
of the Thames. The many speculations which have been made 
to estimate the date of the glacial period, and to which Sir John 
Lubbock has devoted a chapter, seem to us all unsatisfactory, 
because the problem is infinitely complex, and some of the factors 
unknown in the present condition of science. 

Paleolithic men dwelt in Europe for a considerable length of 
time, which may be measured by the occurrence at Salisbury of 
implements in two undisturbed river deposits, one of which stands 
some sixty or seventy feet above the other. It is clear that the 
river could not have cut the valley down to that extent in a 
short time. Then they disappeared, along with the peculiar 
animals which characterised that stage in the history of Europe 
—the musk-sheep, mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, cave-bear, and 
other creatures ; and there is no evidence that their blood flows 
in the veins of any people now living in Europe. They 
may have been driven out by neolithic invaders; but in that 
case there was probably the same antagonism as that which pre- 
vents any communication between the North American Indians 
and the Eskimos. The interval between them and their suc- 
cessors, of whom we have clear evidence, is enormously great, and 
its length can only be estimated by the great physical changes 
which took place. Out of forty-eight species of animals then 
inhabiting Britain, no less than one-quarter disappeared before 
the succeeding or Neolithic Age. It is very probable also that 
in this interval Britain was severed from the Continent, and 
became physically very much what it was when our history began. 

The Neolithic or polished-stone using peoples differ most 
remarkably in every respect from the paleolithic races 
which preceded them in Europe. Their implements are so 
unlike, that with the exception of the flint flakes, which were 
used for cutting purposes down to the historic times, and the 
scrapers used for preparing the skins, it is impossible to mis- 
take the one set for the other. The very lowest tribe with which 
we are acquainted, or that which lived on the shores of the 
Baltic by hunting and fishing, was possessed of the dog; and 
the higher communities were farmers and husbandmen of no 
mean and contemptible order. 

The Neolithic dwellers on the Swiss lakes were in a far 
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higher state of civilization than these Danish fishermen and 
hunters. We owe the discovery of their dwellings to the 
unusually dry season of 1853-54, which revealed the treasures 
concealed beneath the waters of the Swiss lakes, just as they 
had been left by the ancient inhabitants. There were two dis- 
tinct groups of piles, the one composed cf small pieces of wood, 
and placed within fifteen or twenty yards of the shore, while 
the other, made of larger and more firmly driven-in timbers, 
was situated farther away from the borders of the lakes, 
Around them lay the contents of the houses which they had 
supported, which, very generally like the Roman villas in 
Britain, had been destroyed by fire. The one kind, or those 
built in-shore, were surrounded with numerous stone and 
bone implements, and furnished no trace of metal, while 
the other supplied large quantities of bronze weapons, imple- 
ments, and ornaments, as well as those of stone. Messrs. 
Keller * and Troyon,t therefore, refer the one to the Neolithic, 
and the other to the Bronze Age. And that this division is 
fair, and not founded on imperfect evidence, is proved by Dr. 
Keller’s tables of all the articles which were discovered. Thus 
at Wangen, 1,610 stone objects were found, and no metal; at 
Moosseedorf, 639 ; at Nussdorf, 1,230 ; and Wauwyl, 274. On 
the other hand, the second group, surrounding the better built 
piles, consisted of large quantities of bronze articles. At Cor- 
taillod 835 articles were found, at Estavayer 617, at Corcelettes 
518. Had these settlements been inhabited by the same people 
at the same time, such a marked difference would have been 
impossible. 

The remains scattered round the neolithic piles give a vivid 
picture of the modes of life of the lake villagers. Stone axcs, 
sometimes rude, sometimes polished, are very abundant, and 
were doubtless put to similar uses as the North American toma- 
hawk. Arrows, slingstones, and spears were the missile weapons. 
The antlers of deer, fashioned into a rude kind of hoe, and 
fragments of stone let into the bases of antlers, were probably 
employed in tilling the ground. Spindle-whorls imply a know- 
ledge of spinning, while burnt fragments of a rudely plaited 
cloth show that the material they used was flax. They also 
had bast for fishing nets and for ropes. They did not live 
merely by the chase, although wild animals formed the larger 
portion of their food. In the refuse heaps Dr. Riitimeyer t¢ 


* «The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland and other Parts of Europe,’ by 
Dr. Ferdinand Keller, edit. by J. E. Lee, Esq. Longmans, 1866, 

+ Sur les Habitations Lacustres. 

} Fauna des Pfahlbauten. 4to. Basel. 
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has detected, besides the remains of the brown bear, fox, and 
beaver, the elk, ibex, bison, and urus, those of two kinds of 
domestic pig, the turf-hog (sus palustris), which is closely 
allied to that which has been domesticated in China from time 
immemorial, and a second, like the gaunt, long-legged old 
Trish breed, descended from the wild-boar. The sheep resembled 
our mountain breeds, and differed from the ordinary form, in the 
small size, ‘fine legs, and short goat-like horns.’ There were 
also the goat, and three breeds of cattle, the domesticated urus, 
from which our larger breeds are descended, the Bos frontosus, 
still living in this country, and the small Celtic, short-horn, 
Bos longifrons. The two last, it may be remarked, were the only 
domestic cattle in Britain at the time of the Roman Conquest, 
our common large breeds being derived from ancestors intro- 
duced by the English. The dog, used probably in hunting, 
bears a strong resemblance to the beagle. 

We are not left to infer their knowledge of agriculture from 
the implements alone. The fires which consumed their dwell- 
ings have preserved the very cereals that they cultivated, in a 
carbonised form. 

Moosseedorf and Wangen have furnished two kinds of 
barley, three of wheat, and two of millet. Ears of the six- 
rowed barley (Hordeum hexastichum) are abundant, which was 


a species, according to De Candolle, cultivated by the Greeks, 
Romans, and Egyptians; but they are much smaller than any 
of that sort which is now under cultivation. Egyptian wheat 
(Triticum turgidum) also, and small dried apples and pears, some 
of which are larger than any now growing wild in the district, 
were stored up for winter use. 


‘Neither hemp (writes Sir John Lubbock, p. 213), oats, or rye 
have yet been found. Small pieces of twine and bits of matting, 
made of flax, may have been part of some article of clothing. For 
this purpose, also, there can be little doubt that the skins of animals 
were used. Fragments of leather have been met with; and some of 
the stone implements seem well adapted to assist in their preparation, 
while the bone pins and the needles made from the teeth of boars, 
may have served to fasten them together. 

‘Dr. Heer, from whose very interesting memoir the above facts 
are borrowed, calls particular attention to the fact that while the 
remains of wild species found in the Pfahlbauten agree in the most 
minute particulars with those still living in Switzerland, the culti- 
vated plants, on the contrary, differ from all the existing varieties, 
and invariably have smaller seeds or fruits. Man has evidently in 
the course of time effected considerable improvements. It is also 
very interesting to observe how the evidence derived from these 
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Swiss lake-dwellings agrees with the evidence contained in the most 
ancient writings that have come down to us Thus, flax is men- 
tioned in the ‘ Pentateuch’ and in ‘ Homer ;’ it was also largely used 
by the ancient Egyptians, while hemp seems to have been unknown 
until alater period. So also wheat and barley ; but neither oats nor 
rye are mentioned in Exodus or by Homer. Even in the time of 
David, when Barzillai the Gileadite “brought beds, and basins, and 
earthen vessels, and wheat, and barley, and flour, and parched corn, 
and beans, and lentiles, and parched pulse, and honey, and butter, 
and sheep, and cheese of kine,” it will be observed that neither oats 
nor rye are mentioned. Flax also is mentioned nine times in the 
Old Testament, and linen thirteen times, but hemp not once.’ 


The evidence derived from the animals is precisely of the 
same kind. The wild species have remained unchanged, while 
there are minute differences observable when the domestic 
animals of the pile dwellings are compared with our own. This 
difference-is a measure of the changes which have been brought 
about by man since that time, and is a very interesting link in 
the chain of argument by which Mr. Darwin shows the 
variability of animals under domestication. Our larger fruits, 
cereals, and animals are the result of a selection continued for a 
very long time in one direction. During the Neolithic Age in 
Switzerland, the domestication of the Bos longifrons had been 
carried on for such a length of time that it was split up into 
two distinct strains, the Bos frontosus and the Bos longisrons 
proper. 

It is a very significant fact that the domestic animals and 
cultivated cereals and fruits make their first appearance in 
Europe en masse, and not one by one. It implies that the 
ancient neolithic villagers arrived in Europe with their flocks, 
and herds, and seeds. The southern character of the cereals, 
and the inability, to which Mr. Darwin has drawn attention, of 
the tame cattle to endure the severity of a long winter without 
the help of man, point to the south-west, to the great plains of 
Central Asia, as the locality whence this early people came. 
They were the first shepherds and the first tillers of the earth 
with whom we are acquainted. They must also have carried 
on arude kind of barter, since jade, amber, and flint are substances 
foreign to Switzerland; the last was probably obtained from 
the shores of the Baltic. Unfortunately no skeletons have been 
obtained, to give us an idea of the physique of this most 
interesting people. Similar pile-dwellings bave been found, 
not merely in Switzerland, but in Germany, Lombardy, France, 
and Ireland. 

Sir John Lubbock is of opinion that the domestic urus and 
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the breed of pigs descended from the wild boar, were descended 
from wild European ancestors; but it seems to us more probable 
that they were domesticated in Middle Asia, where the wild 
boar is still living, and which is now the home of wild cattle, 
although the urus is not now known to exist there. Mr. 
Sclater, an eminent authority on these questions, believes that 
all these domestic animals were derived from Middle Asia. 
This group of domestic animals spread under the care of man 
throughout Europe, from Scania to the extremity of Switzer- 
land, just as we might expect to be the case, if their masters 
invaded Europe from the great steppes of Asia, by the same route 
as the Celts, and Germans, and Sclaves. Whether their masters 
came into contact with any other people who inhabited Europe 
before their arrival is uncertain; but that they did not 
intermingle with the paleolithic race is proved by the fact 
that the stone implements characteristic of each are never 
found together. This negative argument is of great weight, 
because of the very wide basis on which the induction is 
founded. 

A neolithic tribe dwelt in the Grecian Archipelago, under 
conditions of life very different from those in Switzerland. M. 
Fouquet (in the Revwe des Deux Mondes, October, 1869 
‘Une Pompeii Anté-historique’), gives a most graphic account 
of the discovery of dwellings which lie buried in the tufa that 
covers nearly the whole island of Therasia. The workmen 
employed in obtaining hydraulic cement for the Suez Canal 
were obliged to stop at a point where the tufa became 
impure, and mingled with numerous blocks of lava, that have 
long been known to be the crests of walls and the tops of 
old habitations. The principal building explored was com- 
posed of six rooms, of unequal size, with a small courtyard 
on one side. The walls are made of a rough irregular masonry, 
of blocks of lava, disposed without order, with their inter- 
stices filled with volcanic ash, and between each block 
long and tortuous branches of olives had been placed to 
break the shocks of earthquakes—a device that is still known 
in the island. Inside the rooms there was a coarse stucco, and 
at the external angle of one of the walls there were horizontal 
slabs of worked stone. The northern facade is pierced with two 
windows. The fact that the walls are made of lava implies 
that the building was made before the whole face of the country 
was covered up with the spongy tufa which now rests upon it ; 
and there can be no doubt that this building, which lay under a 
thickness of twenty metres of tufa, was built on the then surface 
of the soil, on a bank of volcanic cinder, and before the tufa had 
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been ejected, which, for time out of mind, has been used in the 
islands for houses and tombs. 

Numerous objects were found inside this remarkable group 
of buildings. There were vases made of earthenware and 
lava; store-pits for grain, straw, bones of animals, imple- 
ments of flint and lava, and a human skeleton, but no trace 
of any metal. The vases were found standing full of the 
various substances which had been stored away by the 
ancient inhabitants. Some contained barley, others the seeds 
of umbellifers, probably coriander and anise, small peas, and 
other substances too much decomposed to be identified. These 
vases are identical in every respect with those which were 
used in Greece in classical times for keeping cereals. In 
several chambers also barley was found heaped up against 
the partitions. Other vases, made of a much finer pottery, 
are adorned with patterns in circles in right lines, and coloured 
with a red, more or less dark. But the most remarkable 
have been formed of a bright yellow earth, and ornamented 
with figures composed of points and of curved lines, used with 
extremely good taste. Sometimes they represent garlands of 
foliage, and they indicate great freedom of touch (une grande 
habileté) on the part of the workman, or rather artist, who 
made them. Some large vessels, made of pottery, were full of 
chaff, ready cut for domestic animals. The troughs were very 
massive ; some were standing in the courtyard, and others in 
those chambers in which sheeps’ bones were found. There was 
also an olive press of lava, of exactly the kind which is still 
used by the peasants of the Archipelago. Hand-mills were 
also found, made of lava, differing in no respect from those used 
now in the island of Santorin, except that the latter is possessed 
of a wooden handle in the upper stone, which adds very much 
to the ease with which the grinding can be carried on. There 
were also stone discs, and two implements of flint, of forms very 
common in neolithic times. The one is a triangular arrow or 
lance point, and the other is a flake, or denticulated scraper. 

A human skeleton lay crouched up in a corner; one of the 
legs was stretched out, and the other crossed over it. The 
man to whom it belonged seems to have died suddenly; probably 
he was killed by the breaking down of the roof from the weight 
of tufa above it. This whole scene tells its own story at a 
glance. The subterranean energy which had slumbered for 
ages suddenly woke, and the volcano poured forth a cloud of 
tufa over the hastily deserted village like that which is so 
graphically described in the memorable eruption of Vesuvius by 
the younger Pliny, by which Herculaneum was destroyed. 
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M. Fouquet argues out with remarkable clearness the results 
of these explorations. The volcano from which the tufa was 
thrown that now covers the whole of Santorin and The- 
rasia, is represented by the bay in which recently there were 
such astonishing disturbances. The fact that the ancient 
dwellings underlie the tufa, and that the cereals and the like 
were left in the houses, show that the ancient inhabitants had 
to fly away for their lives. The olive was common then instead 
of the vine; the people were agricultural, and grew 
abundance of barley: they knew also how to extract oil from 
the olives. The absence of metal implies that they were 
living in the Neolithic Age; the dressed blocks of stone used 
in some parts of the walls that they were good stone- 
masons, while their pottery proves them to have been possessed 
of a taste almost Eastern in its delicacy. This pottery, M. 
Fouquet thinks, must have been conveyed from a distance, but 
it may possibly have been formed from materials which are now 
concealed under the tufa. The flint, however, and the obsidian, 
are substances unknown in the island, and were probably 
derived from some other region. On the top of the tufa there 
are ruins of numerous Phoenician tombs, a fact which shows 
that the habitations built on the ancient soil, now twenty 
metres below,’were buried before the island was inhabited by 
that great trading people. How much before it is impossible to 
tell, but the Pheenicians would hardly have been likely to have 
founded Gadira (B.c. 1200) in Spain before they had colonised 
the fertile islands of the Grecian Archipelago. 

The neolithic peoples were also dwellers in caves. In Den- 
bighshire, for example, recent investigations have shown that 
they inhabited the caves and rock shelters of the district, and accu- 
mulated in them broken bones of the animals, wild and domestic, 
which they used for food, belonging in the main to the same species 
. as those lying round the pile-dwellings in the Swiss lakes; and 
these places of habitation were sometimes used as cemeteries. 
Each of the caves, for instance, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of an ancient refuse heap at Perthi Chwareu, contained a large 
number of human skeletons* of all ages and of both sexes, buried 
in a crouching posture, and associated with flint flakes and axes of 
polished stone. Similar traces of neolithic occupation and burial 
have been observed in the caves of France, Spain and Portugal, 
and Gibraltar.t It would indeed seem, from the researches of 


* Journ. Ethnol. Soc., Jan. 1871, p. 440. 
+ ‘Internat. Congress of Prehistoric Archeology, Norwich,’ vol. for 
1868. Busk on ‘ Caves of Gibraltar ;? Boyd Dawkins’s ‘ Early Antiquities 
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M. Delgado, in those of Portugal, that the inhabitants were can- 


nibals, since large quantities of human bones, burnt, broken, 
and split, like those of the animals which had been used for 
food, were furnished by the Grotto of Cesareda and the Casa 
da Moura. The same evidence of cannibalism in Caithness has 
been brought forward by Mr. Laing,* and in Belgium by Dr. 
Spring. Among the animals found, which furnished food to 
the neolithic dwellers in Caithness, was the reindeer. The 
existence of this animal in Scotland, as late as the year 1159, 
is incidentally mentioned in the Orkneyinga Saga, in which 
year the Jarls of Orkney, Ronald and Harold, are said to have 
crossed over into Caithness from Orkney to hunt that animal. 
Weare glad to see that Sir John Lubbock has admitted, in 
his last edition, that this notice in the Sagas is probably true. 
The animal is by no means rare in the peat of Scotland. 

A great many of the tumuli which lie scattered over the face 
of nearly every country in Europe, may also fairly be assigned 
to the Neolithic Age. ‘Those which contain a stone chamber 
with a passage leading to it, named ‘ gang-graben’ by Nilsson, 
‘ gallery-graves’ by Dr. Thurnam, have been found alike in 
Scandinavia, France, and Britain, and in no authenticated 
instance have furnished articles of bronze or iron where they 
had not been previously disturbed. They have, however, very 
frequently been entered by men, from time to time, either from 
curiosity or from the vague idea that they contained treasure, 
—a fact which is overlooked by Mr. Fergusson, in his eager 
haste to prove that all have been made after the Christian 
era. The tumulus of Uley, for example, in Gloucestershire, 
he assigns to a post-Roman age, because a coin of Valen- 
tinian was discovered in it, ignoring the fact that a coin of 
Edward IV. was also found. In other cases the chambered 
tombs contain fragments of pottery, which Mr. Fergusson con- 
siders Roman, and to be evidence that they were erected after 
the Roman Conquest. But this argument is worthless, because 
it is impossible to tell the difference between neolithic pottery and 
some of the ruder sorts used in Britain by the Romano-Celts, to 
say nothing of the probability of the tombs having been entered 
long after they had ceased to be used as places of sepulture. 

The polished stone axes, and many other objects, discovered 
in the neolithic tumuli, are considered by Sir John Lubbock 
to be merely touching instances of individual affection, and 
not to imply a belief in a future state. It seems to us, 
however, extremely improbable that men would put valuable 


* ‘Prehistoric Remains of Caithness.’ Laing and Huxley 
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roperty into a tomb as a mere token of affection; and the 
habit of most savage tribes, at the present time, of burying 
articles with the dead for use in the world of spirits, would 
naturally explain the presence of the like objects in the tumuli. 
The few and rude objects which are found in some of the 
tumuli may, perhaps, have been due to the poverty of the dead 
man, or to the fact that models, in some perishable material, 
were buried along with the dead. The latter custom was very 
prevalent among the Egyptians and Assyrians, and still is to be 
observed in most of the funerals of our nobility, where a tinsel 
coronet represents that which is too valuable to be interred in 
the family vault. According to Dr. Thurnam, human sacrifices 
were offered in honour of the deatl ; and this conclusion—which 
is founded on the cleft skulls in the chambered tomb of West 
Kennett, and some other localities—if true, would at once 
decide the question of a belief in a future world. 

There must have been an intercourse between widely distant 
portions of Europe during the neolithic times, since amber 
beads and gold are found both in France and Britain. The 
amber certainly could not have been obtained from any spot 
nearer than the eastern coast of England or the Baltic. 

The civilization of the Bronze Age, in Central and Northern 
Europe, must now be examined. Was the use of bronze intro- 
duced by an invading people from the East, or did it gradually 
spread through the peaceful channels of commerce? It is not 
too much to say, that this most difficult question is the most 
important that can be be asked in the present state of archeo- 
logical inquiry. If it was introduced by commerce, then we 
have some clue to the relation which the bronze-culture in 
Northern Europe bore to the civilization of the Mediterranean 
peoples who live in history. If it was brought into Europe by 
an invading people from Asia, we shall have to look for the key 
to its interpretation among the Asiatic peoples known to us in 
the earliest records. Until this question is settled, it will be 
impossible to gain a true idea of the inhabitants of Europe at 
that time. ‘The researches of Wiberg,* Lindenschmidt, and 
Bonstettin, afford a means of solving this most interesting 
problem, which we are surprised Sir John Lubbock has omitted 
to make use of in his last edition. We will briefly state the 

rounds which we have for arriving at any conclusion. 

The beautiful bronze swords, spear-heads, axes, knives, razors, 


* ¢ Archiy. fiir Anthropologie,’ Vierter Band, 1870; ‘ Ueber den Fin- 
fluss der Etrusker und Griechen auf die Bronze-cultur;’ ‘Der Einfluss 
der Klassischen Volken auf den Nordern von C. F. Wiberg.’ 8vo, Ham- 
burg, 1867. 
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and the like, which lie scattered over the face of Europe, from 
Scandinavia to the Mediterranean, and which are found alike in 
some of the lake dwellings of Switzerland, the cranoges of 
Ireland, and in some of the French and English caves, are 
remarkable for the singular beauty of their form and orna- 
mentation ; and it is clear that the unity of design which runs 
through all the variety of form is the result of their having 
been derived originally from some one source. This point has 
been fully recognised by the archeologists; and the most 
popular view is that they were originally made by the Phoni- 
cians, and distributed by that great nation of traders among the 
barbarians of the north. The Phenicians were the great 
bronze-workers of antiquity known to the Greeks and Hebrews, 
and might naturally be expected to be connected in some degree 
with the bronze civilization of the north. This opinion was con- 
siderably strengthened by the circumstance that they conquered 
Spain, and were supposed to have obtained their principal supply 
of tin from Cornwall. Then, again, they were the great amber 
merchants of antiquity, and as this substance is not found in 
any quantity in any part of Europe except the Baltic, it was 
reasonable to suppose that their commerce extended as far as 
North Germany and Denmark. All these circumstances render 
the Phoenician hypothesis very plausible; but before it can be 
accepted it will be necessary to show that the very peculiar and 
beautiful form and ornamentation of the northern bronzes is of 
Pheenician origin; and to decide this we need only refer to 
discoveries in Pheenician tombs, which enable an idea to be 
formed as to their style of art. Out of thirteen sarcophagi 
obtained from Sidon, and preserved in the museum of the 
Louvre, some are in the Egyptian and others in the Assyrian 
style. That of the Sidonian king Aishmonazar is made of 
syenite from the Egyptian quarries of Syene, and on the lid the 
king himself appears in the peculiar Egyptian dress, although 
the Phoenician writing on the monument proves that he was 
born and reigned and died in Phenicia. The Pheenicians, 
indeed, seem to have had about as much originality in art as 
the traders of Birmingham. Again, as Wiberg remarks, it isa 
most extraordinary fact that the very coins which they were the 
first to invent, for the purposes of commerce, are of Greek 
design, and on those of Carthage we find the Greek gods repre- 
sented with Pheenician inscriptions. They had no style of art 
which was peculiarly their own, but merely borrowed that of 
their nearest neighbours, Greek, Egyptian, or Assyrian, as the 
case may have been. It follows from this, therefore, that the 
art shown in the ornamentation of the bronze implements in 
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Northern Europe cannot be considered distinctively Pheenician. 
We must seek in some other direction for its origin. They may 
have manufactured and distributed the articles of bronze, but 
in that case they borrowed the idea from some other people. 

Nor after the very able papers of Dr. Wiberg can there be 
very much doubt as to the people from which the ancient bronze 
civilization was derived. The double spirals, and dotted circles 
and spirals, and zigzag ornaments which are so common on 
the bronze articles of France, Germany, Britain, Ireland, and 
Scandinavia, are identical with the designs which are found 
in Etruscan tombs. Some of the bronze swords and spear- 
heads are also identical; and the peculiar spuds and bronze 
axes, used by the Etruscans, are similar to those which are 
found in Northern Europe. They alone, of all the historic 
peoples of antiquity, used bronze celts. Of course we could 
not expect to find the class of objects in an Etruscan tomb 
as in a tumulus of the north, any more than we should expect 
to find a similar identity between the contents of an English 
castle and the abode of an African chief; but in both we should 
certainly find some of the more common objects of the same 
type, such as cotton, or even a knife or a gun. In some 
cases, however, articles peculiarly Etruscan, and made cer- 
tainly for Etruscan ceremonial, have been discovered as far 
north as Sweden. The very singular incense carriage, or 
censer, supported on wheels, with which the Etruscans were in 
the habit of fumigating their tombs, has been found both in 
Mecklenburg and Sweden. Bronze §-shaped horns, also cer- 
tainly of Etruscan derivation, have been found by Worsaae in 
Denmark, and Nilsson in Schenen. To this mysterious people, 
therefore, must be assigned a considerable share in introducing 
the bronze civilization into the north, since the shape of the 
implements, and the designs with which they are ornamented, 
are to be found only in the Etruscan tombs. It is indeed very 
hard, if not impossible, to separate the ancient Greek art—and 
especially that of Magna Grecia—from the Etruscan ; and it is 
very won few that both these influences combined to produce 
the beautiful forms which characterise the Bronze Age in the 
North of Europe. 

Sir John Lubbock, in his present edition, does not admit that 
we have any evidence that Etruria ever enjoyed so extensive a 
commerce as that indicated by the great number of bronze 
objects which have been found in Western and Northern Europe. 
It seems to us, however, that he under-estimates their commerce. 
The amber, from the Baltic, found in their tombs; the ivory 
from Africa ; tin either from Saxony, Spain, or Britain; purple 
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from Tyre; the emeralds with which they ornamented their 
necklets, and which must have come from the far East, and 
which they prized above other stones, imply a wide and far- 
reaching trade. We have historical evidence from Polybius 
that the Tyrrhenians—called Etruscans by the Greeks—living in 
the valley of the Po, carried on a lively trade with the Gauls, 
until the latter, allured by the fruitfulness of their country, 
drove them out. Horace writes of the little Etruscan bronze 
figures, ‘ Tyrrhena sigilla,’ as being usual objects of vertu in 
his time ; and Pliny relates that Etruscan bronzes were spread 
over all countries. In all this we have a valuable testimony to 
the great extent of the Etruscan commerce at the very dawn of 
history in Italy ; and when we add that the Etruscans undoubt- 
edly had a colony at Saltzburg, and that Dr. Wiberg has traced 
the channels through which their commerce flowed, through the 
Brenner Pass and the Great St. Bernard, into the valley of the 
Rhone, and into the basins of the Danube and Rhine, it is 
impossible to deny the enormous influence which they must 
have exerted by mere commerce on the peoples to their north. 
It is not at all necessary to believe that all the bronzes were 
imported by them, for a great many have undoubtedly been 
made on the spot by native workmen, who imitated the foreign 
design. If the Etruscans had once got hold of the tin and 
amber trade of the north, the Pheenicians would certainly have 
imitated their goods, just as they imitated Greek and Egyptian 
art. A large number of the bronzes may thus have been intro- 
duced by them as well as by the Etruscans. Or it may be that 
the overland routes to the Baltic were in the hands of the 
Etruscans, while the Phcenicians freighted their vessels with 
bronze articles suited for traffic with the inhabitants of the 
north and west, bringing back again in exchange the enor- 
mously valuable tin‘and amber. To the great commercial value 
of the latter we feel inclined to attribute the superior beauty 
and workmanship of the bronze weapons found in North Ger- 
many ; for the best articles would be certain to find their way 
to the place where the best price could be obtained for them. 

If this view be accepted, we must picture to ourselves Europe, 
north of the Alps, occupied by rude stone-using farmers and 
shepherds, among whom the civilization of the Etruscans 
gradually made itself felt, in the importation of bronze articles, 
and the arising of a commerce. And that this view is 
true, is rendered extremely probable by the fact, which Mr. 
Evans so fully recognises in his work on the Stone Age, that in 
so many cases stone axes and bronze celts are found together, 
under conditions which prove that both must have been used at 
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the same time. Such an association as this could not fail to 
have been the case while the commerce was gradually springing 
up. Bronze would eventually supersede the use of stone, as 
certainly as iron is now doing among the islanders of the 
Pacific and the Eskimos. Whatever view may be held, as to 
the share which the Etruscans, Phenicians, or Greeks had in 
introducing bronze into the North, it cannot be denied that the 
art of the North in the Bronze Age is distinctively Etruscan, 
or Etrusco-Grecian. 

The use of iron, in all probability, spread through North- 
Western Europe, through the same channels of commerce as the 
bronze, and there ure the same evidences of overlapping of the 
Tron and Bronze, as of the Bronze and the Neolithic Ages. At 
the very dawn of the historical period, in the region north of 
the Alps, iron was known by all the peoples who came into contact 
with the Roman arms, such as the Gauls, who settled in 
Lombardy, or those with whom Cesar fought in Northern 
France, or the Celtic and Belgic inhabitants of Britain. It 
was known to the Etruscans, and very probably was, to some 
extent, introduced by them. The Greeks, also, had a share 
in its introduction, since the first coins which were used in 
Gaul and Britain were copied from a Greek model. The 
Greek colony of Phocza, founded about 600 B.c., through 
which the overland passage through Gaul, must, from its very 
position, have been one of the great centres from which that 
knowledge was derived; for the overland trade with the North 
passed through its territories, and Marseilles was the port in 
which the Gaulish traders exchanged their raw products for the 
manufactures of the Mediterranean. The Gauls, according to 
Mr. Evans, had a coinage of their own three centuries before 
Christ, and the Britons about 150 B.c.; and this would point to 
a considerable civilization in their respective countries. The 
men who fought with the Roman fleet off the shores of 
Brittany, and made victory doubtful with the Roman legions 
in Kent, could not have been the rude savages which they are 
sometimes represented. In both cases, their weapons were of 
iron, and in the case of the British, if Casar’s statement be 
true, the knowledge of the art of making bronze had died out, 
and what they required was imported. The date of the intro- 
duction of iron into Scandinavia has not been ascertained with 
any precision. Noteven ‘a Danish antiquary ’ would venture to 
maintain that it was unknown in his country in the year 50 B.c., 
as Mr. Fergusson states in his ‘ Rude Stone Monuments.’ 

Such as this is the outline of the evidence brought forward 
by the archeologists, as to the stages of culture through which 
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the ancient inhabitants of Central and Northern Europe 
passed, before they were chronicled by the historian. They 
distinctly admit that their divisions or ages overlap; and they 
are not guilty of the folly with which they are charged by 
Mr. Fergusson, of holding them to imply the lapse of distinct 
and successive quantities of time, before history began in any 
part of Europe. They do not maintain that they are separated 
by hard-and-fast boundary lines. Sir John Lubbock insists, 
equally with Mr. Fergusson, that the one shaded off into the 
other, and that the better material displaced the worse in the 
various uses of life, gradually, and probably by means of 
commerce. Had the Quarterly reviewer * been acquainted with 
archeological literature, he would not have fallen into the 
error of supposing that the term ‘pre-historic’ was used 
in relation to history in general, instead of to the history of 


each country in particular. It is extremely easy to raise a ~ 


laugh at the expense of those men who have made archeology 
a science, by confounding them with the amiable antiquaries of 
the last two centuries, and by showing how very silly the views 
are which they are supposed to hold. Mr. Fergusson has 
acquitted himself very well of his task, and we would merely 
remark, that to raise laughter by caricature is very much 
easier than to add to the stock of human knowledge. 

Before we discuss Mr. Fergusson’s views, as to the tumuli, 
dolmens, and other megalithic monuments, we will give the 
results of the most recent investigations into the ethnology of 
pre-historic Europe, north and west of the Alps. Dr. Thurnam,t 
one of our greatest living authorities on craniology, after the 
examination of a large number of human skeletons from the 
tumuli of Britain, has arrived at the conclusion, that they 
belong to two distinct races of men; the one being long- 
headed,+ with an average stature of about five feet five inches, 
while the other is round-headed, and proved, by the accom- 
panying bones, to be of an average stature of five feet nine 
inches. In the former the features of the countenance were small 
and delicate, and the lower portion of the face placed well back 
under the overhanging forehead ; while in the latter the features 
were coarse and rugged, the cheek bones high, and the lower 
portion of the face projected beyond the line of the forehead. 

* April, 1870. 

+ Orania Britannica.—‘ Ancient British Barrows of Wiltshire Archzeo- 
logia,’ 1869; ‘Memoirs of Anthropological Society,’ vols. i. and ii. 

¢ The ‘ dolicho-cephalic,’ or long skulls, are those in which the breadth 
of the cranium stands in a less ratio to the length than 8 to 10, the 
‘brachy-cephalic,’ or broad, are those in which it exceeds the ratio of 8 
to 10. ‘This ratio is termed ‘ cephalic index,’ by the craniologists. 
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The former he met with in the long barrows and chambered 
tombs, which contain merely stone implements, without any 
articles of bronze; while the latter were discovered in round 
tumuli, which were generally of the Bronze, or of the Iron 
Ages. From this he inferred that the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Britain, in the Neolithic Age, were the small long-headed 
race, and that they were invaded, subsequently, by the latter 
round-heads, about the beginning of the Bronze Age in Britain. 
The French archeologists, on the other hand, infer that the 
round-headed race was the older of the two in their country, 
and that it was displaced by the long-heads. But Dr. Thurnam 
points out with considerable justice, that the French observa- 
tions on this question have not been sufficiently precise to enable 
any oweoping generalization to be made. He has, moreover, 
observed in France a sufficient number of skulls from Neolithic 
tumuli to show that in all probability the long-heads were 
dwelling in France during the Neolithic Age. It is very 
unlikely that the succession of races in France should have 
differed from that of an island so close as Britain; and since 
the generalization was made, that the aboriginal race in the 
Neolithic Age in Britain was long-headed, it has been verified 
by every subsequent discovery. The numerous crania, for 
example, from the Neolithic sepulchral caves of Denbighshire, 
lately explored by Mr. Boyd Dawkins, and the river bed crania 
of Professor Huxley, belong to the long-headed type. Dr. 
Thurnam has also worked out with admirable clearness the 
relation which these two distinet types bear to the living races. 
After a careful examination of a large collection of skulls from 
the Basque cemetery of Guipuscoa, he shows that the series 
agrees most remarkably with that from the long barrows, 
although, as might be expected from the infusion of Celtic blood, 
the skulls were somewhat shorter. The identity of the round- 
skulls with the Celts, in France, has never been disputed; and 
since the Belge spread over the South of England, and have 
not left any tumuli which are distinctively Belgic, there is good 
reason for supposing that they were physically very much the 
same people as the Celts. We have, therefore, reasons for the 
belief that a Basque population occupied Great Britain in the 
Neolithic Age, and that it was subsequently invaded by Celts 
and Belgze. 

The distribution of these peoples on the Continent of Europe 
strongly supports this view. It has never been disputed that 
the ancient inhabitants of Spain were Iberian or Basque, or 
that they were subsequently invaded by the Celts, or that the 
ancestors of the modern Castilians, or Celtiberians, were a 
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mixed race of Celts and Iberians. On the other side of the 
Pyrenees a race which, according to Strabo, was allied to the 
Iberians of Spain, inhabited the province of Aquitaine, which 
extended northward, in Cesar’s time, to the Garonne, and 
subsequently, in the days of Augustus, to its present boundary, 
the Loire, or Liger. On the north of this river, the country 
was occupied by the Celta, who swept round Aquitaine, 
holding the country from the Rhone, along the shores of 
the Mediterranean as far as the Pyrenees. On their north- 
eastern frontier the Belge occupied the country as far south 
as Switzerland. The maritime district of Marseilles was 
peopled by tribes allied in blood to the Ligurians, who are uni- 
versally admitted to have been Iberian. In this distribution of 
the races of Gaul, we have the clearest possible proof of their 
relative antiquity in that country. The very fact that the 
Ligurians of Marseilles, and we may add of Lombardy, were 
insulated from the main body of their kinsfolk by a broad band 
of Celts pouring down to the Pyrenees, and extending into 
Spain, shows that they were the invaded, and therefore the older 
of the two races; while the Belge, passing in the direction which 
the successive invaders of Europe have ever gone, to the west, 
ressed on the rear-guard of the Celts, just as they had pushed 
efore them the Iberians. The history of the successive invasions 
of Gaul most probably repeated itself in Germany ; and although 
the non-Aryan Iberian race has been completely washed out b 
the successive waves of the Aryans, it is a significant fact that 
South Germany, in ancient times, possessed a long-headed 
population, instead of a round-headed one, as at the present 
day.* But whatever doubt may overhang Germany, we can 
draw only one inference from Czsar and Tacitus, as to 
Britain. The Belge, at the time of Casar’s invasion, occupied 
the South of England; while Tacitus remarks that the Silures, 
or the hill-tribes of Wales, were closely allied to the Iberians of 
Spain by blood. The rest of Britain, according to Tacitus, was 
inhabited by tribes allied to the Gauls; that is to say, in all 
probability by Belge and Celts. Thus, Dr. Thurnam’s con- 
clusion, derived from the study of the skulls in the British 
tumuli, tallies precisely with the history of the races in Gaul, 
and with their probable history in Britain. Exception may 
indeed be taken to the evidence derived from history alone, as 
to the succession of races in Britain, but the case is altogether 
altered, when it is found to agree precisely with that offered by 


* See Professor Huxley’s valuable résumé of the evidence as relating to 
Germany, Huxley and Laing’s ‘ Prehistoric Remains of Caithness. Notes 
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the tumuli. In our belief, Professor Huxley is fully justified in 
ascribing the small, dark-haired, swarthy people of Britain, the 
Silures, the inhabitants of the hilly districts of Derbyshire, and 
the Southern Irish, to an aboriginal Iberian population ; *, and 
the tall, fair-haired, round-headed races to a Celtic and Belgic 
ancestry. The fair-haired, long-headed race, on the other hand, 
is descended from the North-German and Scandinavian invaders, 
who are distinguished from the Iberians, not merely by their 
complexions, but by their taller stature and the ruggedness of 
their features. All these races buried their dead in barrows, or 
tumuli, and both Sir John Lubbock and Dr. Nilsson are agreed 
that it is impossible to ascertain with absolute certainty the age 
of the tumulus by its shape. 

The relation of the Iberian race, the Ligures, to the Celts 
south of the Alps, was precisely analogous to the relation of the 
two races in Gaul; and the upper course of the river Po formed 
as unnatural a boundary as the Garonne, or the Loire. Before 
the Celtic invasion, the Valley of the Po was possessed by the 
Etruscans. Were these two non-Aryan, dark, small races 
allied in blood? It seems to us by no means improbable. If 
the Etruscan problem is ever to be solved, it must be by an 
appeal to geographical distribution, rather than to the few 
scraps which we get of their history. To say the very least, the 
neighbourhood of so highly civilized a people as the Etruscans 
must have influenced the Ligurians to a very considerable 
degree. We look forward with considerable anxiety to the 
discussion of this point by Mr. Freeman in his new work on 
‘ Historical Geography.’ 

It remains now to see whether we can ascertain the age of 
the great stone circles, the dolmens and the menhirs, which 
excite our wonder in various parts of Europe, and which have 
been favourite subjects of speculation during the last 200 years. 
Mr. Fergusson somewhat inconsistently complains that, when he 
asks the archzologists when these were built, they merely 
answer, in the words of the old song, ‘ Long, long ago,’ and he 
undertakes to tell us not merely when, but by whom, the 
principal megalithic monuments were erected. We will take 
the case of Avebury and Stonehenge as examples of his mode of 
treatment. The first of these, according to Aubrey, bore the 
same relation in size to the second as a cathedral to a parish 
church. When perfect, it consisted of a circular ditch and 
earthen rampart, and a large stone circle, which contained an 
area of twenty-eight acres, in which stood two smaller circles 


* Nature, vol. i. p. 514, ‘The Forefathers of the English People.’ 
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formed by a double line of stones placed side by side. From 
the rampart two long avenues extended, one 1480 yards in the 
direction of Kennet, where it ended in a double circle, and the 
other in the direction of Beckhampton; midway between the 
two stood Silbury Hill, the largest artificial mound in Great 
Britain, no less than 170 feet high. This was its condition in 
the time of Aubrey, but unfortunately, ‘the pretty little village 
‘ of Avebury, like some beautiful parasite, has grown up, at the 
‘ expense, and in the midst of this,’ the finest megalithic ruin 
in Europe. The purpose for which this monument was intended 
is a matter of dispute. Sir John Lubbock assumes it to have 
been a temple; Mr. Fergusson argues that this cannot be, be- 
cause it is too large for hearing, and not arranged for seeing. 
It is five times as great as St. Peter’s, and 250,000 people might 
be seated in it, and no less than half a million might find 
standing room. Men generally adapt their buildings to the 
amount of accommodation required. Where could such a 
multitude as this have come from, or when there, how could 
they be fed orlodged? At first sight this objection seems very 
plausible, but it loses all its point when we reflect that at the 
present time it is equally applicable to our own cathedrals. 
Were St. Peter’s at Rome filled with a congregation, a large 
number could neither see nor hear. Nor can we see the force 
of the second objection, founded on the fact that it was without 
a roof. The shepherds of the Wiltshire Downs then were 
not more liable to cold than now; and open-air meetings have 
been held in the parks, without the hardening process having 
been undergone which Mr. Fergusson considers necessary, the 
living in a hut without a roof, and the sleeping in the snow. 
We agree with him, that ‘it would be easy to adduce fifty 
other arguments of this sort.’ The unity of design shows 
that it was built at one time and by one generation. The 
idea of its having been a temple is not inconsistent with Mr. 
Fergusson’s hypothesis, that it was intended to commemorate 
a great event, or the burial-place of a hero. Graves have 
always clustered more or less round sacred places, and many 
of our own sacred buildings owe their foundation to the 
fighting of a great battle. It is, therefore, very possible, 
although we have no direct evidence on the point, that it 
was a sacred enclosure, raised in memory either of the dead, or 
of a battle. 

If, however, we are uncertain as to the use to which Avebury 
was put, we are still more uncertain as to its age. Mr. 
Fergusson, however, comes to the rescue without the least 


hesitation. Silbury Hill, it must’ be remarked, is universally 
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believed to form part of the design of Avebury. In 1860,* he 
pointed out that the Roman road from Bath to Marlborough 


‘either passes under Silbury Hill, or makes a sudden bend to get 
round it, in a manner that no Roman road, in Britain at least, was 
ever known to do. . . . No one standing on Oldborough Down, and 
casting his eye along its straight unbending line, can avoid seeing 
that it runs straight at the centre of Silbury Hill. It is true, it may 
have diverged just before hitting it, but nothing can be more unlikely. 
It would have been just as easy for the Roman engineer to have 
carried its arrow-like course a hundred yards to the right. This, 
indeed, would have been a preferable line, looked at from a Roman 
point of view,—straight for Marlborough, to which it was tending, 
and fitting better to a fragment of the road found beyond the village 
of Kennet. But all this was disregarded, if the hill existed at that 
time, and the road runs straight at its heart, as if on purpose to make 
a sharp turn to avoid it,—a thing as abhorrent to a Roman road- 
maker, as a vacuum is said to be to nature. From a careful examina- 
é tion of all the circumstances of the case, the conclusion seems 
; inevitable, that Silbury Hill stands on the Roman road, and conse- 
quently must have been erected subsequently to the time of the 
Romans leaving the country.’ 


This argument, founded on the straight and arrow-like 
character of the Roman roads, was disproved, by an actual 
examination of the spot by Sir John Lubbock and Professor 
, ; and recent excavations have shown, beyond possibility 
of doubt, that the road in question passed by the side, and not 
under the hill. From this the natural inference would be that 
the hill was older than the Roman road, and used by the Roman 
engineer, as it would be used now, as a land-mark in laying it 
down. Not so, however, with Mr. Fergusson. In his present 
volume he deliberately puts his own assumption into the mouth 
of the archeologists, although it was distinctly repudiated by 
Sir John Lubbock, in the second edition. It is of course easy 
enough to show that the Roman roads were not invariably 
straight, and that they conform very frequently to the features 
of the country. We hardly imagine that the converse of this 
could have been held by any man who had taken the trouble to 
examine a map in which the roads are laid down. This mode 
of dealing with an adversary is adopted by Mr. Fergusson 
throughout his work. The only evidence which he brings for- 
ward now in favour of the post-Roman date of Silbury Hill is 
its peculiar shape—a truncated, straight-lined cone, that some- 
what resembles the Bartlow Hills,t on the boundary of Essex 

* Quarterly Review, 1860, p. 209. 


i Archwologia, Xxy. XxVi. xxyili. xxix., Essays by John Gage Roke- 
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and Cambridgeshire, which are of undoubtedly Roman origin, 
since they contained a coin of Hadrian and Roman bronzes and 
vases. ut before this resemblance of outer form can be taken 
to fix a date after the Roman occupation, he must show that 
truncated cones were not thrown up before the Roman conquest. 
The age of the Bartlow Hills was fixed not by their form, but by 
their contents. 

But Mr. Fergusson is not satisfied with arriving at the post- 
Roman age of Avebury on such a slender basis of fact as this, 
but he goes on to give us its exact date, and to tell us by whom 
it was erected. ‘It only remains,’ he writes, ‘to try and deter- 
‘mine who the brave men were who were buried at Avebury, 
‘and the victors were who raised Silbury, assuming that one is 
‘a burial place, and the other a trophy. Some years ago I 
‘ suggested it was those who fell in Arthur’s greatest battle, on 
‘ Badon Hill, fought somewhere in this neighbourhood, in the year 
‘ a.v. 520; and nothing that has since occurred has at all shaken 
‘my conviction in the correctness of this determination, but a 
‘ good deal has tended to confirm it’ (p. 85). In the article 
referred to, Cissa, the leader of the South Saxons, is stated to 
have been killed in this battle; but as his name is not men- 
tioned in this volume, the writer has probably seen reason to 
modify his views. The process by which Mr. Fergusson has 
arrived at this most important determination of the locality 
illustrates the mode in which he deals with history. The only 
original notice which we have of Mount Badon is contained in 
Gildas, who dates his. birth from that year, ‘ Usque ad annum 
Badonici Montis qui prope Sabrinum ostium habetur.”* Nennius 
adds further, that the twelfth battle of Arthur was fought in 
‘Monte Badonis.’t Bede,¢ in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ 
copies Gildas almost word for word, without mentioning any 
leader; and the writers of the ‘ Annales Cambria’ fix the date of 
the battle in the year 516,§ while Dr. Guest believes that it 
was fought four years later. This is absolutely every scrap of 
knowledge which can be derived from writers within at least five 
centuries of the event; and it must be noted that Gildas was 
the only historian who was in any sense contemporary. Had 
Arthur, the great hero and deliverer, the great Christian knight 
of the Welsh, who, according to Henry of Huntingdon, || 
carried on his shoulders a cross:for three days and three nights, 


* Gildas, xxvi. + Chapter lxiy. 

t Under A.D, 492. § Under A.D. 516. 

|| ‘ Bellum Badonis in quo Arthur portavit crucem Domini nostri Jesu 
‘ Christi tribus diebus et tribus noctibus in humeros suos et Britonis 
victoris fuerunt.’ 
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and thus gained the victory, it is absurd to suppose that so 
pious a monk as Gildas would not have lighted up the gloomy 
icture of the desolation of his country by some allusion to him. 
This, however, is not the place for a criticism of the historical 
value of the records. It is sufficient for us that the battle was 
fought at Mount Badon. But when we try to fix the precise 
locality, there are scarcely any two authorities who agree. 
Dr. Guest fixes it at Badbury, in Dorset; and Mr. Skene, an 
equally eminent authority, claims it as being on the Avon, not 
very far from Linlithgow, where a strongly fortified hill bears 
the name of Bowdon, and both hold that prope Sabrinum ostium 
is an interpolation. The editors of the ‘Monumenta Britannica’ 
identify it with Badesdowne, or Bath, near to which Salisbury 
Hill still exists as one of the most perfect camps in the country. 
Thus we have historical evidence of a battle which may have 
been fought either in Dorset, Somerset, or even in Scotland ; 
and, on the other hand, we have a great monument, according 
to Mr. Fergusson’s hypothesis, commemorating a great victory. 
What could be more natural or simple than to put the two 
together, and to form a compact and well-rounded narrative ? 
Mr. Fergusson is not even content with this feat. He accepts 
the prope Sabrinum ostium, which is rejected by the two above- 
mentioned authorities; and he proceeds to explain what they 
mean. 


‘As the words are generally translated, they are taken to mean 
near the mouth of the Severn, a construction at once fatal to the 
pretensions of Bath—which it is impossible any one could describe as 
near that river, even if any one could say where the mouth of that 
river is. It is most difficult to determine where that river ends, and 
the estuary begins ; and to a medizval geographer especially, that 
point must have been much nearer Gloucester than even Bristol. 
This, however, is of little consequence, as the words in the text are 
not Sabrina ostium, but Sabrinwm ostium, and as the river is always 
spoken of as feminine, it. is not referred to here, and the expression 
can only be translated as “ near the Welsh Gate.” ’—(p. 57.) 


Such a criticism as this needs no comment. It would be 
difficult to find a more baseless speculation than the whole 
story of Avebury, as told by Mr. Fergusson. He has been 
kind enough to divide all the antiquaries who have written 
on the subject into two classes,* ‘either speculative dreamers, 
‘who having evolved a baseless theory out of their own inner 
‘ consciousness, seek everywhere for materials to prop it up, and 
‘are by no means particular as to the inferences they draw from 


* «Rude Stone Monuments,’ Preface, p. vii. 
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‘very obscure or sleuder hints; or they are, on the other hand, 
‘local antiquaries, whcese opinions are influenced mainly by 
‘what they find in their own researches.’ Is it necessary 
to ask to which of these two classes he himself belongs? Sir 
John Lubbock’s conclusion that Avebury is older than the 
Roman road, is the only one that can be drawn from the present 
imperfect data. 

The grand megalithic monument of Stonehenge is treated in 
the same summary method as the ruder one of Avebury; and 
Mr. Fergusson fancies he has made out ‘ a case so strong as to 
leave little to be desired.” Sir John Lubbock does not venture 
to bring it into precise relation with any of the three much mis- 
understood ages; but he concludes, with considerable reason, 
that the fact that it is surrounded by tumuli belonging to the 
Bronze Age, probably implies that it was then held in vene- 
ration. Against this, however, Mr. Fergusson urges that the 
tumuli are not thicker round Stonehenge than round many other 
spots in the neighbourhood. From Dorchester up to Swindon 
they occur ‘either singly or in groups, so completely without 
‘order that the only feasible explanation seems to be that each 
‘man was buried where he lived.’ He also urges that since the 
vallum round Stonehenge passes through two barrows, it, to say 
the least, must be of later date. This, however, only fixes the 
relative age of the vallum, and not that of the megaliths inside. 
A more certain clue, however, to the antiquity is afforded by 
the few chips of the foreign blue stone, of the same kind as that 
of which the inner circle is composed, which were found in a 
tumulus, along with a bronze spear head. This would of itself 
imply a pre-Roman, and not a post-Roman antiquity ; because 
both the Roman and the Gaulish arms, at that time, consisted of 
iron, and not of bronze. When Mr. Fergusson asks why a warrior, 
in that post-Roman, mythic period, into which he thrusts the 
stone circles, should not have placed a bronze spear-head in a 
tumulus, he is ignorant that at that time bronze was no longer 
used for that purpose. When he concedes that ‘ the chief mason 
of Stonehenge’ might be buried in his house, or work- 
shop, and that a village of barrows may be contemporary with 
the monument, he allows the Bronze Age of the monument ; 
for in that tomb we have the external evidence to the existence 
of which he so confidently shuts his eyes. 

The diggings, from time to time, within the area of Stone- 
henge, do not reveal anything which can be said to bear on its 
antiquity ; for if fragments of Roman pottery and arrow-heads 
have been found inside its area, so also, we doubt not, the 
antiquary of a thousand years hence would meet with bits of 
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glass bottles and halfpence of Queen Victoria. If at that time 
a critic were to arise like Mr. Fergusson, he might affirm 
with equal confidence that Stonehenge belonged to the nine- 
teenth century. 

One of the imaginary arguments which Mr. Fergusson places 
in the mouths of the archeologists, in favour of the post-Roman 


antiquity of Stonehenge, is based on its grandeur, and the diffi- 


culty with which the large stones of which it is composed could 
have been transported to their present situation. 


‘If, however,’ he solemnly tells us, ‘we turn from the teachings of 
nursery rhymes to the pages of sober history, what we learn is some- 
thing very different. Without laying too much stress on the naked- 
ness and blue paint of our ancestors, all history and the testimony of 
the barrows would lead us to suppose that the inhabitants of this 
island, before the Romans occupied it, were sparse, poor in physique, 
and in avery low state of civilization. Though their national spirit may 
have been knocked out of them, they must have increased in number, 
in physical comfort, and in civilization during the four centuries of 
peaceful prosperity of the Roman domination ; and therefore, in so 
far as that argument goes, became infinitely more capable of erecting 
such a monument as Stonehenge after the departure of the Romans 
than they had been before their advent.’—(p. 96.) 


We have quoted this refutation of the imaginary argument 
because of the extraordinary ignorance of history which it dis- 
lays. At the time of the Roman conquest the Belge occupied 
Wiltshire; and since they were identical in physique with the 
Celts, who were, in the eyes of the Romans, a remarkably tall 
race, there is historical evidence that they were not poor in 
physique. And the truth of this is confirmed by an appeal to 
the skeletons found in these barrows, which, according to Dr. 
Thurnam, the greatest living authority on these matters, 
averaged 5 feet 9 inches in stature. Mr. Fergusson here is 
in direct contradiction to both classes of evidence which he 
quotes in his own favour. The idea that the size of the 
building has any relation to the stature of the men is not 
worthy of being entertained. Nor can we admit for one 
moment that a people incapable of erecting megalithic monu- 
ments, as savages, would be likely to erect them when 
civilized. The savages of the Pacific Isles, for instance, no 
longer build their megalithic platforms; and in India, as Mr. 
Fergusson knows very well, it is the rude, and not the civilized 
tribes, who erect megalithic monuments at the present day. It 
is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the Britons would have 
been more likely to have erected Stonehenge before than after 
the invasion. And when We add to this that the Romans 
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never built anything of the kind, and that in Britain they 
have left no large cut stones of any sort whatever, the use of 
megaliths cannot fairly be ascribed to them. Had the builders 
of Stonehenge worked out ‘ the Roman idea’ in their own way, 
their work would have consisted not of large stones, but of Roman 
tiles and bricks and small courses of stones embedded in con- 
crete, like the walls of Anderida or Othona. It is indeed very 
strange that a writer on architecture should advance such an 
untenable view. 

Mr. Fergusson’s attempt to couple Stonehenge with history 
fails even more conspicuously than in the case of Avebury. In the 
latter case he had just a few scraps of history to hang on by ; in 
the former he relies only on the mythical statement of Nennius, 
aided and embellished by the fertile imagination of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth (whom, by the way, he spells Jeffery), the acknow- 
ledged novel writer of his time. Stonehenge, according to this 
tale, was erected by Aurelius Ambrosius, as a monument to the 
memory of the 300 British nobles, treacherously slain at a feast 
by Hengist, at the palace or monastery at Amesbury, by the aid of 
the enchanter Merlin, who brought the stones from Ireland, by 
his art magic. Accordingly, the date is fixed after the con- 
clusion of the four years’ war which Ambrosius is said to have 
carried on against Hengist, between A.p. 466 and 470. But 
Mr. Fergusson is not even content with this; he even tells us 
to whose memory the pairs of blue stones inside the choir were 
put up. ‘Why may not Aurelius and Constantine,’ he asks, 
‘have been buried in front of them at either end of the so-called 
‘altar-stone? If this were so, and it appears to me extremely 
‘ probable that it was, the last remains of the mist that hangs over 
‘the uses of this monument would be dispersed.’ If this be the 
‘sober history’ to which we were referred for instruction, may 
we ask Mr. Fergusson what he considers ‘nursery’ tales? For 
an exhaustive criticism of the history of these times we would 
refer to the papers of Dr. Guest, and to Mr. Skene’s ‘ Four 
Ancient Books of Wales,’ in which the kernel of truth is care- 
fully separated from the mythic and legendary husks by which 
it was hidden. 

The larger circles of Avebury and Stonehenge are connected 
with the smaller circles which sometimes surround tumuli by a 
regular graduated series, ranging from a hundred feet in 
diameter to twenty feet or less. And it is very probable that 
both represent the rude hut of the time in which the builders 
lived. In the case of Avebury, although Mr. Fergusson pours a 
flood of scorn in one part of his book on the simple-minded 
antiquaries who consider it to have been copied from a house, 
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he expresses precisely the same view in another (p. 195). 
The very many like contradictions which abound in the book 
were probably due to the extreme haste with which it was 
written. As the evidence stands at present, we must be con- 
tent to confess our ignorance of the exact age, and even the 
primary use of Stonehenge and Avebury. The former is pro- 
bably of the Bronze Age, and of the latter it can only be said 
that it is pre-Roman. 

The large standing stones, or menhirs, which form such 
magnificent groups at Carnac or Ashdown, and in the 
avenues of Avebury, bear a strong family resemblance to the 
groups of dolmens in a cemetery at Rajankoloor, in the pro- 
vince of Sholapore. Both are arranged in linear series, and if 
we allow that the menhirs were sepulchral, there is not more 
difficulty in accounting for their linear arrangement than in a 
group of tomb-stones in a churchyard. In both these cases, 
however, Mr. Fergusson believes that they mark the site of a 
battle. 

But if we are disappointed at the historical researches of Mr. 
Fergusson, we agree with him in believing that the identity of 
form presented by the dolmens, or large chambered tombs, 
which are found scattered irregularly throughout Europe, 
Northern Africa, Asia Minor, and India, probably implies a 
common origin. The idea of placing the corpse in a rude stone 
box, either on the surface of the ground or hidden in a tumulus, 
may have sprung up spontaneously, and have produced in 
isolated peoples precisely the same forms. Even the hole cut 
in one of the slabs in the Indian and in some of the European 
examples, may also have arisen independently, since, according 
to Schoolcraft, the redskins of the United States, who cannot 
be considered as related in any way to the dolmen- builders, very 
frequently leave a hole in the grave cover, for the purpose of 
introducing food. When we find, however, in India, menhirs, 
tumuli, stone-circles, and dolmens forming a group just as in 
Europe, they may reasonably be taken to imply that the man- 
ners and customs of the people that erected them were the 
same. Were we to venture to put forward an hypothesis to 
account for this, we should suppose that just as the Aryans 
invaded Europe on the one hand, and India on the other, so a 
pre-Aryan race passed along the same great lines of invasion, 
bringing their funeral customs along with them into India and 
Europe. Mr. Fergusson, however, does not admit this to be 
the true explanation, but, as usual, falls back on what he 
chooses to call history. He first of all assumes that the builders 
of the megalithic monuments in India were Buddhists, and then 
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jumps to the conclusion that the European holed dolmens 
are also Buddhist. It appears that in one of the edicts which 
Asoka engraved on the rocks in various parts of India, one 
contains the names of Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Magas; while 
other copies contain the names of Antiochus and Alexander. 
These, Mr. Fergusson takes to be evidence of the Buddhist 
influence at least as far west as Cyrene. ‘The great interest 
‘ of this inscription for our present purpose,’ he writes, ‘is that 
‘an Indian emperor, in the middle of the third century before 
‘ Christ, should be in a condition to form an alliance with Magas 
‘ of Cyrene, so near the African dolmen field.’ 

So far from this inference being justified by the inscription 
(p. 408), Cyrene is not even mentioned. Magas, in all pro- 
bability, accompanied his father, Ptolemy Lagos, in the famous 
Indian campaigns of Alexander, and the rest were generals of 
division, who overran India. Magas subsequently became 
King of Cyrene, just as Ptolemy became King of Egypt, 
from his success in arms. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
suppose that these names were inscribed on rocks in India 
because the possessors had been there as conquerors, rather than 
because of the intercourse which may have been carried on 
by their subjects with the far East. Nevertheless, putting the 
inscription aside, it is certain that Egypt was intimately con- 
nected with India by trade; but does this tell us anything as 
to the spread of Buddhism in the West? It is simply incredible 
that ‘ Buddhist missionaries’ could have spread their faith not 
merely through Egypt into Cyrene and Algeria, but through 
the whole of Europe, from the Pillars of Hercules to Denmark, 
between B.c. 257 and the fifth and sixth centuries after Christ, 
without leaving some trace in contemporary history. 

Mr. Fergusson’s second argnment in favour of the Buddhist 
theory is based on the analogy which exists between the 
Christian and Buddhist ceremonial. Suppose that we grant 
what he so boldly asserts—that the former is derived from the 
latter—what possible bearing can that have on the holed 
dolmens, which on his own admission the Christians never built, 
and which they abhorred, in common with the other megalithic 
remains, as being relics of Paganism? The theory may be at 
once dismissed not merely on the negative evidence, but also as 
being inconsistent with the known facts of history. Even if the 
Christian ceremonial be a mere copy of that of the Buddhists, 
which it is not, any inference from that to the dolmen builders 
is to the last degree absurd. 

The skulls found in the dolmens of Spain prove that they 
were erected by an Iberian people in the Stone Age. The 
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evidence which Dr. Thurnam has collected as to the British 
races, proves that they were used both by Iberians, Celts, and 
possibly Belge: ; and the same may be said also of the dolmens 
of France, ‘the Ac-people’ of Mr. Fergusson being Iberian or 
Basque, and not being related, as he supposes, to the Eskimos, 
who lived in the caves of Auvergne in the Paleolithic Age, and 
hunted the reindeer and mammoth. 

‘We must now draw this review to a close. We have seen 
the nature of the evidence which archeology offers as to the 
ancient races of men who lived in Europe in the remote 
past. The Eskimos first of all appear occupying the area 
north of the Alps inthe Paleolithic Age, a race then, as 
now, living by fishing and hunting, and ignorant of husbandry. 
Then—after an interval which can only be measured by the 
fact that it was sufficiently long to allow of the extinction of 
many animals, and to allow the excavation of our river valleys, 
sometimes to the extent of a hundred feet—the long-headed 
swarthy Iberians come before us; the users of polished-stone 
and builders of dolmens alike in Britain and Spain. Whether 
they were the first of the neolithic peoples who invaded Europe 
or not, is uncertain; but they are the oldest race which can be 
identified, with any certainty, in Britain. To the neolithic 
inhabitants of Europe we owe not merely most of our domestic 
animals, but also the knowledge of some of our most important 
seeds and fruits. Then follow the ages of bronze and iron, in 
which the Celts who had invaded France in the Neolithic Age 
found their way into Britain, followed by the Belg. We have 
also seen on what grounds the belief is founded that the know- 
ledge of metals was spread northwards among the barbarians of 
Germany, Gaul, and Britain, by commerce; that the art of the 
Bronze Age, north of the Alps, is Etruscan, or Etrusco- 
Grecian. in this story there is of course a great lack of pre- 
cision, and an entire absence of dates used historically. The 
evidence also as to the age of Avebury and Stonehenge 
has been examined, and proved to be insufficient to connect 
them with any historical record. We will leave it to our 
readers to decide whether the caution which the archeologists 
show in dealing with remains of this class, or the mode in 
which Mr. Fergusson fixes their dates, and tells us all about 
them, is the more likely to lead to the discovery of truth. 
Mr. Fergusson points out, with a certain feeling of triumph, 
that his views have not been refuted, and that judgment by 
default must be given in his favour. The public can judge for 
itself whether the plaintiff has made good his case of proving 
the dates of the megalithic monuments, or of telling us by whom 
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they were made. His hasty generalization and lack of power 
of criticism stand in painful contrast to the caution and the 
scholarship which characterize the works of Sir John Lubbock 
and Mr. Evans. Nevertheless, the cleverness and smartness, 
and the good woodcuts of his book, coupled with his authority 
as a writer on architecture, will doubtless attract attention to 
archeology in circles in which it has not hitherto been studied. 
We sincerely hope that the readers of his book will not carry 
away with them the idea that the views which he attacks are 
held by any archzeologists at the present day. 


Art. VI.—Sir Henry Lawrence. 


(1.) The Life of Sir Henry Lawrence. By the late Major-General 
Sir H. Epwarpes, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., and Herman Merivaze, 
Esq. Two vols. Smith, Elder, and Co, 1872. 

(2.) Lives of Indian Officers. By J. W. Kay. Two vols. 
Strahan and Co. 1867. 

(3.) Essays, Military and Political. By the late Sir H. M. 
Lawrence, K.C.B., &c. Allen and Co. 1859, 


During the great storm which in 1857 threatened to engulf our 
Indian Empire, the hopes of Englishmen fastened upon two 
gleams of light which burst forth from different points through 
the surrounding darkness. In a small hill-station of the Punjab 
the younger of two famous brothers set himself to the task of 
reconquering Delhi with the help of those very Sikhs who, only 
a few years before, had measured their strength against us in 
many a bloody field. On the other side of the Ganges his elder 
brother had undertaken the yet more hopeless-seeming task of 
defending an isolated post in Lucknow with a few hundred 
soldiers against a province in arms. John Lawrence lived to 
rule the empire he had so largely helped to save; still lives to 
enjoy the leisure and the laurels he had earned by years of hard 
memorable work. To Henry Lawrence, on the other hand, 
death came in the most critical moment of his career; in the 
very first hours of a siege which he himself had done something 
to precipitate; amidst the gloom of a defeat which his own 
action had helped to bring about. His fame, however, remained 
unclouded by a disaster for which he was not wholly answerable, 
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and the memory of his high example still served to embolden 
the efforts of a garrison whom his soldierly forecast had pre- 
pared for a struggle crowned, as we know, with ultimate success, 

So firm indeed was the trust which his countrymen had 
learned to place in Sir Henry Lawrence, as their chief tower of 
defence in time of danger, that a letter from the India House 
was on its way to Calcutta naming him as Lord Canning’s next 
successor in the event of his Lordship’s death or retirement from 
the post of Governor-General, at the very moment when the 
fatal shell cut short Sir Henry’s own career. A name so widely 
honoured at such a time, a life so justly endéared to Anglo- 
Indian hearts, deserved a niche to itself in the Valhalla of 
English biography. Very few Englishmen in India had ever 
filled so large a space in the minds, not only of their country- 
men, but even of the native public, as Henry Lawrence had 
come to do before his untimely death. The chosen agent of two 
successive Viceroys in their dealings with the country once ruled 
by Ranjit Singh, he had impressed all who worked under him 
with a rare sense alike of his personal greatness and his public 
worth ; while his kindly treatment of the humbled Sikhs allayed 
the bitterness produced by the defeats of two hard-fought cam- 
paigns, and won his new subjects over to something like a cheer- 
ful acquiescence in the rule of their English conquerors. When 
the roar of a widespread mutiny burst upon our countrymen in 
Upper India, they knew as it were instinctively that Lord 
Dalhousie’s latest conquest, Oudh, possessed in Sir Henry a 
ruler equal to the need; a statesman whose soldierly training, 
varied experience, and strong yet sympathetic nature would 
lessen if it might not wholly avert the shock of coming disaster. 
And the confidence felt upon the scene of danger was very 
soon reflected in the hearts of Englishmen at home. 

It was good, however, that people at home should know something 
definite about the hero they were thus ready to take upon trust ; 
and Sir John Kaye did timely service to the memory of his old 
friend and workfellow, in adding to his ‘ Lives of Indian Officers’ 
a concise yet full and picturesque memoir of the great man whom 
he would place ‘second to none’ in the long roll of Anglo- 
Indian worthies. For the bulk of English readers such a por- 
trait of the soldier-statesman, whose life had been modelled on 
that of Wordsworth’s ‘Christian Warrior,’ left but little to 
desire. Some years before, a volume of essays, selected from 
Sir Henry’s contributions to the Calcutta Review, gave the home 
public a fair conception of the writer’s shrewd thoughtfulness in 
discussing questions of great military and _ political interest. 
Those, however, who might still hunger for a full-length portrait 
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of their hero on a larger scale, looked forward with cager trust- 
fulness to the work which Sir Henry’s famous subalteyn, Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, had already taken in hand when the ‘ Lives 
of Indian Officers’ issued from the press. 

Unfortunately, in some respects, for the end in view, Sir 
Herbert’s death in the midst of his loving labour compelled the 
completion of his work by another pen. One only of the volumes 
before us contains the very words which Edwardes wrote. The 
rich store of materials he had left behind him was afterwards 
made over to Mr. Herman Merivale of the India Office, whose 
personal ignorance both of India and Sir H. Lawrence was to 
some extent outweighed by the help he received from some of 
Sir Henry’s friends and nearest relatives. Still, in spite of these 
helps, and of Mr. Merivale’s good points as a writer and an im- 
partial critic, we fear that the second volume will hardly be 
found as pleasant reading as the first. To say nothing of many 
oversights in the printing of Indian names and words, such as 
clipkun for ‘ chupkun,’ Jowchin Singh for ‘ Jowahir Singh,’ hildar 
for ‘bildar,’ or of more glaring mistakes concerning Lord 
Canning’s successor and the boundaries of Jalandhar, the 
reader misses all that racy freedom, that quick play of light 
and colour, those telling hints of special familiarity with 
the scenes and persons of his story, which more than atone 
for Sir Herbert’s worst offences against literary taste. His 
thorough knowledge of his subject, the dash and swing of his 
style, and the natural warmth of his affection for his old friend 


and master, hurry us contentedly over the rougher and heavier — 


bits of ground, charming us out of the critical into the receptive 
mood, and leaving us all the more keenly alive to a gulf that 
cannot be bridged over between the two volumes. Mr. Meri- 
vale’s judicial fairness deserves all praise; his literary style in 
its best passages lacks neither roundness nor quiet force, and 
his general reading of events and characters betrays a fair 
amount of study and historical insight. But after Sir Herbert, 
his sobriety appears at times a little dull, his very impartiality 
turns to coldness, and the length and frequency of his extracts 
suggest a seeming want of time or inclination to work up his 
materials into artistic shape. If the historian of the Afghan and 
Sepoy wars had not been otherwise employed, to no less skilful 
hands should have been entrusted the task of completing Sir 
Herbert’s unfinished work. Among Mr. Merivale’s good points, 
however, let us not forget to thank him for condensing his share 
of the biography into one volume instead of two. 

Something of the contrast between the styles of the two 
biographers may also be said to mark off the earlier from the 
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later years of Henry Lawrence’s life. One of twelve children 
of the war-worn, strong-willed Irish hero who fought, bled, and 
suffered in many trying campaigns against Tippoo, from 1791 to 
the end of the century, Henry passed his childhood among 
soldiers, went in due time as a military cadet to Addiscombe, set 
out thence for Bengal as a young lieutenant of artillery, and 
reaped his first crop of soldierly experiences in the first Burmese 
war, among the fever-laden hills and jungles of Arracan. From 
that time forward, for many years, his life was one long earnest 
struggle upwards in quest of worldly fame and spiritual improve- 
ment. Of this period his friend Edwardes writes in manifest 
sympathy with the romance and stir of life’s adventurous May. 
When Mr. Merivale takes up the story, Lawrence has already 
begun to realize the dreams of his youth—already finds himself 
firmly planted on the road to permanent success, rich in the 
esteem of powerful friends, and blessed with the loving counsels 
of such a helpmate as few men of his stamp have the luck to 
call their own. Thenceforth the sobering influences of a pros- 
perous manhood seem to reflect themselves in the quiet flow of 
Mr. Merivale’s style; the high-placed public servant claims 
more and more of the reader’s attention, and we follow him to 
his grave thinking less of the man himself and his private sur- 
roundings, than of the loss which our Indian Empire will suffer 
from the death of its stoutest and most honoured champion. 
Henry Lawrence, as we have said, was the son of a soldier ; 
and the tough old warrior who led a forlorn hope at Serin- 
gapatam, and, after weathering all kinds of dangers by field and 
flood, and his own high courage, lived to see some of his children 
making good way in his own profession, was a father of whom 
any son might well be proud. ‘Twenty-five years of hard service 
in India and Ceylon, during five of which he fought as a volun- 
teer—for the commission he had after all to buy—left Alexander 
Lawrence still a regimental captain, “maimed in limb, broken 
in health, and disappointed in hope.” In 1815, seven years after 
his return home, Colonel Lawrence was chafing at the bad luck 
which kept him in command of the garrison at Ostend, instead 
of letting him share the hazards and the glories of the Waterloo 
campaign. Early in the next year, an abscess burst in his liver 
during a dreadful gale in which the ship that bore him to Ireland 
had been caught off Torbay. On his way to the boat that carried 
him on shore at Dartmouth, the sturdy veteran who, in the breach 
at Seringapatam, had forgotten his wounds and the May heat 
until he fell senseless at the head of his stormers, now scorned 
all other help than that of his favourite stick, and, bidding his 
wife stand aside, marched firmly along the deck. Given over, 
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as he well might be, by his doctor, he fought through a sickness 
which would have killed most men, and retired from the service 
on the price of his commission, and a pension afterwards raised 
to £300 a year. 

All his sons, including Henry (born in Ceylon in 1806), seem 
to have proved genuine chips of the same hard old block, of 
whom in after years his old comrades were wont to speak, as 
‘one of the hardiest and best officers they ever met,’ and capable, 
with better opportunities, of achieving great things. An iron 
frame, immense energy, unflagging pluck, dauntless courage, and 
a lofty scorn of all mean and crooked ways, were among the 
qualities which he handed down to his fourth son Henry. From 
his excellent wife, a descendant of the famous John Knox—a 
woman of much character, strong religious feelings, and a for- 
tunate turn for housekeeping on small means—the children 
inherited other gifts which her good example and motherly care 
did much to strengthen and draw out. Never in short was the 
Horatian adage, “Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis,” more 
happily verified than in the large well-ordered household cf the 
poor Irish pensioner and his wife Letitia. 

Henry’s character comes out in the earliest known incidents 
of his young Jife. Asa child of four or five he refused to take 
jam one day from his dear nurse Margaret, because ‘mamma 
said we were to have,bread and milk.’ A year or two later it 
was he who prompte his brothers to join in saving up the 
chance sixpences they got at Guernsey, for the benefit of their 
eldest sister, Letitia, who had just been sent off to school at 
Southampton. When he himself, with the two oldest of his 
surviving brothers, was afterwards at schoo) in Derry, under his 
uncle, James Knox, Henry was enticed by sc me of his playfellows 
into throwing stones at a mark; missing the mark, he broke a 
window. Without a word he marched off to his uncle’s library, 
and told him what he had done. As a boy of fourteen he was 
denounced as an ‘assassin’ by the master of his next school at 
Bristol, for having taken the part of a poor Irish usher named 
Flaherty against his offended chief. 

Later still, at Addiscombe, this ‘ rather tall, rawboned youth 
of sixteen,’ with small grey eyes and prominent brows, ‘a very 
rough Irish lad,’ of quick but placable temper, buoyant spirits, 
warmly tender heart, and noble instincts, one day rushed like 
a demon upon a cadet much older and twice his own size, 
whom he had caught reading a letter from one of his sisters. 
Henry was hitting out right and left at his huge foe, trying hard 
to reach his face, when some of the older cadets put a stop to a 
fight which would have gone hard against the smaller —— 
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Quick at resenting a wrong donc by others, he could show equal 
readiness to make amends for his own rude or unfair acts. His 
boyish jeers on one occasion at an old-fashioned coat worn by a 
young cadet provoked the latter to sharp words and an aggressive 
shove. Lawrence promised to have it out with him after church. 
They had it out together, but not in the manner feared by the 
younger lad. In due time Lawrence came up to the wearer of 
the ancient-looking coat, and holding out his hand with a 
pleasant laugh, owned himself in the wrong. The quarrel was 
made up then and there, and the two became good friends for 
ever afterwards. ‘Their friendship, indeed, was soon to be made 
fast by the service which the younger rendered in saving 
Lawrence from an carly death in the Croydon Canal. 

That a youth thus charactered would be a generous rival 
might be taken as a thing of course, even if his biographer had 
not recorded an instance to the point. For some months a 
close race had been going on between Lawrence and cne of his 
class-fellows in the studies of their closing term. On learning 
that he had won the race, Lawrence, with a kindly smile, ex- 
pressed his sorrow for the other’s defeat. ‘ I should just as soon 
that you were first,’ he added, in words which, coming from 
lips like his, meant more than a courteous form of speech. 
Backward in general scholarship and somewhat slow in 
acquiring knowledge, the Addiscombe cadet won his way to a 
good place by steady working, especially at”mathematics, which 
seem to have been his forte. ‘ We were both bad in languages,’ 
—said his brother John in after days to Sir Herbert Edwardes— 
‘and were not good in anything which required a technical 
‘memory; but we were good in anything which required thought 
‘and judgment. We were good, for instance, in history.’ Such 
schooling as their father could afford to give them was not of 
the highest order, and Henry afterwards complained that he 
‘was never taught anything—no, not even at Addiscombe.’ 
Like other men of his stamp he lived, in fact, to become his own 
teacher, to carry out the process he himself had pointed out to 
his sister, when just before his first voyage to India she lamented 
the defective teaching of their early years. ‘ Well, that’s past,’ 
was his gentle answer; ‘ we can now teach ourselves.’ 

His chief delight at Addiscombe was in taking military 
surveys of the surrounding country. For the games of his 
school-fellows he seems to have had little relish, or else his 
poverty debarred him from mixing freely therein. His moral 
courage and self-control were very great, his acts of kindness 
unnumbered, and his force of character fully recognised by his 
companions and friends. Even as a boy he insisted on finding 
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out a reason fer every process he was required to learn; a habit 
which often hindered his immediate progress, but enabled him 
in the long run to outstrip many a learner whose knowledge, 
gained by rote, was easily lost. His earnest nature took no 
pleasure in the gaieties of social life. An evening spent at a 
ball, where all the women were ‘ decked out with flowers on 
their heads, and their bodies half naked,’ was to him an 
irrational waste of time. 

No one seems to have regarded Lawrence as a prodigy ; but 
he came out of Addiscombe high among the artillery cadets of 
his term; and his father’s good friend, Mr. Huddleston, the East 
India director, who started so many of the Lawrence brothers 
on their Indian careers, declared, in earnest rather than in jest, 
his firm belief that the young artilleryman, who had preferred 
taking his chance at Addiscombe to going out in the cavalry, 
would be Sir Henry Lawrence before he died. 

In the autumn of 1822 he sailed for India, fitted out for the 
voyage by his dear ‘Aunt Angel,’ whose life was in singular 
keeping with her name. At Dum-Dum, the Indian Woolwich 
of those days, he at once devoted himself to drill and the reading 
of military books. From the first he took a soldier’s pride in 
his profession, and a soldier at heart he still remained, when his 
name as a civil officer stood at its highest. His chief amuse- 
ment was chess, over which he would grow as excited as amateur 
chess-players are wont to do. His religious habits soon drew 
him into the circle of which the Rev. George Craufurd was the 
revered centre, and his own friend Lewin a leading member. 
He himself, however, with all his seriousness, had tastes and 
opinions which savoured of worldliness among his new fricnds. 
‘ Our dear brother Lawrence’ sometimes went to the play, and 
Mr. J.ewin’s diary records the thanks offered up to the Lord 
by some of the Fairy Hall* party, because on one particular 
evening Lawrence stayed at home. In later passages of his diary 
the same well-meaning but rather unctuous and sickly-minded 
friend knows not what to think of ‘poor Lawrence.’ He is so 
‘ eccentric,’ so ‘ impatient of friendly rebuke and counsel,’ so 
hot in argument; his temper is such ‘a scourge’ to him, that 
the writer of the diary can ouly pray for his deliverance, and 
hope the best. Lawrence’s nature, in fact, had its Irish as well as 
its Scotch side, and his mind was too healthy and too original 
to put up with the strait-waistcoat devised for him by the 
brotherhood of Fairy Hall. 

Meanwhile, however, he had been called away to other cares 


* The name of Mr. Craufurd’s bungalow at Dum-Dum. 
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than those of a narrow pietism. Burmese insolence, after long 
seething, boiled over in a general march upon the Bengal frontier 
towards the end of 1823. In February of the following year, 
Lord Amherst declared war with his majesty of the Golden 
Foot. Towards the end of May, when Rangoon had already 
fallen to the troops under Sir Archibald Campbell, Lawrence 
himself formed one of a column gettiug ready to march under 
General Morrison, from Chittagong into the hilly jungles of 
Arracan, at that time a Burman province. In the sufferings and 
achievements of a campaign against far worse foes than the 
Burmese only, the zealous young lieutenant of artillery played a’ 
useful, if not a very distinguished part. He went through his 
work in the spirit of a soldier to whom nothing came amiss in“ 
the way of hardship or danger, and with the kind heart of an 
officer who forgets himself in looking after the comforts and 
trying to relieve the sufferings of his men. His active helpful- 
ness at any pinch, whether in pushing guns and stores across a 
difficult stream, in reconnoitering an unknown path through the 
jungle, or getting a battery out of a perilous fix under a hot fire, 
won him many an approving word from his brigadier and the 
general in command. 

In the three days’ hard fighting for the hills that guarded the 
capital of Arracan, Lawrence displayed his usual courage and 
cool self-possession. Master of all Arracan by the capture of its 
chief city, General Morrison prepared for a march across the 
hills to Prome. But the sickness engendered by long exposure 
to one of the deadliest climates in the world, was now heightened 
to a fearful pitch by the rains of May and June, 1825. In the 
latter half of that year, out of some 200 English officers 70 died 
in Arracan, and more than a third of Morrison’s whole force 
shared the same fate. His troops were scattered about the 
country in quest of health. At length Lawrence himself, who 
had now become an adjutant, was struck down by the dreadful 
fever of Arracan. A visit to Calcutta for change of air was 
followed by a fresh attack on his return to duty. On his second 
visit to Calcutta in the beginning of 1826, he found a careful and 
loving nurse in his old friend Mr. Craufurd, until the doctors, 
despairing of his entire recovery in that climate, ordered him 
home. Sailing down the Highly in August of that year, he 
took Penang, Singapore, and China on his way, and in the 
spring of 1827 landed in England, ‘ not twenty-one years old,’ — 
writes his mother—‘ but reduced by sickness and suffering to 
more than double that age.’ 

It was a happy time in the Clifton household when the fever- 
worn young soldier came back to recruit his health under the 
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roof of his proud father and the tender nursing of his women- 
kind. But his active spirit could not long endure a life of 
idleness. From teaching his younger sisters he proceeded, as 
his health grew better, to enlarge his own stock of learning by 
taking part in the great Irish survey, for which his Addiscombe 
habits had in great measure prepared him. At last, in Septem- 
ber, 1829, his health well-nigh restored, and his heart already 
lost to his sweet Irish cousin Honoria Marshall, Lawrence 
sailed for India in company with his younger brother John, 
who had just passed out of ILaileybury into the Civil Service of 


Bengal. 


The next few years were spent by him in quiet study and 
intercourse with congenial friends, first at Karnal, under the 
roof of his elder brother George, and afterwards as a horse- 
artilleryman at Cawnpore. One of his new friends was Major 
Cautley, afterwards the successful engineer of the great Ganges 
Canal. With him Lawrence travelled about the country, helping 
him in his office work, and gaining much useful insight into 
native character and the right management of irrigation-canals. 
His zeal for the good of his own branch of the service led him 
to remonstrate with the Indian Government against a decree 
which substituted bullock-draught for horse-draught in light 
field-batteries, a measure which, to his thinking, would render 
them ‘little more than a useless incumbrance to the movements 
of an army.’ At Cawnpore he did his duty, studied hard in 
the native languages, and saved up all his spare money to 
increase the fund which he and his brothers were quietly raising 
for the support of their mother in her later years. In his letters 
of this period to his beloved sister Letitia he pours out his heart 
with true brotherly freedom, telling her of his daily thoughts 
and doings, his hopes and plans, his little pleasures at home and 
abroad, his conversations with his munshi or native tutor, his 
controversies with friends on the relative merits of Byron and 
Wordsworth. Nothing could be prettier than the way in which 
he thanked her for the happy hours he steals from other employ- 
ment to quaff the sweet cordial of her frequent letters from 
home. 

At last, in July, 1832, he has passed with high credit that test 
of proficiency in the native languages which all candidates for 
staff employment have to undergo. ‘Isn’t this, and what you 
will think of it, worth two years’ study,’—are the words in 
which his sister is invited to share the joy of a success earned in 
his case more by steady toil than by any natural talent for such 
things. A few months later, his troop having been shifted 
from Cawnpore to Dum-Dum, Lieutenant Lawrence passed the 
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crowning test of an examination in the College of Fort 
William.* 

The first-fruits of his late exertions speedily appeared in his 
appointment as interpreter to a native battery at Cawnpore. 
But a wider field for his energies was already opening before 
him. The same good brother who had got him his troop had 
just been pleading his cause so earnestly with Lord William 
Bentinck, that in February, 1833, Lawrence found himself 
gazetted as an assistant to the great Revenue Survey in the 
North-Western Provinces, a work begun ten years before under 
the supervision of Colonel Blacker, and carried on after his 
death by a band of hardy Englishmen working under the eye of 
Colonel Everest. The field of their labours stretched from the 
groves of Goruckpore on the south-east to the sands of Hissar 
on the north-west, over 700 miles of a country which the arms of 
Lord Lake and the treaties of Marquis Wellesley had in the first 
years of this century placed under our rule. In order to improve 
on the rough and hasty revenue-processes of former years, a 
careful survey of every field and village in those fair provinces 
was now to form the groundwork of that new settlement of the 
land-revenue which Mr. Robert Bird and his able helpmates, 
Messrs. Reade and Thomason, had the honour of carrying out. 

Lawrence threw himself into his new labours with all the zeal 
and self-reliant energy of his unconquerable nature. For eight 
months out of the twelve he ‘ pitched his tents among the people, 
under their trees, and by their streams,’ taking in at every pore 
the lessons which he afterwards turned to such high account. 
Close contact with the native peasantry and squires for months 
together, amidst their own homes and daily employments, taught 
him many things which few civil and yet fewer military officers 
have the chance, if even they have the will to learn. Not many 
Englishmen in India, especially of the ruling class, succeed so 
thoroughly as Lawrence did in getting behind the scenes, in 
watching the native at work or play, in his ewn proper undress, 
in catching the points of sympathy as well as contrast between 
people of different countries, in comprehending the simple truth 
that human nature, all the world over, is pretty much the same. 
His unflagging industry showed itself in results which gave 
more pleasure to his superiors than to some of his work-fellows, 
who grumbled loudly at Lawrence’s ‘ confounded zeal,’ as forcing 
them, on pain of dismissal from their posts, to work far harder 
than they had ever done before. Mr. Bird, then head of the 
Revenue Board, not only held him up as an example to others, 


* The letters ‘ P.C.’ affixed to an officer’s name testify to his haying 
‘ passed the College.’ 
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but lent a willing ear and a helping hand to his proposals for 
carrying on the revenue survey, by cheaper methods, at a much 
quicker pace than formerly. Lawrence himself was a model 
‘captain of industry,’ in the Carlylean sense of that term, keep- 
ing his native underlings well to their work, and watchful 
against their tendency to oppress and over-reach their own 
countrymen. He would come down upon a defaulter at any 
unforeseen moment, and puvish him in some irregular but 
highly effective way. A native surveyor, who refused to go 
back some ten miles and revise a faulty piece of work, was 
carried perforce to the spot, and made to go over the work again 
correctly. Another recusant was sent up into a mango-tree, 
where he stayed under close guard until hunger brought him into 
a better frame of mind. A native surveyor, who had taken 
bribes from a farmer to cheat the Government by a false 
description of the farmer’s land, was treated, by way of warning, 
toa like punishment, in the presence of his native comrades. 
Another fellow, who had been cauglit cheating, not the Govern- 
ment, but a native zamindar, was punished on the spot, in some 
equally suitable and grimly humorous fashion. At the same 
time no native was exposed to needless danger, so far as Law- 
rence was concerned. A friend of his told Sir John Kaye how 
he and Lawrence surveyed from opposite ends a belt of un- 
wholesome, tiger-haunted jungle, at the foot of the Nipal Hills, 
during the most perilous season of the year. In three or four 
days the work was done without native help; and when the two 
friends came together in the midst of the jungle, behold there 
also, seated on the bank of a little stream, was Lawrence’s lately 
wedded wife, content to use her lap for a writing-desk, while 
her husband was iaying his theodolite. 

The glimpse thus offered us of the brave, helpful, loving 
Honoria Marshall, the object of waking dreams for so many 
years past, is in thorough keeping with the picture of that lady, 
as wrought out by Lawrence’s later biographers. T'itter and 
nobler helpmate in life’s rough journey no man ever had than 
the clever, high-souled, pious, sweet-hearted cousin, who went 
out in 1837 to gladden at once the fruitfulest and most laborious 
years of her husband’s life. His father’s death, in 1835, had 
deepened the gloom, which a love, at that time seemingly hopeless, 
had begun to weave around him, urging him on to ever harder 
work, until his own health was giving way. The prospect of 
Honoria’s coming, however, quickly cheered him up. He 
hurried down from Simlah to meet his bride, and in August, 
1837, the two were married in Calcutta. A few weeks later 
they were on their way to Henry’s post of duty at Goruckpore, 
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in that part of Oudh which had been ceded to us at the begin- 
ning of the present century by the Nawab-Vizir, in payment of 
his many debts to Lord Wellesley’s Government. 

Lawrence, who in 1835 had become a full surveyor, was 
destined soon after his marriage to enter a new field of useful 
labour. In 1838 his trvop of horse artillery was summoned to 
join the army of the Indus, on its march to Kabul, through the 
country of the great Sikh ruler, Ranjit Singh. In the midst of 
his new. found happiness, his survey work, and his paper plans for 
improving the public service, Lawrence burned to share the 
risks and glories of a campaign designed to unseat the ablest 
and least unfriendly of Afghan princes, in favour of a rival 
whose only claim to our help rested on the chance of his being 
somehow useful in furtherance of our panic-stricken policy 
towards Russia and her Persian tool. 

Hardly had Mrs. Lawrence given birth to her first child when 
her husband started to take the field with his troop. But dis- 
appointment was yet in store for him. The timely retreat of 
the Persians from Herat caused a reduction of the Bengal force 
destined for the march to Kabul, and Lawrence’s troop stood 
fast at Ferozepore. Just then, however, he found a willing 
friend in Mr. Frederick Currie, whose acquaintance he had made 
at Goruckpore. Thanks to that friend’s influence with the 
Viceroy, on whose staff he was then serving, Captain Lawrence 
became early in 1839 assistant to Mr. George Clerk, the 
Governor-General's political agent at Ludiana for the affairs of 
the Punjab. ‘I have helped to put your foot in the stirrup,’ 
said Mr. Currie. ‘It rests with you to put yourself into the 
saddle.’ 

During the next three years the erewhile surveyor held civil 
charge of the Ferozepore district, which had fallen wholly into 
British keeping, on the death, without heirs, of its Sikh mistress, 
in 1835. ‘This ‘chip of about 100 square miles off the great 
plain of Sirhind’ formed one of the states on the left bank of 
the Satlaj, which English statesmen had rescued in 1808 from 
the ambitious grasp of Ranjit Singh. Lawrence had plenty of 
work upon his hands. Besides rebuilding the town, repairing 
the neglected fort, collecting the revenue, and trying causes in a 
country peopled with ‘ cattle-keeping and cattle-stealing races,’ 
he had to act as head commissary and postmaster to the troops 
in Kabul, or marching thither. The fruits of his growing 
acquaintance with the native chiefs around him, and with the 
general progress of events beyond the Satlaj, appeared anony- 
mously in the Delhi Gazette, under the cloak of a story, which 


his wife helped to revise and polish, called ‘ The Adventurer in 
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the Punjab.’ In another sct of papers, contributed to that 
journal, his ‘ Anticipatory Chapter of Indian History,’ he fore- 
shadowed in the middle of 1841 the very catastrophe which 
overtook our troops in Kabul but a few months later. About 
this time also his kind heart and active pen were employed in 
framing pleasant little stories, including one about Aunt Angel, 
for the instruction of his little boy Alick. 

Still eager for more soldierly service, Lawrence had already 
tried in vain to get some military office in Afghanistan, where 
his brother George was serving under the ill-starred Sir William 
Macnaghten. His opportunity, however, was soon to come, 
The first news of impending disaster reached him in November, 
1841. In a moment he was urging Colonel Wild to push on a 
sepoy brigade with all speed to Peshawar, as a help to the 
endangered garrison at Jellalabad. Before the year’s end he 
himself was hastening, at Clerk’s request, to Peshawar, where 
a fitting helpmate was needed for the political agent, Major 
Mackeson, in the work cut out for him by Afghan hatred and 
Sikh distrust. 

In that hour of gloom and disaster, but for the cool, self- 
reliant courage of men like Clerk, Mackeson, and Lawrence, the 
collapse of our meddling policy in Afghanistan would have wrought 
far wider havoc than it did. While foolish counsels in Kabul 
were dooming our brave soldiers to defeat, disgrace, and 
slaughter, while a stupified Governor-General and a desponding 
Commander-in-Chief were thinking only of a shameful retreat 
from the scene of past successes and present danger, these 
others, with a truer instinct, saw how deeply the future of our 
Indian Empire was staked on the maintenance of a bold front 
against events the most untoward, on the display of that prudent 
daring which knows how to snatch a victory from the very jaws 
of perdition. Our Sikh allies, no longer kept in order by the 
genius of Ranjit Singh, who died in 1839, had already begun to 
waver in their support of neighbours whose star seemed like to 
suffer a ruinous eclipse. Through every bazaar in India the 
tidings of our perilous plight among the Afghan hills, amidst 
swarms of ruthless foes aided by the cold of a hard Afghan 
winter, found no lack of listeners eager to welcome, and ready, 
if they could, to hasten the approaching downfall of the British 
rule. The spell of victory once lost to our arms, the inherent 
weakness of our hold on the great Indian peninsula roused in 
numberless households new hopes of speedy deliverance from the 
yoke they had never loved. Even among our trusted sepoys, 
whom we had hitherto led from victory to victory, the seeds of 
distrust and disaffection were already sown by the fruits of 
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British blundering in Afghanistan. It needed but a little more 
of the helplessness which marked General Elphinstone’s defence 
of Kabul, and the apathy displayed by Sir Jasper Nicholls at 
Ferozepore, to bring about a crisis at least as terrible as that of 
1857. 

Happily for us, however, the men who at this time took the 
lead in maintaining their country’s honour, from Nott and 
Rawlinson at Kandahar, to Outram at the court of the Sindh 
Amirs, proved equal to every need. It has been too much the 
fashion among Anglo-Indians to sneer at the political officer as 
one who rises above his fellows, rather by favour and good 
fortune, than by absolute desert. ‘T’o a steady old officer in the 
Company’s service, who had been grinding away for years at 
regimental duty, it was naturally galling to watch the quicker 
progress of some successful junior on the road to fame and high 
pay. It was a common complaint that the ‘ political,’ who had 
borne few of the hardships, came in to spoil the natural issues of 
a well-fought campaign. A feeling shared by so good a soldier 
as Sir Charles Napier might seem to be inspired by something 
better than professional jealousy, or a narrow impatience of 
civilian meddling in the game of war. But the long list of 
splendid services done by our Indian politicals, from the days of 
Wellesley, Munro, andMalcolm, to those of Edwardes, Nicholson, 
Legrand Jacob, and Willoughby Osborne, proves how little of 
the popular outcry can be warranted by known facts. It is 
wonderful indeed how few of the men thus taken for the most 
part from the Indian army have failed to justify their appoint- 
ment, on whatever grounds it may have been made. 

Certain it is that in the dark days of 1841-42 very few names 
shine brighter than those of the politicals nearest the scene of 
gloom. The guiding spirit of Sale’s garrison at Jellalabad was 
the political, Major Macgregor. Had Burnes lived or Mac- 
naghten’s advice been followed, the disastrous stampede from 
Kabul might never have stained the page of our Indian history. 
A political, Lieutenant Leech, inspired the heroic defence of 
Khelat-i-Gilzai. Even Nott, one of the ablest and most resolute 
soldiers in the Indian army, owed not a little of his success at 
Kandahar to the wise counsels and prompt resourcefulness of his 
political, Henry Rawlinson. In the Punjab, from Peshawar to 
the Satlaj, it was George Clerk, the Bengal civilian, and his 
worthy subalterns, Mackeson and Lawrence, who chiefly upheld 
the honour of the British name, forcing or coaxing help from 
our Sikh allies, and smoothing the way for Pollock’s victorious 
march on Kabul. 

Lawrence’s arrival at Peshawar was speedily followed by that 
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of Colonel Wild’s Sepoy Brigade, which Clerk had taken upon 
himself to despatch from Ferozepore for the purpose of relieving 
Jellalabad. The few guns with which Wild was to force the 
Khaibar Pass were borrowed from the Sikhs, who made much 
demur to lending them for a purpose which in their eyes seemed 
wildly impracticable. Sikh soldiers strode among the tents of 
the Sepoys, plying them with fearful tales of the country they 
were about to enter, and jeeringly asking them if they ever ex- 
pected to return alive. One sepoy regiment, the 64th, refused 
to take their pay, unless more were granted them for forcign 
service. In the growing darkness of a January evening the re- 
maining regiments formed up on parade. The gunners, with 
portfires lighted, were awaiting the word to fire on the muti- 
necrs, when Lawrence prevailed on Colonel Wild to stay all 
cocreive measures for that night ; and next morning the sepoys 
were induced by his influence to accept their pay. 

Such a beginning promised badly for the first attempt to re- 
lieve Jellalabad. ‘I'wo of Wild’s regiments, guided by Captain 
Mackeson, at length pushed their way a:few miles <into:'the 
dreaded Khaibar, as far as the fort of Abie Mesjid s:bué aost. of 
the stores which ought to have accorrpamiet them ‘were }eft. be- 
hind, and the relieving troops found shemsetves Savt up in.a 
fort with barely food cnough for a week, amidst swarms of hostile 
Afghans and Afridis. When, a few days later, Wild himself led 
the other two regiments into the Pass, the spirit of his men was 
already unnerved by the misconduct of their allies, who marched 
hack from Jamriid before their faces; his borrowed guns broke 
down at the first or second discharge; his baggage, getting 
into hopeless confusion, blocked the way for his rear-guard ; and 
the sepoys, losing all heart, well-nigh forestalled the inevitable 
order to retreat. Lawrence, as usual, had been hard at work 
all that winter morning—now riding to and fro among the 
baggage destined for the front, anon helping to remount and 
drag forward one of the disabled guns. Later in the day, when 
our disheartened sepoys streamed wildly past their own camp- 
ing-ground, as if eager only to reach Peshawar, it was Lawrence 
who promptly galloped after the runaways, and brought them 
back to their proper halting-place. 

Again, a few days later, we sce him foremost wherever help 
was needed in the movement made by Colonel Wild not to suc- 
cour the garrison at Ali Masjid, but to smooth the way for their 
retreat out of the Khaibar. Writing afterwards to his wife, 
who, from her cottage among the pines of Kussowlie in the 
Himalayas, watched his movements with an anxiety tempered by 
her strong sense of duty and high-minded zeal for her husband’s 
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honour, he described himself as having been ‘ general, artillery- 
‘ man, pioneer, and cavalry at different times. And doubt not,’ 
he added, ‘I’ll be well abused by all.’ Abused or praised, how- 
ever, Lawrence possessed a twofold talisman against the depress- 
ing influence of passing events in his wife’s loyal sympathy and 
the wide-working restlessness of his own nature. Her cheery 
letters braced him up to ever fresh exertions; and the zeal with 
which he made work for himself, turning his daily worries to his 
own best advantage, left him but little time for fretting or 
despondency. 

At last a new light began to dawn upon the darkness that 
brooded over Peshawar and the regions beyond the Khaibar. 
Half of Wild’s cowed and disordered brigade were in hospital ; 
Avitabile’s Sikhs at Peshawar were as mutinous and untrust- 
worthy allies as ever; Sale at Jellalabad was still vainly seeking 
for the help that Mackeson could not give; and the few sur- 
vivors of the Kabul garrison, including George Lawrence, were 
prisoners at the mercy of him who had treacherously murdered 
Sir W. Macnaghien, when General George Pollock made his 
timely-appeararice’on the scene in the first days of February, 
1842, -Raused. :a trr.2 sense of India’s danger, the Indian 
Government,>.im tha: pithy and sarcastic words of Sir H. 
Edwardes himself, selected for the post of honour ‘an artillery 
‘ officer not more than fifty-five years old, who had not yet been 
‘ forty years in the service, whose descent was merely from 
‘Adam (though in spite of that his brother had risen to be 
* Attorney-General of Iingland), and of whom no more was to be 
‘ said, as yet, than that he had fought his guns in two sieges and 
* three great wars; had attracted the notice of a certain Lord 
‘ Lake, supposed to know something about soldiering, and ob- 
* tained the then rare distinction, in the Company’s service, of 
‘the Companionship of the Bath.’ Since the Burmese cam- 
paign of 1824-6, Pollock had seen no more of the hard service 
which marked his earlier days. But neither past campaigns nor 
recent inaction had impaired his old energy; while his strong 
common sense, cool judgment, firm will, and soldierly foresight, 
were now to be brought out on a wider field, under conditions 

culiarly trying. By those who knew him best, the fitness of 

is selection was acknowledged without a question. Lawrence 
himself, no mean judge of men, spoke of him as ‘about as good 
a commander as could be sent;’ and Major Broadfoot, the 
engineer who conducted the defence of Jellalabad, hoped to see 
Pollock made a Peer, ‘the first of our service since Clive.’ 

For two months Pollock lay before the Khaibar, busied in 
recruiting the health and discipline of his troops, and preparing, 
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quietly but surely, for the campaign which, thanks to his firm- 
ness, issued in retrieving the honour of our arms, if it could not 
wholly efface the moral and political mischief wrought by past 
reverses, ‘To create a soldier-like force out of materials the least 
promising, to win the hearts and raise the spirits of sepoys cowed 
by defeat and ripe for open mutiny, to secure the timely co-ope- 
ration of allies who loved us little better than they loved the 
Afghans, was the task which the new commander had to accom- 
plish before he ventured to pierce the mountain-barrier which 
frowned between him and Jellalabad. In all his efforts he was 
stoutly seconded by Clerk and his like-minded assistants; by 
none more stoutly than Captain Lawrence, whose bold counsels 
and ubiquitous zeal went straight to Pollock’s heart, however 
little they might be relished by Sir Jasper Nicholls and the 
Government. His plain speaking on certain subjects drew down 
upon him the rebukes of the higher powers, who shrank from 
hearing unpleasant truths touching the misconduct of officers as 
well as sepoys, and resented the freedom with which he and 
Mackeson gave their advice on military matters. Lawrence 
offered to throw up his place if his statements were found to 
have overstepped the truth; but his censors seem to have been 
satisfied with a scolding probably meant for Clerk also, and 
Lawrence soon forgot the passing annoyance in the excitement 
of preparing for Pcllock’s advance. 

At last the moment came when the avenging army, strength- 
ened by a due proportion of white troops, and furnished, mainly 
by Lawrence’s unwearied efforts, with all things needful for its 
progress, moved forward on the 5th April into the mouth of the 
Khaibar Pass. Lawrence himself, in spite of a sudden illness, 
helped in bringing some of the guns into play, in forwarding the 
baggage, and holding the mouth of the Khaibar with his Sikh 
allies. Pollock’s first despatch, written under the walls of Ali 
Masjid, dwelt on the services rendered him by Mackeson and 
Lawrence in his first successful encounter with the ten thousand 
Afridis who held the pass. 

For the next three months of suspended action at Jellalabad, 
where Pollock waited and waited for the word that might set 
him free to march on Kabul, and once more plant the British 
colours on the scene of our past disgrace, it devolved on Macke- 
son and Lawrence to keep the road clear of enemies between 
his camp and Peshawar, to furnish him with all needful supplies 
and succours, and to prevent, if possible, our Sikh allies from 
hindering the movement they were bound by treaty to aid. It 
was not long, however, before these latter grew weary of the 
task entrusted to them, behaved more and more insolently to 
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the English officers and their agents employed on duty in their 
neighbourhood, and committed outrages which their own com. 
manders could not or would not punish. Lawrence’s temper, 
always by nature fiery, was sorely tried by the annoyances which, 
in his colleague’s absence beyond the Khaibar, he had thus to 
encounter single-handed. He declared that in those few weeks 
he had eaten more dirt than he would get out of his mouth in the 
next seven years; and great indeed was his delight when, after 
the Sikh contingent had been fairly started for the front, he got 
a letter from Mr. Clerk thanking him for the ‘ patience and care’ 
displayed by him in the course of his successful exertions for so 
desirable an issue. 

Still greater was his delight when Pollock begged him to come 
and take charge of his unruly Sikhs at Jellalabad. Soon after 
his arrival there he had the painful pleasure of grasping hands 
with his brother George, whom Mohammed Akbar, the able son 
of the discrowned Dost Mohammed, had sent to treat for the 
surrender of all the captives in his hands. Gladly would Henry 
have exchanged places with George, and very nobly did his own 
wife write her approval of his generous offer, which George as 
generously declined. At length Lord Ellenborough made up 
his wavering mind to the safe but selfish policy of letting Pollock 
and Nott at their own risk ‘ retire from Afghanistan by the way 
‘of Kabul.’ The risk, as we know, was eagerly accepted, and 
among those who shared the victory of Tazeen and saw the 
‘ blue flag’ floating from the Bala Hissar, was Henry Lawrence, 
whose five hundred Sikhs did soldierly service in the field and 
on the march. 

When the avenging army had done its work and marched 
back in triumph to the great gathering of warriors, princes, and 
statesmen on the sandy plain of Ferozepore, Lawrence found 
himself rewarded with the Superintendentship of Dehra Dhoon, 
the richly wooded valley overlooked by the huge hill-ramparts of 
Mussoorie, and fenced off by the Sewalik Hills from the broad, 
well-peopled plains of Upper India. This post, however, being 
claimed for the Covenanted Civil Service, just as he had traversed 
the Dhoon from Hopetown to Hardwar, he was fain to take up 
his abode at Umballa as assistant to his friend Clerk, the Envoy 
at Lahore. Here at any rate, as his friend reminded him, he 
had the comfort of being still ‘handy to the Punjab frontier,’ 
and within easy reach of the hills. 

When Clerk became Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, with Agra for his capital, and thirty mil- 
lions of people for his subjects, Lawrence hoped with some 
reason to step into his master’s place on the frontier. But the 
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coveted post was given to Colonel Richmond, a distinguished 
soldier but an untried statesman, and poor Lawrence had to con- 
sole himself with the political charge of Kaithal, a little state 
near Umballa, which had just fallen into our hands on the death 
of its late Rajah without heirs. His turn, however, was coming 
at last. Lord Ellenborough, the new Viceroy, had found him out. 
In September, 1843, his Lordship wrote to offer him the well-paid 
and important post of Resident at the Court of Nepal, adding the 
expression of a hope that his health would soon be re-established 
in the Nepalese hills. Light labour in a healthy climate was 
the medicine of which at this time he stood in especial need, and 
both these awaited him at Khatmandu. In six months his 
masterful energy had already converted ‘as lawless a tract of 
‘country as any in India’ into an orderly and contented state. 
At Khatmandu, on the other hand, Major Lawrence had merely 
to keep his eyes open and his tongue all but still with respect 
to the tangled politics of a Court where everyone was intriguing 
against his neighbour, and all were equally anxious to win the 
ear of the English Resident. 

Two years of comparative quiet did Lawrence and his good 
wife spend in sight of the towering snow-capped Himalayas. To 
be idle, however, under any circumstances, was out of the ques- 
tion with a mind like his. He read hard whatever came to hand, 
without order but not without a purpose; and he wrote freely 
about what he read. His unpublished defence of Sir William 
Macnaghten, rewritten in Nepal, attempts, not unsuccessfully, 
to shift from the shoulders of our Envoy at Kabul much of the 
blame attached to him for disasters mainly due to milita 
blundering and the faulty system which Sir William had to 
work with as he best could. From this paper Sir H. Edwardes 
quotes a pregnant passage touching the danger to which we are 
exposed in India, not from without, but from the decay of that 
bold, self-reliant spirit which led our troops to victory against 
any odds, and filled them with implicit trust in ‘ the good faith, 
‘ wisdom, and energy’ of leaders equal to every need. 

This too was the time when Lawrence began to write a series 
of essays for the Calcutta Review, which his brother officer, now 
Sir John Kaye, had just set on foot in what seemed the wild hope 
of securing readers interested in the discussion of Indian affairs. 
To the second number of the Review Lawrence contributed ‘a 
long and very interesting chapter of Punjabee history ;’ and 
thenceforth for many years his pen was actively employed in aid 
of an undertaking whose success astonished its own projector. 
In the writing of these essays Lawrence was largely indebted to 
his accomplished wife for the rounding of his sentences and the 
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outward Clothing of his ideas. ‘ He never did write well,’ says 
Sir H. Edwardes, ‘for his thoughts were too quick for his pen, 
‘ and the broken sentences showed how vainly the one tried to 
‘keep up with the other” He himself, according to Sir John 
Kaye, was always lamenting his want of literary skill, a want 
which he strove hard to repair by frequent reading of Lindley 
Murray and Macaulay’s Essays. But the matter of his writings 
was so good, his opinions were so weighty, and his knowledge of 
the subjects handled so full and accurate, that his papers ‘ more 
‘than repaid any amount of editorial trouble.’ His wife, too, 
sometimes .contributed an article of her own, in which high 
aims and pure womanly feeling were set off by an easy and 
graceful style. How well she could write on congenial topics 
the letters so freely quoted by her husband’s biographers suffice 
to show. 

If her husband himself lacked the last graces of a good literary 
style, those of his writings which have been republished since 
his death serve, at any rate, to attest the wide range of his ac- 
quaintance with Indian affairs, the shrewdness of his judgment 
on men and things, whether in the past or the present, and the 
keenness of his insight into the merits and defects of the rule he 
helped to administer. His diamonds may be roughly set, but 
they are diamonds of the first water. Like the man himself, his 
writings are best appreciable by those who are quickest to detect 
the kingly character beneath the beggarly outside. From one 
fault at least they are free: their author never wastes his words. 
His sentences, however awkward at times and unadorned, are 
crammed with wise suggestions, ripe thoughts, apt allusions, 
instructive facts. Take, for instance, his well-considered essays 
on the Indian Army and on Army Reform, each of which is a 
mine of useful and suggestive ideas on a subject now, as ever, of 
the highest moment for all concerned. Nothing, however small, 
seems to escape his notice; not a weak point in our Indian 
military system does he overlook ; his plans of reform are equally 
conspicuous for breadth of view and searching mastery of details. 
From the private soldier to the general officer, from the evils of 
a pure seniority system to the right way of strengthening the 
medical department, from Russian progress in Central Asia to 
the need of a uniform pay code for all India, his eager eye takes 
in every subject that seems in any way to bear upon his main 
theme. Some men are always ready with a plan for everything ; 
but few have that power of filling up broad outlines with care- 
fully studied and closely fitting details, which imparts an air of 
sound practical purpose to the schemes propounded by Henry 
Lawrence a year or two before the great sepoy mutiny. Had 
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his warnings been heeded and his advice followed even then, the 
disasters of 1857 might never have occurred. 

Long before then, indeed as far back as 1845, his first notes of 
warning had been sounded in a paper on ‘ The Military Defence 
‘of our Indian Empire.’ Some of his proposed reforms were 
gradually adopted, but it needed the rude teachings of 1857 to 
open other men’s eyes to the perilous folly of leaving our maga- 
zines and strong places—Delhi, for instance—entirely in the hands 
of native troops. Up to the end of last year, if not even now, a 
high command in India might have been given to some old 
officer whose length of service had qualified him only for an in- 
valid pension. Lawrence’s project of a Staff Corps for India has 
been spoilt in the carrying out; and his pet scheme for binding 
the higher class of natives to our rule, by officering a certain 
number of regiments with natives only, remains, to our discredit, 
a scheme untried. 

In these days of comparative leisure, while Gough was rest- 
ing from his brief campaign against the Mahrattas of Gwalior, 
and the victor of Meeanee was engaged in governing the coun- 
try he had conquered from the Ameers of Sindh, the Resident of 
Khatmandu was shaping out another scheme which was after- 
wards to bear abundant fruit. His large heart, always open to 
the wants of his fellow-creatures, had long yearned to rescue 
the children of our European soldiers in India from the neglect 
and general wretchedness of barrack life in the plains. Baffled 
in his first attempt to obtain the removal of the Calcutta 
Orphan Asylum to a hill-station, Lawrence, in the middle of 
1845, urged upon the Government his noble scheme of a Home 
for European children in the Hills, near Simla or Mussoorie. 
In spite of many discouragements he kept his plan before the 
Indian public until, with Lord Hardinge’s countenance, the 
support of his friends and brothers, and the gift of a lakh of 
rupees—£10,000—from Golab Singh, of Cashmere, the building 
of the first ‘ Lawrence Asylum’ was begun in 1846 at Sanawar, 
near Kussowlie, on the road to Simla by Dugshai. To this work 
of charity, the parent of several such since taken in hand by the 
Government itself, Lawrence contributed a first gift of five 
thousand, and a yearly subscription of one thousand rupees. 

And now the time came when new conjunctures summoned 
Lawrence back to the scene of his former services. In the first 
days of 1847 he had brought his wife and two children to 
Gorakpore on their way to England for change of air, when a 
pressing note from his old friend, Sir Frederick Currie, besought 
him to come quickly and fill the place of the gallant Major 
Broadfoot, slain in the hard-won fight of were 3 The 
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storm which had long been gathering on the Sikh frontier had 
burst round Ferozepore a few weeks earlier; and the first two 
battles on the Satlaj had done little to abate its violence, when 
Lawrence hurried up to the frontier in good time to bear a 
soldier’s part—the part he always loved best—in the crowning 
victory of Sobraon. As agent for the Governor-General on the 
North-Western frontier, the chief of a department which six 
years before he had entered as a subaltern, he set himself with 
his wonted zeal to carry out the forbearant policy prescribed by 
Lord Hardinge towards the conquered Sikhs. ‘To all schemes 
for annexing the Land of the Five Rivers he opposed himself as 
firmly as, in Outram’s place, he would have done to Lord 
Ellenborough’s annexation of Sindh. So strong indeed were 
his feelings on the latter point, that in one of his letters to Lord 
Hardinge we find him urging the expediency of restoring Sindh 
to the Amecrs, from whom it had been unjustly taken on 
grounds which no one but a Napier has ever cared to justify. 

Lawrence’s prediction, that after Sobraon not a shot would 
be fired, was fully borne out, in spite of Sir Charles Napier’s 
croakings, by the peaceful entrance of our troops into Lahore. 
There they remained to keep order and strengthen the hands of 
our Resident, Lawrence himself, in his dealings with the Sikh 
statesmen who were to rule the country in the name of the 
child Dhuleep Singh. To our good friend, the wily Golab 
Singh, of Jammu, were sold for a good round sum of money 
the beautiful vale and highlands of Cashmere. One slice only 
of the Sikh dominions, the province of Jalandhar, between the 
Satlaj and the Beyas, was at this time annexed to British 
ground, and placed under the care of John Lawrence, whose 
administrative talents had already marked him out for employ- 
ment in any post of special importance. 

It was not long before Henry’s ready tact was called into 
play in suppressing the Cow-riots at Lahore, provoked by a 
somewhat brutal excess of zeal on the part of an English sentry, 
and inflamed by the arts of certain Brahmans, whom Lawrence 
sent off in irons to await their just doom at Ferozepore. <A few 
weeks afterwards he was leading a small force in the heats of 
May against the strong hill-fort of Kangra, whose hot-headed 
governor had sworn that he would give up his keys to Ranjit 
Singh alone. The sight, however, of the heavy guns, which had 
been dragged up the nearest hill by Wheeler’s soldiers, brought 
him to his senses, and Kangra fell without bloodshed into our 
hands. 

A few months later Licutenant-Colonel Lawrence was en- 
gaged on the ticklish task of compelling the unruly Shaikh 
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Imam-ud-din to hand his province of Cashmere over to its 
appointed master, Golab Singh. At the head of ten thousand 
of the troops who had so lately fought against us, he soon 
brought the recusant governor to terms, in spite of the under- 
hand efforts made by Lal Singh, the new Vizier at Lahore, to 
befriend his fellow-plotter by throwing all kinds of hindrances 
in Lawrence’s way. His arts, however, were entirely baffled 
by his shrewd opponent, who quietly informed the Rajah’s 
agent that, if aught befel, Colonel Lawrence, his brother Jchn 
would forthwith plece Lal Singh himself in close arrest. Cash- 
mere was speedily made over to its new ruler, in whom, with all 
his acknowledged faults, Lawrence found an attentive listener to 
his wise counsels, and a willing helpmate in his schemes for the 
general good. To those counsels it was mainly owing that 
slavery, suttee, and infanticide were suppressed throughout the 
dominions of Golab Singh. 

A few days after Lawrence’s return to Lahore, the plotting 
Vizier was arraigned before a court of English officers for 
having incited the Shaikh and his soldiers to hold Cashmere 
against the Chief of Jammu. So weak was his defence that the 
convicted culprit was deposed from office and carried off, a State 
prisoner, to Ferozepore. ‘lhe plots of the Queen-mother and 
her counsellor, Dina Nath, were then promptly countered by a 
new treaty, that of Bhairowal, under which Lawrence, with the 
cheerful consent of the leading Sikh chiefs, became virtual 
master of the Punjab, responsible only to the Governor- 
General. Eight Sikh sirdars were to form a Council of 
Regency, acting under the orders, and renewable only with the 
leave of the English Resident. 

Under his strong yet kindly rule, the ills from which the 
Punjab had suffered for the last six years seemed fairly passing 
away. In 1847 order reigned everywhere. The last springs of 
disquietude seemed dried up by the removal of the plotting 
Queen-mother in August from Lahore and the guardianship of 
the boy-king. Lawrence’s courteous treatment of the Sikh 
sirdars, his care for the rights and interests of all classes, a 
light taxation, reduced army, a simple code of law cheaply and 
promptly administered, a picked staff of English officers 
working under the Resident, each in his own district,—all this 
seemed to promise well for the issue of Lord Hardinge’s well- 
meant innovation on the practice of former Viceroys. ‘T'wo 
things only were wanting to complete success. A strong native 
Government, working cheerfully in the paths chalked out for it by 
an able Resident, would have enabled the latter to keep English 
influence more and more in the background, instead of using it as 
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a means of spurring his native helpmates on to needful but ill. 
relished tasks. Some years afterwards Lawrence himself owned 
to his friend Kaye his regret at the extent to which ‘a venal 
and selfish Durbar’ had forced him and his English staff to 
interfere in the government of the Punjab. If Lawrence, on 
the other hand, could have held on to his post a few years 
longer without great loss of health, it is more than possible that 
the second Sikh War would never have occurred, or at least 
would never have grown from a local outbreak into a fierce 
fight between two neighbouring Powers. 

Meanwhile, amidst pressing public eares, Lawrence never lost 
sight of fit occasions for acts of private almsgiving. Few men 
have ever contributed in proportion to their means more largely 
than he did to the wants of his fellow-creatures. Of his noble 
efforts in aid of the Lawrence Asylum we have already spoken, 
and to the last day of her life, which closed in 1846, his purse 
was ever at the disposal of his widowed mother. But in all 
directions his charity flowed without stint. Year after year he 
set apart from two to four hundred pounds for distribution 
among all manner of benevolent agencies in Calcutta. How 
much more he spent on cases of suffering that met his own eye 
we have no certain knowledge, but the whole amount of his 
private charities must have taken a very large slice out of his 
yearly income, handsome as it now was. In spite of charities so 
splendid, he was not one to neglect the duty of providing for the 
comfort of his wife and children, although he seems to have 
afterwards regretted his mistake in leaving them no more than 
£5,000 apiece. 

At last, worn out with the climate and the hard work in 
which he had never spared himself, Colonel Lawrence turned 
his face homewards in company with his friend and chief, Lord 
Hardinge. In the Punjab his work was carried on in 1848 by 
a brilliant staff of Englishmen, formed, most of them, under his 
own eye—‘ Men,’ he wrote, ‘such as you will seldom see 
‘ anywhere, but, when collected under one administration, were 
‘worth double and treble the number taken at haphazard.’ 
The names of John and George Lawrence, of Edwardes, 
Abbot, Nicholson, Lumsden, Taylor, Hodson, answer for them- 
selves to anyone acquainted with the history of the last twenty- 
five years. Of all these Lawrence spoke as warmly as they and 
others who served under him later were wont to speak of him. 

Not all their zeal and talents, however, could avert the inevi- 
table issues of a fresh collision between the Sikhs and their late 
conquerors. Colonel Lawrence had been only a few weeks at 
home, had hardly learned to know himself as Sir Henry Law- 
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rence, K.C.B., when the news reached England of two British 
officers treachcrously murdered at Mooltan. In spite of his 
broken health, Sir Henry burned to be back again at Lahore, in 
the post which Sir Frederick Currie was keeping warm for him. 
He felt that in his absence things were somehow going wrong ; 
but how wrong they were going from his and Lord Hardinge’s 
point of view he was very slow, because most unwilling, to 
acknowledge, even to himself. Mooltan, he said, might be 
taken with nine-pounders in three days. There was no need for 
a British soldier to leave Lahore, for the Sikhs alone, with the 
help of our Politicals, would manage to suppress Moolraj and 
his little rebellion. Mail after mail from India—coming in 
those days but once a fortnight—brought worse and worse 
tidings ; but Sir Henry did not or would not foresee the ulti- 
mate issues of a struggle into which the whole Sikh nation was 
gradually drawn. And yet the new Viceroy, Lord Dalhoiuse, 
had in more than one letter warned him of the policy he him- 
self had been driven against his former preferences to adopt. 
In his lordship’s own words, ‘ there was no more sincere friend 
‘ of Lord Hardinge’s policy to establish a strong Hindoo Govern: 
‘ment between the Sutlej] and the Khyber than I. He had 
‘ done all that man could do to support such a Government and 
‘to sustain that policy.’ But the time for so doing had gone 
by, and he, for one, could ‘see no halting-place midway any 
longer.’ His lordship’s meaning none who knew him could 
mistake, and his purpose was made yet clearer that same 
autumn by his famous after-dinner speech at Barrackpore, on 
his way up the country to Ambala: ‘ Unwarned by precedent, 
‘uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation has called for war, 
‘and on my word, Sirs, war they shall have, and with a ven- 
geance.’ 

The echoes of that speech were still ringing on English ears 
at home, when Sir Henry and his wife left England for the last 
time ; she in recovered health and good spirits, he full as ever of 
that wondrous energy which no bodily ailments could subdue. 
On their way through Egypt they shook hands with the noble 
Outram, then coming home for a brief rest from the labours of 
many years. Passing a few days at Mooltan, where he ex- 
changed greetings with his old friend and follower, Major Her- 
bert Edwardes, Sir Henry reached Lord Gough’s camp in time 
to witness the chequered fortunes of our troops at Chillianwallah.* 


* Sir John Kaye, followed by Mr. Merivale, describes Sir Henry as 
‘ warmly protesting’ against Lord Gough’s proposal to retire that night 
some five or six miles from the field, in order to be nearer his supplies. 
To the best of our belief it was not Lord Gough, but Sir Colin Campbell 
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From thence he hastened to his first meeting with Lord Dal- 
housie, who was already preparing the manifesto that should 
proclaim the final overthrow of the Sikh power. On the Ist 
February, 1849, three weeks before the crowning victory of 
Goojerat, Sir Henry resumed his post as Resident at Lahore. 

From the first these two great men, the Resident and the 
Viceroy, seem to have clashed against each other. Lord Dal- 
housie, shrewd, calm, imperious, self-reliant, could ill brook 
opposition even from a subaltern of Sir Henry’s calibre on 
questions which the latter might claim to have studied from 
every practical point of view. One of his first letters to the 
reinstated Resident betrays his soreness at the wording of a 
proclamation which Sir Henry had drawn up for his approval. 
In his opinion, the Resident took too much upon himself, wanted 
apparently to step in as ‘a peacemaker for the Sikhs—as stand- 
‘ing between them and the Government.’ Such at least was 
the inference which people might draw from the whole tone of 
a document which seemed, of course unintentionally, to sub- 
stitute the Resident of Lahore for the Government he repre- 
sented, an assumption which the Viceroy could not for a moment 
encourage. He would ‘allow nothing to be said or done which 
‘should raise the notion that the policy of the Government, or 
‘ its intentions,’ depended on the presence of this or that Resident 
at Lahore. He was determined, in short, as Sir Charles Napier 
for one was not long in finding out, to be his own master in all 
matters outside the direct commands of Leadenhall Street and 
Cannon Row. Sir Henry, on the other hand, with his own 
strong will, quick temper, large heart, and special knowledge, 
must have chafed and fretted sorely under the new restraints 
imposed on him, and the snubs so quietly administered by a 
Viceroy whose polished manners covered a frankness equal to 
his own, whose strong will enforced obedience to his commands, 
and whose public policy took small count of Sir Henry’s warm- 
hearted pleadings on behalf of his humbled Sikh friends. 

From the letters which at this time passed between these two, 
it seems clear that Lawrence felt less kindly towards Dalhousie 
than Dalhousie felt towards him. His troubled fancy was quick 
at discovering new offences where no offence was really meant. 
The Viceroy, for his part, seems to have been at least as ready to 


who broached this idea. ‘What! Leaye my wounded to be cut up ? 
‘Never!’ was Lord Gough’s indignant answer to the proposal he after- 
wards, against his better instincts, partially carried out. (See Thackwell’s 
‘Second Sikh Campaign,’ and Trotter’s ‘ British Empire in India.’) The 


proposal was much more in keeping with Campbell’s character than with 
Gough’s, 
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soothe as to snub his doubting lieutenant. Differences of 
opinion, he assures Sir Henry, ‘ must not be understood as with- 
‘drawal of confidence.’ Each of them, he hopes, will continue 
to express himself frankly to the other; and if ever he should 
lose his confidence in Sir Henry, than which nothing is farther 
from his present thoughts, he will acquaint him promptly with 
the fact. 

So loth, indeed, was Lord Dalhousie to dispense with the 
services of his able but querulous lieutenant, that, when the 
latter threw up his post rather than carry out a policy of which 
he disapproved, his lordship sent his secretary, afterwards Sir 
Henry Elliot, to dissuade him from taking so ill-advised a step. 
Thanks to the secretary’s arguments and entreaties, Lawrence 
agreed to undertake the worthy task of reconciling a conquered 
people to their new masters, of charming a turbulent soldiery 
and a body of nobles smarting under the penalties involved in 
their late defeat into peaceful if not ungrudging submission to a 
rule of peace, order, and equal rights for all. On the 29th of 
March, 1849, the young heir of Ranjit Singh sat for the last 
time on his throne in the Hall of Audience at Lahore. The 
ministers of impending doom, Sir Henry Lawrence and Mr. 
Elliot, took their seats among his councillors and sirdars. In 
deep silence the assembled crowd of Sikhs, Mohammedans, and 
Englishmen, listened to the reading of the proclamation which, 
in stern language, decreed the final subjection of ‘a people whom 
‘their own Government has long been unable to control, and 
‘whom no punishment can deter from violence, no acts of 
‘friendship conciliate to peace.’ A few words of assent from 
one of the Council followed the reading of a sentence whose 
apparent justice none there present could dispute. The young 
prince, Dhuleep Singh, took from the hands of Tej Singh the 
paper of conditions which assured him and his chief followers all 
honourable treatment under the new rule. As soon as he had 
signed away his kingly rights for ever, Mr. Elliot passed out of 
the hall, the English colours flowed out from the ramparts of 
the citadel, and the booming of many guns told all who heard 
them that the glory of the Kalsa had departed, and the house of 
Ranjit Singh had ceased to reign. 

Against the wisdom as well as the justice of the step thus 
taken, few voices were raised among our own countrymen. Sir 
Henry Lawrence stood nearly alone in condemning the policy 
of a measure which even his firm friend Lord Hardinge found 
good reason to uphold. The time, indeed, for half-measures 
had passed away, and the only chance of averting future em- 
broilments with the restless warrior-chiefs of the Punjab lay in 
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the extension of the British frontier to the hills that skirt the 
left bank of the Indus. It has since been the fashion to pass 
sweeping censures on the policy of annexation pursued by the 
greatest of our Indian Viceroys ; but the events of 1857 furnish 
the best practical answer to all attacks on this head, so far at 
least as concerns the conquest of the Punjab. Let us add that 
Sir Henry himself had long since proposed to annex Nepal, and 
to hand over to English statesmen the government, if not the 
entire possession, of Oudh.* 

Whatever confidence Lord Dalhousie may have placed in Sir 
Henry’s statesmanship, the government of the new province was 
not to be entrusted to Sir Henry’s hands alone. A Board of 
Administration, composed of the late Resident, his brother John, 
and Mr. Mansell, divided between them the task of establishing 
peace, order, and good government throughout the Punjab. 

hat task was materially lightened by the strong personal in- 
fluence which the President, Sir Henry himself, wielded over 
the chief men of the conquered country, an influence which 
among the Sikhs themselves had grown into a firm belief in his 
Tkbal or lucky star. Sir Henry, according to his brother John, 
had ‘a stronger grip of men’ than the future saviour of Iudia. 
He succeeded, at any rate, in winning the hearts of the humbled 
Sikh gentry, in soothing their wounded pride, allaying their 
fears, and tempering the cold winds of British supremacy to the 
men who had hitherto basked in the sunshine of a lawless free- 
dom. To him, beyond doubt, was largely owing the marked 
change for the better which the next three years were to bring 
about in the general condition of the Punjab. To him all classes 
looked for that kindly treatment, that tenderly impartial hearing, 
which no man of equal discernment was readier on all meet oc- 
casions to give. Unwearied in his efforts to ensure the perma- 
nence of the new rule, stern in suppressing all forms of violent 
crime; with a keen eye for the benefits of a strong police, of good 
roads and canals about the country, and of schools for the in- 
struction of all classes, he was equally zealous in upholding what 
seemed to him the just claims of a class too often, perhaps, 
unduly slighted by the Anglo-Indian statesmen of his day. His 
warmest sympathies clung to the cause of those Sikh sirdars, 
soldiers, and place-holders, whose privileges and employments 
had been swept away with the fall of the old dynasty. Numbers 
of these men were pensioned off or bribed into good behaviour 
by a timely renewal of their jagirs or rent-free holdisgs, The 
landholders of the Punjab were invested with large magisterial 


* See his Essay on ‘The Kingdom of Oudh,’ and Appendix I. to the 
* Life of Sir H. Lawrence,’ yol. ii. ” 
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powers. Of the disbanded soldiery thousands were induced to 
turn their swords into ploughshares, or live quietly at home on 
comfortable pensions ; while many more entered the police—the 
new frontier levies, whose existence was due to Sir Henry him- 
self—and even the ranks of that sepoy army against which they 
had so lately fought. Still there were many of Sir Henry’s 
clients for whom no provision could well be made without large 
encroachments on revenues required for other purposes. 

Eager to see everything for himself, and endowed with tireless 
energies of mind and body, he would spend months together in 
riding from twenty to forty miles a day about the country, now 
carefully inspecting some frontier post, anon plunging into the 
salt mines of Kohat, at another time holding weighty talk with 
his friend and follower, James Abbott, in the wilds of Hazara, 
or winding among the lofty passes of Ladakh on his way to 
Cashmere and Golab Singh. During these absences, of which 
Lord Dalhousie did not always approve, his post at Lahore was 
worthily filled by his brother John, whose successful career as 
Commissioner of Jalandhar had been crowned by his brief but 
brilliant little campaign against the rebel Ram Singh in the cold 
weather of 1848. Tio Mr. John Lawrence, ablest of revenue- 
officers, had been assigned, as second member of the Lahore 
Board, the task of settling the land revenue and conducting the 
civil government of the Punjab. John, moreover, differed from 
his brother in employing natives from other parts of India in 
the government of the Punjab. 

From the first, however, sprang up those questions of policy 
on which the two brothers were more and more steadily to dis- 
agree. Sir Henry’s sympathies went with the lords of the soil, 
with the nobles and leading men of the Punjab. He was all 
for holding the conquered country through the good-will of its 
old aristocracy, whose privileges and immunities were to be 
faithfully respected at whatever cost to the public revenue. It 
was worth our while, he argued, to spend a little more at first 
in order to win the attachment of the privileged classes, from 
whose resentment we had most to fear. It was a generous 
policy, inspired by a chivalrous sense of the courtesy due from 
victors to a brave though vanquished foe. His brother, on the 
other hand, leant as strongly towards the mass of cultivators, 
whom the old aristocracy had oppressed and defrauded in every 
way. Looking mainly to the need of governing a conquered 
people fairly and efficiently at their own cost, he was intolerant 
of any usages which exempted the higher classes in the State 
from their due share of the public burdens. The interests of 
the millions were surely to be set above those of a privileged few. 
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If the great freeholders declined to contribute to the general 
income, they were bound, he thought, to give up lands held on 
conditions applicable only to the past. John, moreover, differed 
from his brother in employing natives from other parts of India 
in the government of the Punjab. 

So long as these opposing principles served, in practice, to 
modify each other, the work of government went on with com- 
parative smoothness, each of the two men yielding somewhat to 
the other on points of mere detail. Both of them were full of 
warm brotherly feelings, and both were equally impelled by a 
deep sense of duty and a genuine love of justice. But ill-health, 
working on a sensitive nature, on a mind inwardly fretting at 
Lord Dalhousie’s seeming preference for his brother, made Sir 
Henry less and less patient of John’s antagonism, however 
sparingly displayed. In 1852 we find him pouring his grievances 
into the ears of the future Sir Robert Montgomery, who had 
succeeded Mr. Mansell as judicial member of the Board. He 
complains that John thwarts him in every-day questions of 
patronage and preferment, as if he himself were either dishonest 
or incompetent. John in reply, to the same common friend 
complains of the additional work which had been thrown upon 
himself by Henry’s ill-health at first, his deep dislike to the 
policy of annexation, and his long and frequent absences on tour. 
He had often yielded to his brother’s proposals against his own 
strong convictions; but if ever he differed from Henry on any 
question concerning pensioners and jagirdars, Henry was sure 
to take it ill. 

At length the bitterness which Mr. Montgomery would have 
smiled away, became so irksome that both brothers wrote on the 
same day to Lord Dalhousie, each offering to resign his post. 
For his lordship’s purpose nothing could have happened more 
seasonably. In a coldly courteous letter to Sir Henry he in- 
formed him of his intention to do away with the Punjab Board, 
place the civilian John Lawrence at the head of the Punjab 
Government, and transfer Sir Henry, if so it pleased him, to the 
Political Agency of Rajputana. So prompt an acceptance of his 
offer cut Sir Henry to the heart. It was true that the Viceroy 
bade him choose his own time for going ; but he spoke of him- 
self as having been pushed, he might almost say kicked, out of 
the post he had held with perfect success for the last six years. 
The sore rankled in him all the more keenly for the Viceroy’s 
* cant’ about needing a trained civilian for the Chief-Commis- 
sionership of the Punjab; as if he himself had not been doing 
all kinds of civil work for twenty years past, as much work at 
least as his brother John, and ‘ twice as much as many civilians 
‘ who are considered trained men.’ 
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In justice, however, to Lord Dalhousie, it must be remembered 
that Sir Henry had given him the opening for which he would 
else have waited a good deal longer. The time had come, by 
Sir Henry’s own admission, when either he or his brother must 
leave the Punjab; and even he, in his cooler moments, could 
hardly have supposed that a Viceroy bent on a certain line of 
policy would of two agents choose to retain the one who had 
always shown himself least willing to carry it out. Be that as 
it may, he found himself taken at his word ; and early in 1853, 
in company with his good wife, of whom we have lately had no 
fresh glimpses, he turned his sorrowing face and gaunt figure 
towards Ajmir. 

During the next four years Sir Henry toiled away with his 
usual zeal and nobleness of aim among the numerous princes 
and peoples of Rajputana. There, as in the Punjab, he soon 
won his way into the hearts of all about him by means of kindly 
yet frank intercourse, springing out of his genuine regard for 
their feelings and traditions. The Rajputs, once so famous in 
Indian story for high birth, chivalrous breeding, and prolonged 
resistance to Mahommedan rule, he found to be a ‘ dissipated, 
‘ opium-eating race,’ with little truth or honesty in them, and not 
much more manliness. Unchecked, however, by first impres- 
sions, he went to work among those proud ‘children of the 
‘sun,’ listening to all their complaints, appeasing them with 
wholesome counsel], and seeming rather to guide than urge them 
forward on the way he would have them go. So strong was the 
love they learned to bear him, that the Rajah of Kerowlie, on 
hearing of Sir Henry’s death, abstained for several days from food. 

He had not been quite a year at his new post, when the rest 
of his life was permanently darkened by the death of his noble 
wife, who had so long shared his toils and troubles as completely 
as his joys and successes. Taking a last look at ‘her dear 
‘sweet face,’ and exhorting his boys at home to show by their 
acts their love for such a mother, he set himself again to the 
work before him with such strength as he could muster from 
the memories of a life made happy by her companionship, and 
from earnest communings with the Great Unseen. But the 
bodily and mental wear and tear of years was beginning to tell 
upon him, and, according to Mr. Merivale, a manifest air of 
languor and listlessness pervades his later correspondence from 
Rajputana. Lord Dalhousie had already offered him the Resi- 
dency at Hyderabad, at that time a noble ficld for a statesman 
of his tried experience. But he was still sore from lis late dis- 
appointment at Lahore, and his declining health furnished him 
with a fair excuse for preferring the lighter work of Ajmir, and 
the healthier neighbourhood of Mount Abu. 
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In the midst of his official labours Sir Henry still found time 
to write various essays for the Calcutta Review. Two at least of 
these upon the Indian army, to which we have already referred, 
read like special warnings of the danger which even then was 
close at hand. In his previous controversy with Sir Charles 
Napier he had seemed inclined to combat that eccentric sol- 
dier’s alarming statements regarding the mutjnous spirit of the 
» + Bengal army; but these later writings bear ample witness to 
his keen perception of the causes which, sooner or later, might 
array our trusted sepoys on the side of our many secret foes. 
His letters of this period prove, we think, with all deference to 
Mr. Merivale, how clearly he saw that things were ripe for an 
explosion, unless timely measures were taken to avert it. A 
system which left strong or important posts in native hands, 
and opened no high careers to the more ambitious spirits in the 
native army, could end, he said, in nothing but a convulsion. 
No one, of course, could foretel the moment when the storm 
might burst, but Sir Henry saw as far and clearly into the 
future as Sir Charles Napier himself. 

Early in 1856, Oudh was annexed by Lord Dalhousie, acting 
: under orders of which he did not wholly approve. He had 
qt already offered to send Sir Henry to Lucknow, but Sir Henry 
again refused to leave Ajmir. A year later, Sir Henry was pre- 
paring to go home on furlough, when the same offer was re- 
newed by Lord Canning. This time he caught with readiness at 
the prospect of retrieving the disorders which the rule and 
squabbles of trained civilians had in a few months brought to a 
dangerous head. It was too late, however, quite to undo the 
past. Before the new Chief Commissioner had reached Luck- 
now, the Great Mutiny was already ripe to burst forth ; and the 
hero who, in Kaye’s words, ‘carried with him the best of 
‘heads and the best of hearts’ to the new work for which he 
had foregone the dear delight of once more seeing his home and 
family, could do little more than set his countrymen an example 
of soldierly forecast, wise daring, of stern devotion to duty, of 
Christian readiness to bear the worst. Even on his way to 
Lucknow, he had told his friend Mr. Reade at Agra, that the 
time would soon come when he, the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
other ‘ big Brahmans’ of the service, would be shut up in the 
fort of that place by a rising of the native army. Once at 
Lucknow, he did all that man could do to avert, or at least 
to stave off, the coming explosion. Lord Canning, too, had 
the wisdom to entrust him with full military as well as civil 
powers in Oudh. Before the close of that eventful May the 
English in Lucknow were safe for the present within the 
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shelter of posts already fortified and stored with materials for a 
long defence. 

By the end of May, however, the warning fires in the can- 
tonments were followed up by a great rising of sepoys in 
Lucknow. All June the rebellion spread and spread through 
Oudh and Upper India. Within the far-famed Residency of 
Lucknow a few hundred Englishmen could still look out upon 
the storm around them with a calmness justified by the acts and 
words of their noble leader. At last, however, came the disas- 
trous day of Chinhut, when all Sir Henry’s coolness failed to 
avert the issues of a movement too rashly made against vastly 
superior forces, aided by the sudden treachery of his own native 
gunners. Two days afterwards, on the 2nd July, 1857, crashed 
into a room in the beleaguered Residency the fatal shell which 
closed the career of a brave, high-souled, guileless gentleman, a 
Christian in word and deed, a skilful and an accomplished 
soldier, a statesman worthy to rank with the Clives, Elphin- 
stones, Munros, and Metcalfes who rose in the service of the 
East India Company. 

He died as he had lived, at the post of duty and of danger, 
issuing his last directions for the defence of the Residency ; 
seeking pardon of those whom he had unwittingly wronged ; 
murmuring kind, thoughtful words to all around him; joining 
in the prayers read by the chaplain, and leaving fond messages 
for his dear ones at home. His dying hours must have been 
cheered, we fancy, by the loyalty of that great province where 
his own statesmanship had laid firm the foundations of his 
brother’s successful rule. How deeply he was loved and 
honoured by all who served under him may be gathered from 
the touching incident recorded by Mrs. Harris, the clergyman’s 
wife. When some of the English soldiers were summoned to 
help in carrying his corpse outside, ‘ one of them turned down 
‘the sheet which covered Sir Henry’s face, and, stooping over 
‘him, kissed his forehead, and then the rest all did the same.’ 
The 4th of July, the day of his death, was a sad day for the little 
garrison, each man of whom felt that he had lost a friend ard 
father. But his spirit lived and wrought among them still, 
and Sir John Inglis afterwards bore loving testimony to the 
worth of that ‘great and good man,’ to whose untiring 
energy and careful foresight was mainly owing the final de- 
liverance of Lucknow. ‘Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried 
to do his duty,’ was all the record he wished to have inscribed 
upon his tomb; and few men, let us add, have succeeded better 
in the attempt. 
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The Growth of the English Constitution from the Earliest Times. 
By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., &e. 


The Unity of History: The Rede Lecture delivered in the Senate 
House, before the University of Cambridge, on Friday, May 
24th, 1872. By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
&c. Macmillan and Co. 


A couple of popular lectures on The Growth of the English Consti- 
tution, delivered to the men of Leeds and Bradford, do not give promise 
of much that is either very satisfactory in substance or very attractive 
in form. We can conceive of certain platform orators who might in such 
a theme find some points of effective declamation. We can conceive too 
of ponderous scholars who would give most valuable information, once 
its dust were waded through. With Mr. Freeman as the lecturer, we 
have a widely different result. Nota declamatory sentence—not a bit 
of fine rhetoric, and yet not a dull page, is to be found in this volume. 
Nor is the difficulty of popularly dealing with minute facts evaded, and 
substituted by vague general deductions, of which ordinary men cannot 
judge the validity. Ina straightforward way Mr. Freeman proceeds to 
tell his story. With masterly judgment he selects the strategical points 
of the field, and with singular skill he takes thorough possession of 
them, putting before us all the necessary particulars, without even 
pausing to ask whether or not they will bend themselves to popular 
treatment. Saturated with historical lore, full of the fire of an intense 
earnestness, be subdues to his purpose everything that he touches, and 
by sheer force of learning and thought, of broad sympathy and just 
generalization, he carries his readers captive. It would not be easy 
a find a book of solid instruction that is more interesting reading than 
this is. 

The thesis which Mr. Freeman undertakes is, that our English Con- 
stitution, from the earliest times to the present, has been a continuous, 
although it may have been a fluctuating development. The primeval 
Teutonic Constitution which Tacitus describes,—which has its germ in 
the Swiss Commune and in the English parish vestry,—was brought 
with our Teutonic forefathers ‘when they came as conquerors into the 
‘Isle of Britain ;’ ‘transplanted to a new soil it grew and flourished, 
‘and brought forth fruit richer and more lasting than it brought forth 
‘in the land of its earlier birth. On the Teutonic mainland the old 
‘Teutonic freedom, with its free assemblies, national and local, gra- 
* dually died out before the encroachments of a brood of petty princes. 
‘In the Teutonic island it has changed its form from age to age; it has 
‘ lived through many storms, and it has withstood the attacks of many 
‘ enemies, but it has never utterly died out. ‘The continued national 
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‘life of the people, notwithstanding foreign conquests and internal 
‘ revolutions, has remained unshaken for fourteen hundred years. At 
‘no moment has the tie between the present and the past been wholly 
‘ rent asunder ; at no moment have Englishmen sat down to put together 
‘a wholly new constitution in obedience to some dazzling theory. Each 
‘step in our development has been the natural consequence of some 
‘ earlier step; each change in our law and constitution has been, not the 
‘ bringing in of anything wholly new, but the development and improve- 
‘ ment of something that was already old.’—P. 18. 

This statement has, we see, been questioned, on the ground of the 
greatness of the changes that have been wrought; but it is, we think, 
indubitable, inasmuch as no change has ever been revolutionary, so as to 
substitute an oligarchy or a tyranny for constitutional government. 
England has never been without a parliament—a national assembly, a 

opular legislature of some kind or other. The people have always 

Rela their own, with or against the Crown, as the case might be. The 
old Wittenagemot, in which every freeman had a right of personal 
appearance, differed very greatly from our present representative 

ouses of Parliament, but the latter are simply the development, in 
more suitable and efficient forms, of the former. This long continuity of 
national life is highly indicative; it accounts for much that is really 
good but seems evil amongst us, and it is suggestive of many instructive 
contrasts. 

We must refer our readers to the book itself, for the masterly way in 
which, with abundant proof of historic lore, Mr. Freeman develops and 
han his thesis ; showing that the habit of personal attendance at the 

ittenagemot gave place, with the extension of national territory, to an 
assembly of chiefs and nobles called by the sovereign, and thus became 
our present House of Lords ; ‘its hereditary character coming in step by 
step, by accident rather than design: and that our House of Commons 
was formally called into existence by Simon de Montfort, who after the 
great fight of Lewes, summoued to his famous parliament two knights 
from each county, two citizens from each city, and two burgesses from 
each borough, who sought to give cities and boroughs their distinct repre- 
sentative place in the body politic. How the right of the tenants to 
choose knights of the shire, and of the citizens to choose representa- 
tives gradually grew, and how the supreme power has gradually passed 
from the nobles called to the House of Lords, to the Commons sent by 
the people, Mr. Freeman fully shows. 

It is a wonderful and instructive history, and few could have developed 
it so succinctly, lucidly, and conclusively as Mr. Freeman hasdone. His 
almost universal learning fairly entitles him to at least a parity with the 

osition which he so admiringly affirms for Mr. Stubbs—that of the most 

earned historian in England; while his scrupulous and fastidious accuracy 
is such, that while hyper-criticism might perhaps ‘break its mind’ against 
the exact rhetorica) measure of a sentence here and there, he would be a 
bold man who called in question a position deliberately assumed by him. 
No more thoughtful, practical, and conscientious historian is to be found 
in English literature. A hundred salient points in these lectures invite 
critical comment, and suggest important practical lessons; but we must 
content ourselves with urging our readers, young men especially, to 
possess themselves of the contents of this important and fascinating 
book ; as also of the learned and eloquent Rede lecture, which shows 
Mr. Freeman to be as great a master of synthesis as he is of 
analysis. 

NO. CXIL, MM 
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The Operations of the German Armies in France from Sedan to 
the end of the War. From the Journals of the Head-quarters 
Staff, By Major in the Prussian 
Ministry of War. Translated by E. M. Jones, Major 
20th Foot, Professor of Military History, Sandhurst. 
Second Edition. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Operations of the South Army, in January and February, 1871. 
Compiled from the Official War Documents of the Head- 
quarters of the South Army. By Count Herrmann von 
‘WARTENSLEBEN, Colonel in the General Staff. Trans- 
lated by Colonel C. H. von Wricurt, Chief of the General 
Staff, 8th Army Corps. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Tactical Deductions from the War of 1870-71. By A. V. Bocus- 
LAwskI, Captain and Company-chief in the 3rd Lower 
Silesian Infantry Regiment, No. 50. Translated from the 
German by Colonel Lumiey Granam Laxr, 18th (Royal 
Irish) Regiment. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Messrs. King have rendered a most important service to our Eng- 
lish knowledge of both the history and the military science of the 
late war, by publishing translations of this important series of semi- 
official monographs. They are eminently characteristic of the practical 
good sense, business reality, and radical thoroughness of the Ger- 
man people. There is an intimate alliance between high principle 
and practical realism. The flashy sentiment of national vanity 
which is so characteristic of the French is a form of patriotism 
genuine enough, but very inferior in the noblest qualities to the sober, 

uiet love of Fatherland which is characteristic of the Teutonic people. 

gain and again England has shown to France that the ‘ nation of shop- 
keepers,’ though it may be contemptuous of melodramatic sentiment, 
can sacrifice every interest, and endure to the utmost for the main- 
tenance of principle and of solid interests andreal honour. Pre-eminently 
Prussia demonstrated the same. Wounded, humiliated, trampled 
upon by French arrogance, it has known how to wait. The deep, patient 
spirit of patriotism has through two generations assiduously cultured 
national resources and habits, until at length France, with all the per- 
sonal bravery of her soldiers, has gone down before Prussian armies like 
a house of cards. Never was moral more obvious or emphatic. France, 
par excellence the military nation of Europe, has permitted vanity, 
arrogance, and corruption to emasculate her strength. Prussia, although 
not free from crimes of aggression, yet characteristically a domestic, 
undemonstrative ye has quietly organized, perhaps, the most perfect 
military system that the world has yet seen, the amazing power of which 
the two wars of 1866 and 1871 have very vividly exhibited. Now, 
instead of a boastful, not to say bombastic, history of achievements that 
might well justify both—such as the French Histories of Bourienne, 


Thiers and Lamartine—the German authorities are preparing, or causing 
to be prepared, this series of records and criticisms which scarcely can 
aspire to the dignity of history. They aim simply at a concise and lucid 
statement of facts and figures, of movements and tactics, and a state- 
ment and suggestion of the principles illustrated, and of the scientific 
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lessons to be deduced from the operations of the German armies. 
Although a general knowledge of the outward course of events is as- 
sumed, and the writers profess to give only a scientific account of mili- 
tary operations; although not a sentence of general historical relation or 
of descriptive writing is to be found in these volumes, the reader of them 
is = in possession of almost everything that the historical student cares 
to know ; and they are written in such a direct business manner, with 
such an indisputable authority, and in a spirit of such solicitous fairness, 
that we speedily get absorbed in them, and eagerly read on to the very 
end. The point of view is the German head-quarters, and the purpose 
is to state the information possessed by the German commanders—the 
judgments they formed, and the measures they adopted through the 
progress of the war. All these works are based upon authentic records, 
and are written not without a justifiable national pride, but with a 
studious impartiality. Nothing will impress readers more than the 
masterly strategy of the whole war, the sagacious foresight with which 
every contingency was anticipated, the minute care with which it was 
provided for, and the masterly decision with which, as a natural result, 
every operation was carried out. While on the part of the French 
there was incredible neglect and ignorance, on the part of the Germans 
there was scarcely room for surprise. Every hostage from the fortune 
of war that could be taken was taken. War is always a hazard, but it is 
difficult to see that the failure through any fortuitous circumstance of 
even any one of the greatest operations could in any material way have 
affected the ultimate issue. Any destructive defeat of the Germans, 
such as befel the Austrians in 1866, was, humanly speaking, impossible. 
The Germans had not only made careful preparation, but they had 
organized means of information concerning the resources of their adver- 
sary, which made their boldest movements a mere calculation of pru- 
dence. Thus the march upon Paris was steadily contemplated from the 
first. The investiture of Paris with only 146,000 men, which under 
ordinary circumstances would have been almost preposterous, was amply 
justified by Von Moltke’s knowledge of the exhausted condition of the 

rench after the great battles of the East. The force was amply suffi- 
cient to hold Paris in check until it could be reinforced, and until the 
extemporised armies of Gambetta could be dealt with. Although there 
was reason to hope that Paris was provisioned for only ten weeks, and 
that it would be reduced by blockade, every provision for the ultima 
ratio—the attack by force, was made. A siege train was provided, and a 
commissariat established. The result justified the wise foresight, for the 
resources of the city were greatly under-estimated ; and although when 
the bombardment began they were nearly exhausted, the Germans had 
no means of knowing this. Slowly but irresistibly the besieging forces 
gathered round the doomed city, and from the very first its fall was cer- 
tain. There was literally no chance of even a successful sortie. All that 
was done was for honour, and for this much was done. The defence of 
Paris did much to redeem the military character of France. 

The Germans had about a million of men in France on the Ist of 
March, 1871, and a reserve of 250,000 at home. Major Blumé’s work is 
illustrated by a most admirable military map. Count Wartensleben’s 
work is similar in character to Major Blumé’s, only it makes more use of 
the official war documents of the head-quarters of the South Army, is 
restric'ed toits operations, and to the months of January and February, 
1871. On the 1st of February Bourbaki’s army entered Switzerland, 
and Southern France was at the mercy of the conquerors. This 
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volume exhibits the causes of that great catastrophe, and the consum- 
mate strategy of the South Army which precipitated it. It is distinet- 
ively a book of strategy, and lays down the lines of the operations of 
the entire army. The Southern Army moved in harmony with Von 
Moltke’s entire conception of the war, and enhances our admiration 
almost to wonder at the genius that presided over the German councils, 
and at the disciplined ability with which they were carried out. 

Captain Boguslawski’s book is devoted to scientific exposition and 
criticism, and discusses military forces and strategies in the light of the 
experiences of the war. We wish that our space would permit us to 
detail some of the results arrived at. Infantry, cavalry, artillery, with 
their different arms and appliances, are discussed in detail, and their 
strength and weakness in different circumstances pointed out. A more 
instructive study forall students of military science could not be found. 
It is a clinical lecture by a thoroughly competent professor, illustrated 
by the greatest armies and battles of modern times. We have only to 
add that these admirable works are translated with great skill into easy 
idiomatic English. We are mistaken if both civilians and soldiers do 
not find in these volumes matter of absorbing interest, not only because 
of the consummate science of the war which has now become history, 
but because of the probable bearings of the vast military organization of 
Germany upon the future of Europe. 

Correspondence and Conversations of Alexis de Tocqueville with 
Nassau William Senior. From 1834 to 1859. Edited by 
M. C. M. Siuprson. Two vols. Henry 8. King and Co. 

Mr. Senior became acquainted with Alexis de Tocqueville in 1833, 
before the great work on j eset of the latter had appeared, or he had 
attained to literary fame. He became a frequent guest in Mr. Senior’s 
house, their intimacy became very close, and continued without inter- 
ruption until de Tocqueville’s premature death in 1859. Of course Mr. 
Senior’s Boswellian habits were known to his friend. He kept journals 
avowedly for publication at some future time. ‘These consisted mainly 
of reports of conversations, of which Mr. Senior seems to have taken 
notes immediately, writing them out fully at his leisure. The conversa- 
tion-journals contained in this volume were submitted to de Tocqueville 
himself, who in his letters frequently expresses his satisfaction with 
them. Thus under date July 2, 1853,—‘I am reading your MSS. with 
‘ interest, and they amuse me extremely. They are my relaxation.’ There 
must have been more or less of restraint and artificiality in thus con- 
sciously talking before a reporter. Even men like de Tocqueville would 
be tempted to talk like a book. The result, however, is interesting and 
valuable. The period embraces almost the entire rule of Louis Philippe, 
the revolution of 1848, the accession of Louis Napoleon, and the first 
years of the Second Empire. The contemporary judgments of a keen 
observer and political philosopher like de Tocqueville, especially as ex- 
pressed in his letters, of which a large number are contained in these 
volumes, are very :mportant materials for history. We cannot do better 
than indicate a few of them :— 

August 25, 1847—‘ You will find France calm and not unprosperous, 
‘ but anxious. Men’s minds have been subject for some time to a strange 
‘uneasiness. In the midst of tranquillity more profound than any that 
‘ we have enjoyed for a very long time the idea that our present position 
‘is unstable besets them. . . . The middle classes, cajoled and bribed 
‘ for the last seventeen years by the Government, have gradually assumed 
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‘towards the rest of the nation the position of alittle aristocracy, and 

without its higher feelings; one feels ashamed of being led by such a 
‘vulgar and corrupt aristocracy. . . . Weare trying to employ at 
‘ the same time two instruments which, I believe, have never been com- 
‘bined before: an elected assembly, and a highly centralised executive. 
‘It is the greatest problem of modern time.’ 

April 10, 1848—‘ Our greatest evils are not the result of fierce political 
* excitement, but of the frightful ignorance of the masses as to the real 
‘ conditions of production and of social prosperity. Our sufferings are 
‘ caused less by false ideas on politics properly so called, than by false 
* notions on political economy. The Revolution was not brought about by 
‘ the privations of the working classes—it was not want but ideas that 
* brought about that violent subversion ; chimerical ideas on the relation 
‘between labour and capital, extravagant theories as to the degree in 
‘ which Government might interfere between the working man and the 
‘employer; doctrines of ultra-centralization, which had at last persuaded 
* large numbers that it depended on the State not only to save them from 
‘want, but to place them in easy, comfortable circumstances. . . The 
‘ great and real cause of the Revolution was the detestable spirit which 
‘ animated the Government during this long reign ; a spirit of trickery, of 
‘ baseness, and of bribery, which has enervated and degraded the middle 
‘classes, destroyed their public spirit, and filled them with a selfishness 
‘so blind as to induce them to separate their interests entirely from those 
‘ of the lower classes whence they sprang, which consequently have been 
‘ abandoned to the counsels of men who, under pretence of serving the 
* lower orders, have filled their heads with false ideas. This is the root 
* of the matter ; all the rest were accidents.’ 

May 25, 1848—Mr. Senior writes, ‘We talked of Thiers. He was 
* admitted to be the second speaker in France, Guizot being the first. 
*“T have only known two men,” said Cousin, “ who were really ambi- 
‘tious ; they were Lamartine and Guizot; the rest have been only vain. 
‘ Lamartine, however, is both.” A Frenchman is never bold when he is 
* onthe defensive. A few hundreds of the lowest street rabble, without 
‘arms or leaders, will attack an established Government, raise barri- 
‘cades under fire, and die content if they have enjoyed the excitement 
‘of bloodshed and riot. 200,000 men, armed and disciplined, seem 
‘ paralysed if the law is on their side, and they are required not to attack 

but to resist. Their cowardice when they are in the right is as mar- 
‘vellous as their courage when they are in the wrong. Perhaps the 
* reason is that in the former case they cannot rely on one another; in 
‘ the latter case they can.’ 

May 26—‘ Tocqueville said that “it was difficult to speculate as to 
* Lamartine’s conduct, as he is an incoherent, inconsistent thinker and 
‘actor; that he feared that Lamartine looked on the present unsettled 
‘ state of things as favourable to his pre-eminence ; it flatters his vanity to 
‘be worshipped by his own party, at least by the party now in power; 
‘and_ to be worshipped by the other party as the man who tempers and 
‘ diminishes the mischievousness of his associates. Though in debt he 
‘is not corruptible by money.” He went on to say that one of the most 
* striking changes which he had witnessed was the decrease of the influ- 
‘ence of women. The ladies in the salons of the Faubourg St. Germain 
‘were the terror of Bonaparte. Under the Restoration they decided 
* elections, influenced majorities in the Chamber, and were still more 
‘ powerful at Court. But now their influence is crushed by the magnitude 
‘of the events. No female hand has meddled with this revolution,’ 
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Thursday, May 16, 1850—‘ His intercourse with Lord Palmerston led 
‘him to believe him faithful to his eng»gements, though troublesome, 
‘ litigious, and unscrupulous. He has the esprit d’un procureur, but also 
* of an honest attorney, so far at least as an attorney can be honest. He 
* must have known that all the Continent was ruined, and he had no 
‘ right to presume on his insular position and throw combustibles over 
‘ the rest of the world.’ 

August 17, 1850—‘ Will Louis Napoleon succeed in becoming Em- 
‘peror? I think not; I doubt whether he will attempt it. He is daring 
‘in his plans, but when the moment of execution comes he hesitates. 
‘ His best chance was on January 29,1849. He then enjoyed the full 
‘ prestige of his six millions of votes, and his moral and intellectual 
‘mediocrity had not been detected. I have no doubt that the plan was 
* laid, but at the decisive moment he or his advisers flinched.’ 

August 19, 1850—‘ He,’ Sir Robert Peel, ‘ was very clear-sighted, but 
‘very short-sighted. No one certainly made greater sacrifices to 
‘ patriotism. He threw away, for the sake of his country, honour and 
‘truth. He submitted to the misery of wearing a mask for years, and 
* to the shame of throwing it off. On no other terms, perhaps, could he 
‘have carried his great measures. Buta man who will use such means 
* can scarcely be called great.’ 

August 22, 1850—‘Ifever some convulsion of nature should uncover 
‘the deep foundations of the port of Cherbourg, the vestiges of five 
‘ different dynasties will be revealed, each of which has deposited there 
‘a memorial of its power, of its confidence, and of its instability.’ 

August 26, 1850—‘ If I were to give a Scriptural genealogy of our 
‘ modern popular writers, I should say that Rousseau lived twenty years, 
‘and begat Chateaubriand; that Chateaubriand lived twenty years, and 
‘then begat Victor Hugo; and that Victor Hugo being tempted of the 
‘ devil, is begetting every day.’ 

For more of the like kind, especially for as much of de Tocquevilie’s 
thoughts about the cowp détat and the Second Empire as he dare 
express, we must refer our readers to these rich, thoughtful, and racy 
volumes. Of Mr. Senior’s general qualifications as a chronicler we have 
before spoken. 

The Constitutional History of England, from the Accession of 
Henry VII. to the Death of George II. By Henry 
Hattam, LL.D., incorporating the Author’s latest Addi- 
tions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use of Students. 
By D.C.L., LL.D. John Murray. 

This is a companion volume to Dr. Smith’s Students’ Edition of the 
‘ History of the Middle Ages,’ and is constructed on a similar principle. 
Most of the foot-notes are omitted, and the less important remarks 
abbreviated. The process is a delicate one, but Dr. Smith has effected 
it well. He is justified in saying that ‘the great bulk of the book re- 
* mains unchanged, and nothing of importance has been omitted.’ It is 
a little disquieting, however, to find Dr. Smith adding, ‘ the editor has 
* not considered himself at liberty to alter any of the opinions expressed 
‘by the author, even where he differs from them.’ Qui s’excuse 
s’'accuse. We presume the reference is to Dr. Smith’s newly-born 
conservative zeal, with which Hallam’s liberal views will not altogether 
harmonize. But if in Dr. Smith’s mind an alteration of an author's 


opinions is even a possible editorial prerogative, he must be somewhat 
closely watched, 
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A Smaller Ancient History of the East. From the Earliest 
Times to the Conquest by Alerander the Great. Including 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and 
Phenicia. By Surru, B.A. John Murray. 


A Smaller Manual of Ancient Geography. By Rev. W. L. 
Bevan. John Murray. 


The first of these manuals is, the author tells us, ‘an indisputable 
‘adjunct of the smaller Scripture History, and is an abridgment and 
something more of the ‘Student’s Ancient History of the East.’ An 
attempt has been made to blend the picturesque side of ancient history 
with the results of recent discoveries. For the achievement of this few 
men could be found better qualified than Mr. Smith. In his two pre- 
vious works he has made ancient history his own. His scholarly little 
work will be invaluable to young people and their teachers. 

The second work is more elementary than the ‘Student’s Manual of 
Ancient Geography,’ and is prepared for the lower forms in schools, 
otherwise it is substantially the same in character and arrangement; the 
pe —— towns are omitted, and the historical notices are cur- 
tailed. 


An Ecclesiastical History. By the Rev. C. M. Burier, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Divinity School 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia : Claxton and Co. 


Dr. Butler puts forth his book as a mere historical manual, making no 
pretensions to original research, philosophical disquisitions, or authorita- 
tive treatment. As Professor of Ecclesiastical History he prepared ‘a 
* series of brief lectures, which the students were required to transfer to 
‘their note-books, and to which he was accustomed to add much oral 
‘ instruction and illustration. It is from these lectures, carefully revised, 
‘that this book has grown. It is, indeed, little more than a compilation 
‘throughout the whole of the period that extends to the conversion of 
‘ Constantine. I have not only followed his (Dr. Schaff’s) arrangement 
‘ of subjects, but in several chapters have done little else than condense 
‘his materials. . . . To none, however, have I been more frequently 
‘indebted than to “ Robertson’s History of the Christian Church.” 
: ey chapters are drawn almost exclusively from that 
work.’ 

By these modest claims the book is to be tested. The author is an 
Episcopalian ; and although liberal in his sympathies, he is bold enough 
so far to diverge from Dr. Schaff, as to claim primitive authority and 
place for Diocesan Episcopacy. He formally protests against Dr. 
Whately’s conclusions; he might have added, and against Canon 
Lightfoot’s—Dr. Jacob’s unanswerable ‘ Exposition of New Testament 
Ecclesiasticism’ has since appeared—but Dr. Butler contents himself with 
simple and often curt affirmation; the plan of his book forbidding 
argumentation. We can only say that the weight of evidence seems to 
us overwhelmingly in favour of Congregationalism as the primitive 
form of Church order, and of Episcopacy as a development subsequent 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. Nor can we agree with Dr. 
Butler that liturgical forms of prayer were used in the primitive 
Church, or that ‘our Saviour Himself prescribed a form of prayer.’ 
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He admits, however, that there was free prayer also. The language 
of Tertullian is too strong for the denial of this. But how worry- 
ing it is to encounter, over and over again, these oft-refuted asser- 
tions, without so much as an attempt to answer the arguments that 
disprove them! Dr. Butler, however, is very mild in his claims, and 
admits that there was no early Liturgy of the Eucharist; but the 
method of his book—simple assertion, unsustained by either argument 
or reference to authorities—makes it difficult to deal with him. 

The second volume gives much space and prominence to the Epis- ° 
copal English Church. Dr. Butler does not, we think, give sufficient. 
credit to the leaven of Wycliffe’s doctrine, which had spread among the 
people, and without which the policy of soy | VIII. would have been 
impossible. It is too much to say that in England the Reformation 
‘ originated from above and worked its way downward.’ Naturally, Dr. 
Butler has no admiration for Cromwell, and no love for the Common- 
wealth; but how can we deal with a man who sums up an entire cha- 
racter or epoch in a sentence, and says, ‘It is so?’ The only possible 
thing is to rejoin, ‘It isn’t.’ Dr. Butler's ‘ History,’ however, is a very 
complete and valuable summary of ecclesiastical history. His spirit is 
liberal, and he means to be fair. He has put in a succinct way a good 
deal of information; although he never rises either to the philosophy of 
history, or to eloquence of historical description. His book is a plain, 
ana statement of salient points, and will be very useful if read with 

ue care. 


Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of Burton. 
With an Introduction by Witu1am Brieur, D.D. The 
Clarendon Press. 


This is a reprint of Burton’s Greek Text of the Ecclesiastical History, 
with a biographical and critical Introduction. In the latter Mr. 
Bright tells us all that is known about Eusebius, and points out the 
characteristic features of the history. The edition is intended for the 
use of students preparing for the Oxford Theological School, and is 
edited, we may say, of course, with Mr. Bright’s name on the title-page 
and the imprimatur of the Clarendon Press, in a very scholarly way. 


Annals of English Presbytery, from the earliest period to the 
present time. By Tuomas M‘Criz, D.D:, LL.D. James 
Nisbet and Co. 


Dr. M‘Crie has inherited some of the historical genius of his father. 
He gives us here a careful and candid history of Presbyterianism in 
England. Its defects are that he too much identifies all forms of early 
English Nonconformity with Presbyterianism, and that he strivea not 
unnaturally but somewhat unduly, and certainly unsuccessfully, to vin- 
dicate the Presbyterians of the Westminster Assembly and of the later 
Commonwealth from the charges of narrowness, bigotry, and intolerance 
which history has recorded against them. They certainly show to 
great disadvantage in comparison with Cromwell and the Independents. 
Nevertheless the history is carefully and, on the whole, justly written. 
If Dr. M'Crie is sometimes the advocate where, like Dr. Stoughton, he 
might well have been the judge, his spirit is fair, and sympathetic with 
all goodness and freedom ; and his history is another contribution to the 
lights which are being so plentifully shed upon that most eventful and 
seminal period of our history. 
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A Sketch of the Life and Death of the late Field-Marshal Sir 
John Burgoyne, Bart. By Major the Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Heap, Bart. John Murray. 


Sir John Burgoyne was born in July, 1782, and died October, 1871. 
His long life is a chronicle of achievements in military engineering, 
which in number fill two or three pages, and in character have perhaps 
never been surpassed. Cvol, courageous, accomplished, and sagacious, 
few men have deserved better of their country. Amiable and pious, his 
personal excellencies were in harmony with his public services. We 
wish Sir Francis Head’s short sketch had been more in harmony with 
the character of his hero. It is sensational in style and flashy in state- 
ment, both perfectly superfluous in reference to Sir John Burgoyne. 


Memoir of Count de Montalembert, Peer of France, Deputy for the 
Department of Daubs ; a Chapter of recent French History. 


By Mrs. Oxvtenayt. In two vols. 1872. William Black- 
wood and Son. 


In many respects Mrs. Oliphant has been singularly qualified to write 
for English people a memoir of Charles de Montalembert. She was per- 
sonally acquainted with the brilliant Frenchman, the witness of his in- 
comparable charms of conversation, his frequent correspondent, and 
the translator of ‘The Monks of the West,’ his literary chef d’wuvre. 
With an eye singularly open to the beauty and excellence of forms of 
religious conviction from which she entirely dissents, and with a ready 
sympathy for passionate sincerity which must always cover unsolved 

aradox for the mere logical draughtsman, Mrs. Oliphant has further 
roast to her task the experience learned in her attempt to delineate 
the wonderful careers of Edward Irving and St. Francis of Assisi, to say 
nothing of her ‘Carlingford Chronicles.’ Portions of this fascinating 
story have been already made known to the public through the widely- 
circulated romance, entitled ‘ Les Récits d’une Seur,’ but we feel that in 
the pages of Mrs. Oliphant we are brought a little nearer to the chief 
actor in this drama of French History. It is a romance still, and the 
authoress, after the true fashion of the novelist, never wearies in drawing 
up for us a scene, or rather a dramatic pose of the principal personages of 
her story, and calling upon her reader to have an appropriate emotion in 
front of her picture. 1t becomes a little wearisome at times to be told 
what one ought to feel at the sight, e.g., of Montalembert and his old 
grandfather in the interchanges of their strong mutual attachment, or in 
the dead of night when Mr. Forbes dies among strangers, or at the 
drawing-room of O'Connell, when the young French vicomte appears in 
undress in the midst of a brilliant company of laughing Irish girls, who 
seem quite unable to understand his preternatural solemnity of soul and 
his passionate-enthusiasm. Our biographer continually pulls us up to 
listen to the poetic meditation which she is ready to improvise for our 
edification. Still the portraiture is very vivid, and so far as a cabinet of 
excellent photographs, with illustrative extracts from letters, diaries, and 
speeches can furnish us with an idea of a life, we are truly grateful to 
Mrs. Oliphant for her work. She has seized, moreover, the key to the 
career of Montalembert, and fitted it into many of the locked treasures 
of his life. She has at least exhibited it and even flourished it before us 
most vigorously, and she admits that it is a puzzling key, composed of 
numerous wards and two very heterogeneous elements, Freedom, and the 
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Romish Religion. The synthesis of these ideas as a practical policy for 
Catholie countries seems to have been a passion with Montalembert. 
It is never very clear what he meant by freedom, when it came to the 
point. He hated democracy as he hated absolutism. The rule of the 
cultivated and hereditary aristocracy was clearly the burden and the 
passion of his heart ; but he groaned over all who were oppressed, whether 
Catholic Poles or negro slaves. The uvemancipated Irish Romanists or 
the French curés, when they were denied the liberty to teach their 
dogmatic faith without the sanction of the State; the Pope, when ill- 
used and driven from his throne; the despoiled Orleanist princes; 
and even Louis Napoleon when, after the coup d’état, he was sup- 
posed to be unfairly judged by his contemporaries ; all were objects of his 
sympathy. The whole life of the man seemed a -Quixotic enterprise to 
pare political and social freedom with the unbounded, unchecked 
development of the great hierarchical despotism of the Papacy. He was 
intensely religious, and passionately eager that every man should be at 
liberty to choose his master. Mrs. Oliphant has sketched with extreme 
care the careers of Lamennais and Lacordaire, and the curious romance 
in journalism, of which these remarkable men with Montalembert were 
the heroes. The story of L’ Avenir is told with great vivacity from 
its rise to its prosecution, failure, and final downfall under the ban of 
the Pope, as well as the pilgrimage to Rome and its effects upon the trio. 
The extraordinary eloquence of Montalembert in the Chamber of 
Peers, and the marvellous success he obtained in the sittings of the 
Republican Assembly, are also photographed with brilliant effect. One 
can hear the plaudits and see the ‘ sensation’ and join in the congratula- 
tions after the orations were delivered. Our author enables us to follow 
the statesman through the difficult educational controversy, in which he 
gained the victory over his rivals, but alienated his Catholic friends by 
the compromise he effected. We are allowed to understand the strange 
hallucination by which he sustained the despotism of Louis Napoleon, 
-and the repression of the liberty of the press, and how thenceforward he 
lost his political power. Yet we feel that asa public man so much is kept 
back from us, so little is actually revealed of the details of his meditations 
and the grounds of his opinions, that his life has yet to be written. The 
personal incidents which throw light on his literary eminence and 
achievements are very interesting—such, e.g., as the narrative of the 
owth of his absorbing self-occupation with the hagiology of the 
Church, his affaire de ceur with Saint Elizabeth, the Dulcinea del Toboso 
of his saintly dreams. Nor must his visit to the Western Hebrides, in 
search of the sacred places of the Celtic Church, be forgotten; and his 
own enforced retirement from public affairs, and the consecration of his 
life to great literary undertakings. His love of English institutions, the 
accuracy of his observations of the English Parliament, and his amazing 
general knowledge of the niceties of the English language, with his 
occasional and curious biunders, are well told. His terrible sarcasm, 
his bolts out of a clear sky, which sometimes smashed down even 
into the heart of the young wife of his poor friend Albert; his effusive, 
ushing, girlish enthusiasm, combined with English love of fair play; 
Fis uncompromising Romanism, which laughed to scorn the dream and 
the impertinence and the sham involved in the name Anglo-Catholic; and 
his generous, profound recognition of the religious life of England, in 
spite of its Protestantism ; the vastness of his aims and the littleness of 
his means ; his amazing rhetoric and his practical common sense; are 
all dexterously interwoven into this narrative of the chief events of 
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Montalembert’s life, and of modern French history. Perhaps the most 
melancholy page of all the biography is that which shows him at the 
last,—notwithstanding his previous vigorous denunciation of the Jesuits 
and their manipulation of the Vatican Council—willing to accept the 
definition of the Papal Infallibility. ‘I make no attempt,’ said he, ‘ to 
‘reconcile my submission with my ideas and convictions. I will simply 
‘submit my will as has to be done in respect to all the other questions 
‘of the faith. I am not a theologian; it is not my part to decide on 
‘such matters. And God does not ask me to understand. He asks me 
‘to submit my will and intelligence, and I will do so.’ 


Lives of English Popular Leaders—Stephen Langton. By C. 
Epmunp Maurice. Henry S. King and Co. 


Any book bearing the name which is upon the title-page of this would 
excite interest and kindly feeling. Mr. Maurice has written his name in 
the golden book of this generation, and will be a spiritual force recognised 
or unrecognised for some generations to come. The first book of his 
son, therefore, will be read inquiringly, to ascertain the degree of intel- 
lectual force and high moral quality which he has inherited. There are 
not many points of comparison. In the father, all history runs into 
philosophy ; in the son, philosophy runs into history. His book is not 
merely pure history, it is history in its most critical form—a minute 
critical inquiry into facts—an analysis rather than a synthesis of his- 
tory. 

N o praise can be too great for the painstaking learning with 
which Mr. Maurice has collected and criticised his authorities, nor for the 
manly and modest independence with which, with one or two exceptions, 
he has judged them; but his constructive power is not equal to his 
critical power. His book wants colour, his hero is shadowy—a title-page 
and index, rather than a book. His judgment of Langton, the intrepid 
leader of the Barons at Runnymede, is discriminating and just. A 
thorough Churchman, he is yet entitled to the place which Mr. Maurice 

ives him of popular and patriotic leader, in virtue of his defiance of 
both Innocent and Honorius, and his consequent deprivation sooner than 
be unfaithful to the liberties of his country. 

Mr. Maurice’s monograph is a careful study, and a valuable contribu- 
tion to history ; but it needs both more philosophy, more colour, and 
more maturity to'make it attractive to general readers. 


Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy. By Frances Etuiot. New 
Edition. Chapman and Hall. 


Pictures of Old Rome. By Frances Ettiot. New Edition. 
Chapman and Hall. 


We do not wonder that Mrs. Elliot’s very brilliant book has so 
rapidly attained the honours of a cheap edition. Since Lady Duff 
Gordon’s ‘ Letters on Egypt,’ no book of its kind, at once so sparkling 
and enthusiastic, so well-informed and of so much literary ability, has 
been written. Well versed in old Roman lore, she has a woman’s eye 
for modern Italian peculiarities ; and by a long residence in Italy oe 
has vividly reproduced the one, and made herself familiar with the other. 
Everything that Rome presents to the eye of the traveller, or suggests 
to the eye of the student, she touches with a vivacious and independent 
pen. She has read Virgil as well as the dons, and she refuses either to 
admire or dislike according to conventional ideas. Her power of 
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imagination and description are well balanced ; both, perhaps, are in excess 
‘of her exact historical knowledge. In the very nature of things an 
enthusiastic woman cannot be accurate, in the Cambridge Examination 
sense; but she is accurate enough, and has written a book that no one 
but an examiner can fail to read with unflagging interest. She will 
be deterred from saying what she thinks true by no reverence for either 
person or thing, and yet she has both reverence and enthusiasm for 
whatever seems to deserve them, whether in Cesar or Pius IX.; while 
she has almost the graphic power of ‘ Kothen.’ 

‘The Pictures of Old Rome’’ were written and published in Rome. 
They are now published for English readers. While the one volume 
— scenes of old Roman life, not always over reverent even to 
solemn personages like Cicero, the other delineated Rome as it is, or 
rather as it was three or four years ago. Both volumes are very charm- 
ing. 

Edwin Wilkins Field : a Memorial Sketch. By Tuomas Sapien, 
Ph.D. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Field was a successful lawyer of highly cultivated tastes, espe- 
cially devoted to art; rich in personal and social gifts, a legal reformer 
and writer, and a manly, large-hearted, unwearying philanthropist. He 
was a Unitarian in theological opinions, and a friend of Crabbe Robinson, 
whose executor he was, as also of many literary men. He was an expert 
swimmer, and a robust man. In July, 1871, he went on the Thames 
with two of his clerks. The boat was upset by a gust of wind. One of 
the clerks who could not swim was picked up by a boat. Mr. Field and 
Mr. Ellwood, the other clerk, were drowned. Dr. Sadler’s sketch is a 
very successful and charming one. A more beautiful, useful, or whole- 
some life it is difficult to imagine. Mr. Field was almost the deaw ideal 
of an English professional gentleman. 


Memoirs of the Rev. John Rogers, of Bridport, Dorset. With 
Selections from his Sermons and Lectures. By the Rev. 
A. M. Brown, LL.D. John Snow. 


Mr. Rogers was a fine specimen of the quiet, earnest, intelligent 
ministers, who, without great gifts or special popularity, are the strength 
of the Congregational Churches. This memoir of him records nothing 
of special interest—the /ife and influence of such men cannot be recorded. 
He was minister at Lowestoft, Rendham, Grafton-street, London, 
Bedford Chapel, and Bridport. His sermons and lectures indicate a well- 
read, thoughtful, devout man, quietly and efficiently doing his Master’s 
work, and ministering to the life of his Church. 


Up in the North. Notes of a Journey from London to Lulea, 
and into Lapland. By Tuomas Suatrp. Chapman and 


Professor Shairp took a summer’s run by Gottenburg and Stockholm 
up the Gulf of Bothnia to the little town of Lulea, which is at the north- 
western corner of the Gulf, and at the mouth of the Lulea River, which 
runs to it from the north-east high up in the Kidlen mountains of 

"Norway; and he recommends wearied men who wish for fresh scenes 
and pastures new, and who have £50 to spare, to follow his example—a 
recommendation which, on the strength of the interest which Professor 
Shairp’s journal has excited in us, we heartily endorse. 
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The bulk and chief interest of the tour consist in an account of a boat 
excursion up the Lulea, with its numerous lakelets and rapids as far as to 
Quickjock at the head of Lake Saggat, which is twenty miles long, and 
set in mountains. ‘The advent of four people in Quickjock more than 
‘ doubled the population of that thriving town. There is a church in, or 
‘rather belonging to the town, and about four or five houses, with the 
‘usual outbuildings. The “town” is not alwaysso empty. The pastor 
‘and some of the male Lapps were away.’ Professor Shairp blends de- 
scription and information in a slight, unpretending, but vivid way, and 
presents us with some interesting note-book sketches of a region 
remote from European civilization, and almost unknown. It is a bright, 
readable, pleasant book. Even as a book of travels it will be very wel- 
come to those ‘who stay at home at ease.’ 


Change of Air and Scene. A Physician’s Hints, with Notes of 
Excursions for Health amongst the Watering-places of the 
Pyrences, France (inland and seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, 
and the Mediterranean. By Dount, M.D. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


Dr. Douné is Rector of the Academy at Montpellier, and has had 
large experience, through the crowds of patients who flock from all parts 
of Europe to that delicious therapeutic paradise of Southern France. 
His book is slight, miscellaneous, gossipy, and pleasant. As a record 
of health excursions, it is very instructive travel-talk, while short 
hygienic chapters treat of various disorders, and of the mineral waters, 
sea-bathing, &c., which cure them. It contains more valuable informa- 
tion about such things than its slight structure and French persiflage at 


first indicate. Itis a pore account of some of the most charming 


health-resoris of the Continent; with suggestive hints about keeping 
well and getting well, which are characterized by a good deal of robust 
common sense. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Beginnings of Life: being some Account of the Nature, 
Modes of Origin, and Transformation of Lower Organisms. 
By H. Cuartron Bastian, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Macmillan 
and Co. 1872. 


During the last few years Dr. Bastian has been known to the 
scientific world as the exponent of a number of experiments which were 
carried out by him in order to throw light on the difficult question of 
the genesis of living beings; and which, if capable of the explanation 
which he thinks the only admissible one, have proved the possibility of 
living organisms being originated de novo from lifeless and (speaking 

hysiologically, if not chemically) inorganic sources. For example, Dr. 
Bostian announces to the public in this work, as he has before to his 
contemporary physiologists, that under his care, and guarded by pre- 
cautions which preclude mistake, a solution of carbonate of ammonia 
and phosphate of soda has, in part, been converted directly into living 
bodies, which have in a short time evolved into complex and complete 
animalcule and fungi. These announcements seem likely to transfer the 
very animated controversy between those who deny the possibility of so- 
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called spontaneous generation and its advocates, which has so long 
agitated the French school of biologists, to our insular arena of scientific 
discussion. It is singular that the doctrine which these experiments are 
said to prove should be so boldly and uncompromisingly set forth just 
at the time when it was supposed that the Panspermatists, as Dr. Bastian 
designates those who believe that the phenomena of life have never been 
exhibited except in continuity with pre-existing living organism, had 
gained a signal victory, by reason of the series of exact and conclusive 
experiments conducted by M. Pasteur. Ifthe interpretation which Dr. 
Bastian gives to his experiments be the correct one, it is needless to 
remark that they must mark an epoch in biological science. The author, 
no doubt, conceives this to be the case. He boldly grasps, and fear- 
lessly unfurls this new banner of progress. He is confident in the un- 
equivocal teaching of his experience, and yet there seems to be an occult 
doubt which impels him to make assurance doubly sure. Hence the bulk, 
and the discursive character of the work before us. The experiments 
which furnish the occasion of the publication of these volumes constitute 
but a very small nucleus around which a very large aggregation of facts 
and arguments, discussions, and quotations are gathered. The experi- 
ments themselves are given in the 9th and 11th chapters of the second 
part, and in the appendices. These are grouped, with very large deduc- 
tions and very bold speculations, under the head of archebiosis, or life 
origination. This division of the work is supported by two other sections. 
That which precedes treats of the nature and source of the vital func- 
tions, and of organizable matter; and that which follows gives the 
author’s systematized views of heterogenesis and reproduction, com- 
= the phenomena designated by him biocrasis, or life-fusion ; 

iodevesis, or life-division; biocenosis, or life-renewal; and biopara- 
dosis, or life-transmission. These extraneous parts are no doubt added, 
in order to show, from theoretical considerations, derived in the one case 
from the sciences which mainly deal with the properties in organic 
matter, and in the other from those which treat of the phenomena of 
life, the reasonableness and likelihood of the occurrence of archebiosis, 
which the experiments are said to demonstrate. 

The author dwells with force on the fact that the so-called vital forces 
are being continually draughted away from the imposing array they once 
maintained to be enrolled among the phenomena of physical dynamics— 
on the success of chemists in mastering the conditions which effect the 
construction of complex and so-called organic substances ;—and on the 
intermediate character of the molecular constitution of colloids between 
erystalloids and substances derived from organisms. Having thus pre- 
pared the reader’s mind for the novel phrase ‘ organizable matter’ and 
its involved theory, he directs his attack on Virchow’s cell-theory. After 
demolishing the cell wall, and storming all its ramparts, by the aid of 
numerons quotations from the opponents of the theory, whose motto is 
‘ Omnis cellula ex cellula,’ he reduces its citadel, the nucleus, with equal 
vigour. Thus, by the destruction of the morphological and physiological 
unit he is enabled to make the comparison between that molecular re- 
arrangement of matter which constitutes chemical reaction and the 
ne of organizable matter into living aggregates closer and more 

arallel. 
. But Dr. Bastian’s deductions do not stop at the simple but astounding 
passage of dead into living matter. If his experiments are at ali reliable 
they not only establish the fact that the simplest organisms, such as 
bactaria and toral, are evolved, but also that these simple organisms 
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go on to be developed into very complex fungoid growths. Hence he 
concludes that living forms thus evolved, which possess what he thinks 
the distinguishing vital power of multiplying, by fission and gemmation, 
constitute by these processes an ‘inextricably tangled plexus of more or 
less convertible animal and vegetable forms.’ Thus, the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms are being, and have been since life existed on our 
planet, replenished with diverse beings, whose forms are ‘ referable to 
‘ the polarities of their molecules, just as the forms of crystals are the 
‘ results of similar, though simpler polarities.’ In Dr. Bastian’s imagi- 
nation Mr. Darwin’s genealogical tree is replaced by a whole forest, the 
abounding foliage of which is not borne on one or more ancient trunks, 
but clothes the ramose heads of ten thousand stems of every age—old 
boles, young saplings, twining stems, and mossy growths all contributing 
their share to a verdancy among which new cotyledons are every day 
unfolding, derived not from seeds, but from their mother earth. 

Zoology and geology combined furnish Dr. Bastian with an argument 
to which he continually recurs, as though he felt it to be of convincing 
potency. ‘How,’ he asks, ‘is the possession by living things of an 
‘internal tendency to develop, consistent with the existence of such 
‘ multitudes of low organisms in the present day and in past geologic 
‘ages?’ ‘To this question he replies, ‘ What has been made known in 
‘this work now relieves us from all difficulties concerning the existence 
‘of very low organisms at the present day—our Ephemeromorphs.’ 
Doubtless the magic word, ephemeromorphs, meaning living things 
evolved de novo from organizable matter, and proceeding towards new 
forms, but not yet with specific distinctions capable of being trans- 
mitted by a process of bioparadosis, will explain much; but surely the 
analogies derivable from the few pages which are placed next to that 
from which we have quoted would have suggested simple explanations to 
an unbiased mind. For it will be seen that the author not only assumes 
evolution of species as an incontrovertible fact, but he also assumes a 
manner of evolution quite opposed to that postulated by the best 
exponents of evolution. Mr. Darwin nowhere admits that species have 
an internal tendency to develop; moreover, the persistence of types is 
shown in these same pages not to be confined to low organisms, but is 
illustrated alike by them and the lamp-shell and nautilus, the araucaria 
and the walnut. Now, whatever may be said of bactaria and torule, 
walnuts and nautiliare certainly not ephemeromorphs, and the naturalist 
who should declare that the liassic loligo and the recent squid had two 
different origins from organizable matter under the influence of like con- 
ditions, would be disowned alike by evolutionists and by the advocates of 
the fixity of species. 

The statement that ‘among higher types the constant admixture of 
‘ previously known forms with others altogether new will be found quite 
‘ consistent with the notion of a continual surging up through all geologic 
‘ time of freshly evolved lower forms of life,’ is a striking instance of 
how an unsound theory may be buttresed by unsound observation. 
Mr. A. R. Wallace has enunciated the law which every fresh geologic fact 
tends to substantiate, that every species has come into existence coin- 
cident both in space and time with a pre-existing closely allied species. 
What then becomes of the argument whose prop is thus knocked away, 
and the theory which is supported by such arguments? It must fall 
back on the bare support of the experiments conducted by the author 
and the soundness of the conclusions derived from them. If these be 
true, the rrguments which surround and almost cbscure them may be as 
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fallacious as they appear to us to be, and yet archebiosis will be an 
established fact. The author reminds us, as he is justified in doing, that 
one positive result by which a living thing is evolved from dead matter, 
if established, is sufficient as against any number of negative ones. 

We, on the other hand, must remind him that the isolation of lifeless 
matter with organic or inorganic, which is a suitable pabulum or nidus 
for living things, is an extremely difficult matter in our teeming world, and 
that the proof of a negative is also proverbially difficult, and yet modern 
science has corrected its pristine and popular notions concerning arche- 
biosis, which Aristotle taught and Ovid sung. That Dr. Bastian’s experi- 
ments have not carried conviction to the minds of those most free from 
prejudice is evinced by the inaugural address delivered at the British 
Association in Liverpool, 1870. In this the author -of ‘The Physical 
Basis of Life’ ventured a scientific prophecy which ran somewhat in the 
direction of Dr. Bastian’s discovery ; but this was given as a prophecy, 
notwithstanding that Dr. Bastian’s experiments were already published. 

Of course we cannot but rejoice that any light should be thrown on 

‘an interesting question, and we are dependent on the investigations of 
men who will give their time and attention to it, as the author has done; 
but these volumes are not exacily the product for which we had hoped. 

‘ If the book be addressed to scientific men, then it would have been 

better to have confined it to a bare and exact statement of the experi- 
ments; for the extraneous considerations, however pertinent, are as 
patent to them as to the author. As it is, they form such a very wide 
margin to the text of the experiments that we do not know whether the 
author intended the work to be a manual of the genesis of life for the 
study of students, or as an exhaustive review of the arguments concern- 
ing this subject. 

oy the validity of the author’s experiments it is not our duty to 
decide. We are content to leave the demonstration of this new marvel 
to the tests which the scientific would apply to an alleged miracle, and 
abide by the same kind of evidence as they require in such a case. We 
shall not be found more sceptical than they. 

Of the comments which accompany this scientific miracle we may 
judge, but when we regard the relation of the large deductions from the 
small premisses we feel inclined to address the confiding public in the 
words of Merlin— 


‘ You read the book, my pretty Vivien P 
*O ay, it is but twenty pages loss, 

‘ But every marge enclosing in the midst 

* A square of text that looks a little blot, 

* The text no larger than the limbs of fleas ; 
‘ And every square of text an awful charm, 
‘ Writ in a language that has long gone by.’ 


An Exposition of Fallacies in the Hypothesis of Mr. Darwin. By 
C. R. M.D., F.L.S. Longmans, Green, and Co., 1872. 


The author of this work was evidently a diligent member of the British 
Association during the Session at Norwich, in 1868. He was appalled 
at the strides which the Darwinian theory had made in a few years, and 
its general acceptance by the moving spirits in that assembly of savans. 
Determined to rescue scientific opinion from this new doctrine, he has 
summoned all his powers of criticism, illustration, and last not least, of 
quotation, that he may, after nearly four years, finally crush and demolish 
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it. No doubt it may be said of the author, as he says of Mr. S. G. 
Mivart, he is ‘actuated by the best intentions ;’ but good intentions, 
though they may form a good fireproof pavement, constitute a sorry 
foundation when ignorance lays it, and carelessness builds them into a 
work such as we have before us. The more cognisant we may be of the 
difficulties which surround the Darwinian hypothesis, the more we 
appreciate the characteristics of species for which it fails to account, and 
the —_ our apprehensions that its acceptance would cast doubt upon 
the higher truths which we have accepted from other sources, the more 
will be our regret that one so inefficient should have undertaken its 
refutation. Truth herself would be seriously compromised by such an 
= if she had not the means of thoroughly and absolutely discard- 
ing him. 

The work is simply parasitic, except in so far as it contains a few 
absurdities which it would be impossible to find others to indorse. The 
ship of thé Darwinian theory, as it ploughs the ocean of scientific thought, 
has become incrusted with a vast accumulation of barnacles, and perfo- 
rated by myriads of sea worms; but this is the most sessile cirriped of 
them all. We question whether such overgrowths and attacks in any 
way impede its course; but we, who are compelled to notice such epizoa, 
sometimes wish that Mr. Darwin had established some galvanic current 
which would clear his hull from such incrustations. The galvanism, 
which ought to be all that is requisite to effect this desideratum in the 
future, has been already furnished by Mr. A. R. Wallace, in the number 
of Nature which appeared on 25th July, 1872. 

We confess that in reading this criticism before reading the book it deals 
with, we supposed that the critic had subjected the work to avery severe 
inspection, and that the sample of misquotations, mistakes, and miscon- 
ceptions he produces in a few short pages, exhibiting as it does ignorance 
of such varied character but of such like enormity, could not fairl 
represent the bulk. We have read the book and find it otherwise. If 
the author misquotes that which he puts in inverted commas, and inverts 
at once physical laws and the language of their exponent, it may be 
judged what injustice he does when he attempts to summarise that 
which he fails to underatand, and condemns that of which he is incapable 
of judging. The eulogia he pronounces on MM. Agassiz, Fleurens, 
Mivart, and the Duke of Argyll, in direct ratio to their disbelief in 
evolution in general, and Darwinianism in particular, must be hard to 
bear by those who have really contributed something towards the eluci- 
dation of a difficult question; but Mr. Darwin will certainly be quite 
unaffected by the numerous accusations of forgetfulness and ignorance 
with which Dr. Bree interlards his text, and of which the following may 
be quoted as an example:—‘I do not think it would be possible to find 
‘in the literature of our time so many erroneous statements, nor a 
‘deduction so grossly unsound as is shown in the above passage.’ 
This is said of a passage in which Darwin expresses his belief that 
the sense of smell has been inherited by man in an enfeebled and 
so far rudimentary condition from some early progenitor, and in which 
he endorses Dr. csiiies’s remark that in those animals which have 
this sense highly developed, such as dogs and horses, old recollec- 
tions of persons and places are strongly associated with odour. To 
disprove these facts and substantiate his statement the author says, that 
man ‘can indulge in all beautiful (sic) odours.’ That it is quite true 
that the olfactory nerve in man is smaller than ‘in animals, but it has 
‘one remarkable peculiarity, viz., that of containing a larger proportion 
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‘of grey matter than any other cerebral nerve.’ It is evident by 
olfactory nerve Dr. Bree means the olfactory lobe of the brain. That 
this lobe has more grey matter than other lobes is quite untrue, and 
that this lobe in the man has more than the same lobe in lower animals 
is equally untrue. The words of the author last quoted are quite 
irrelevant, and what is worse they are misleading. Was this sentence 
framed to impose on the ignorant, or does it simply indicate ignorance? 
In the next paragraph the author, however, descends to the level of 
every comprehension, and treats the subject in his own original style. 
‘ I certainly never heard of a horse exercising its sense of smell so as to 
‘ recollect persons or places. . . . I was once driving a favourite horse 
‘who stopped suddenly before a cottage where I had taken him fre- 
‘quently several years before. The sense of smell could have had 
‘ nothing to do with the horse’s recognition of the cottage in this case.’ 
Well! what then? Then Mr. Darwin’s statements are erroneous and 
deductions unsound. It is thus that Mr. Darwin’s two works on 
Domestication and Descent of Man are treated throughout this feeble 
composition. . 

e warn our readers not to accept Mr. Darwin’s statements at second 
hand, and also warn them that his hypothesis is not necessarily true, or 
wise, or satisfactory, because it has met with a critic so unreliable, 
unwise, and unsatisfactory as our author. 


Town Geology. By the Rev. Cuarrzs Kinestey, F.LS., F.GS., 
Canon of Chester. Strahan and Co. 


When we have got over a certain elaborate simplicity and conscious 
writing down to the ignorant—or rather we should say when Mr. 
Kingsley has got over this—he is one of the most delightful expositors of 
popular science. He is one of the useful class of men who stand between 
scientific discoverers and the unscientific public, and his vigorous style, 
his picturesque descriptions, and his instinctive power of seizing the 
salient points of a matter, give him a very high place indeed. A more 
charming book than ‘ Town Geology,’ does not often come in our way 
It is reading for working men and intelligent boys. Everything is put 
in the clearest way, and on a level with the capacity of ordinary readers, 
and some of the more obvious facts, phenomena, and conclusions of geo- 
logical science are stated with the fascination of romance. The volume con- 
sists of half-a-dozen papers on ‘The Soil of the Field,’ ‘The Pebbles in the 
Street,’ ‘The Stones inthe Wall,’ ‘The Coal in the Fire,’ ‘ The Lime in 
the Mortar,’ ‘The Slates on the Roof,” originally delivered as Lectures 
to the members of ‘The Chester Natural History Society.’ It will 
easily be understood from these texts what charming popular sermons on 
elementary geological science Mr. Hingsley teaches. The lecture on 
coal especially will interest everyone who burns a fire. Mr. Kingsley is 
a disciple of Sir C. Lyell, and holds that the processes that have pro- 
duced the geological past are in full operation now; that coal is being 
formed wherever civilizing, draining, culturing men will permit. In South 
America, for instance, where Mr. Kingsley has seen trees in vast swamps, 
which are being turned into lignite, which will become first common, 
then anthracite coal. We must not, however, permit ourselves to be 
tempted even to set foot within the fairy-land of this volume, in which 
religious feeling and scientific observation, useful information, and fasci- 
nating philosophy are blended in a way that will make this little volume 
a prime favourite in every youthful and popular library. 
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The Insect World: being a Popular Account of the Orders of 
Insects ; together with a Description of the Habits and 
Economy of some of the most Interesting Species. By Louis 
Ficuirr. New Edition. Cassell, Petter, and Co. 


French popular scientific writers are apt to sacrifice accuracy to 
romance, *and to substitute sentiment for solid information. M. 
Figuier’s popular work has been subjected first to the editorial revision 
of Mr. Jansen, now of Mr. Duncan. It may therefore be accepted with 
confidence. It is full of interesting information, admirably arranged, 
~ to youthful students this cheap illustrated edition will be a great 

oon. 


Christian Art and Symbolism, with some Hints on the Study of 
Landscape. By the Rev. R. Sr. Joun With 
Illustrations. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Ruskin has written a very characteristic preface to this work 
He tells us these lectures were arranged for the press to please him, 
‘and now that it is done, I am, in one sense, anything but pleased ; for 
‘I like his writing better than my own, and am more jealous of it than 
‘I thought it was in me to be of any good work—how much less of my 
‘friend's.’ Mr. Ruskin must have been struck with the extraordinary 
resemblance between his pupil’s style and his own, particularly in the 
oracular way in which they both pronounce upon what is good and bad, 
and in the singular facility of digression from the matter in hand in 
which they alike indulge. It would be unfair if the humble layman in 
artistic matters never had a chance of escape from the just judgment of 
these infallible teachers. He at least smiles, when he finds Mr. 
— saying, ‘read Lord Byron’s description of the storm at Geneva, 
‘ where— 


** Jura bellows through her pitchy cloud, [sic] 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud.” 


‘Right good verse,’ he continues; ‘ but those who read the passage will 
‘see that he cannot help comparing light and darkness to black eyes in 
‘women, &e.’ It is rather amusing, too, to see such a travesty of Byron 

ronounced to be ‘right good verse;’ and Wordsworth’s ‘indications 
Fie} of immortality,’ spoken of in the next page, in a tone of lofty 
judicial superiority to both Wordsworth and Scott. The volume is 
charged with interesting and suggestive criticism of Greek and Christian 
art, with sketches of Italian art-history, and of the great Florentine 
school, with pleasant details of Rafaelle and Michael Angelo, Diirer and 
Holbein. It contains, moreover, valuable hints on the development ot 
symbolism from its earliest sources, on the true and false grotesque, on 
the poetry of landscape, and landscape sketching. It is difficult to give 
specimens of these hints, from the conversational tone and extreme 
rapidity with which they are thrown off. The following passage, how- 
ever, will show with what ease our author gives valuable information. 
‘Roman art I have called Greco-Roman, because all its ornament and 
‘beauty of decoration is derived from Greece. It is properly called 
‘Roman, because all its constructive beauty or grandeur belongs to 
‘Rome. Rome gave us the round arch, and all round-arched building 
‘is Roman; call it Romanesque in Italy, where the influence and name 
‘of old Rome still weighed with builder or artist call it _ 
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‘ where the influence of the earlier Rome came to the builder through 
‘ Byzantium, or new Rome. You may call the Roman round arch Norman 
‘ when its suffits and edges are done in zigzags; call it Moorish when 
‘ the round arch becomes the waggon-arch, and the cone of the Arab tent 
‘is added to it; call it Cinque-Cento, when it becomes mongrel, and you 
* cannot call it anything else.’ 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Septimius ; a Romance. By Natuantet Hawrnorne. Henry S$. 
King and Co. 


This romance was found among the unpublished manuscripts of 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, and never underwent his final revision. This is 

obvious, in the circumstance that the hero of the story is represented as 

making love to a girl whose simple, guileless affection he is utterly 

incompetent to reciprocate. Further consideration transposed this 

betrothed bride into a sister, whom he contentedly resigns to a rival. 

This romance of an earthly immortality is grotesque and weird in its 

details. The passionate desire to discover and obtain the elixir of life 

is stirred in the breast of one Septimius Felton, an aimless student, who 

is brought into violent contrast with a young patriot, who fights bravely 

in the first struggle for American independence. Felton is forced into a 
duel with a young English officer; he kills his man, but receives from his 

dying hand various bequests, some curious secrets, and the key of an old 
casket, which by a strange coincidence has previously come into his own 
ossession, and which furnishes the proof of his being the heir to the 
English estates, and the name of his victim. The dying officer leaves a 
miniature of his betrothed in the hands of his slayer; a circumstance 
which leads her to discover his grave. She fans the wild conceit in the 
mind of the man who has killed her lover, that some precious flower, 
blooming out of a bloody grave, was the one ingredient needed to com- 
plete the elixir of which he was in quest. ‘I'o this end, with the aid of a 
crimson flower, that she had herself planted on herlover’s grave, she tempts 
him to concoct a deadly péison, and when—as Septimius supposes—the 
moment has arrived for them both to quaff the nectar, and secure the 
gift of immortality, she drinks the poison, and dies before his eyes. The 
speculations concerning the possibilities of an endless life on earth are 
curious, but neither original nor impressive ; and the wild, improbable 
story in which the blood of Septimius Felton is mingled with that of an 
Indian sachem, who has been hung for witchcraft, and that of an English 
baronet, is only partially worked out. Throughout the romance we feel 
there is lacking ‘the touch of a varnished hand.’ The eerie supernatural 
machinery that Mr. Hawthorne laid under contribution in his ‘ Scarlet 
Letter’ and his ‘Transformations’ is again employed here; but we 
think, without any great effect or conspicuous purpose. Septimius is a 
‘ study’ for brother artists, but hardly more. 


The Maid of Sker. By R. D. Biackmore, Author of ‘ Lorna 
Doone,’ &c. William Blackwood and Sons. 


Tiat none of Mr. Blackmore’s novels equal or approach ‘ Lorna Doone 
is no fault of his. He struck a vein which, in its varied materials, no 
other writer perhaps was so well qualified to work ; and into the working 
of it he put an unconscious sympathy and strength and joy which was 
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an inspiration hardly likely to be furnished by any other theme. The 
result was a novel of romantic and literary power more nearly approaching 
the best productions of Scott than perhaps any novel of the same school. 
‘The Maid of Sker’ touches the margin of the same field, but the margin 
only ; it is written with equal care and conscientiousness, and has quali- 
ties of excellence which, from any writer, must have attracted attention. 
Like ‘Lorna Doone’ it is autobiographical, but, instead of an Exmoor 
farmer, the writer is a Welsh sailor. ‘The locality is the Welsh coast 
of Glamorgan, cn the other side of the Bristol Channel, nearly opposite 
the Barnstaple river, to the neighbourhood of which the action shifts ; 
so that Mr. Mackuare ‘fishes both sides of the stream.’ The story con- 
tains the elements of a genuine romance, It turns upon the disappear- 
ance, during a féte, from Narnton Court, near Barnstaple, of the two 
children of Mr. Philip Bampfylde, who with his wife resides with Sir 
Philip, his father. The little girl, two years old—who is Bardie, the 
Maid of Sker—drifts, asleep in a boat, across the Channel, and is found 
by the narrator, David Llewellyn, while fishing. She is adopted by a 
farmer, smuggler, and poacher, Black Evan and his wife Moxy—who lose 
five stalwart sons in a fearful sandstorm—Llewellyn retaining some legal 
rights over her. The chief part of the story consists of her experiences 
in Wales—or rather of Llewellyn’s experiences in connection with her— 
where she remains for fifteen years ;—she gets a rough sort of education 
at the farm, from Roger Berkrolles the schoolmaster, and from Colonel 
Lougher and his sister, who, fascinated by her, have her at Candlestone 
Court—apparently as one of the family—for long — together. This 
is the weak point artistically of this portion of the story, on account 
of its extreme improbability. It is, we presume, a device to provide 
her with some sort of qualifying education. Llewellyn becomes ac- 

uainted with Sir Philip Bampfylde, and his sons, Philip and Captain 

rake, and notably with Parson Chowne, the villain of the story—as 
unique and picturesque in his way as the Ensors of ‘Lorna Doone.’ 
Chowne isa great hunter and boxer; the terror of North Devonshire 
and of five successive bishops, whom he defies and reduces to civility by 
strong practical measures. He keeps a colony of naked savages, after 
the type of the Doones, and, although the relative and godson of Sir 
Philip, works all the evil to his house. The time is the close of the last 
century. Llewellyn goes to sea under Captain Drake, and is present at 
the battle of the Nile. Three of Chowne’s savages have been carried off 
by a press-gang, and one of them, who dies in battle, reveals Chowne’s 
villainy, which leads to the restoration of ‘ Bardie’ to her family, and 
to the discovery of her brother, who has been brought up among the 
savages, but whose blood also distinguishes him from them. The 
best qualities of the novel are the minute descriptions of natural 
phenomena and provincial peculiarities. Mr. Blackmore is, as we 
need not tell the readers of ‘Lorna Doone,’ a close observer and 
a conscientious describer of both nature and man. His greatest 
achievement, perhaps, is the mixed character of Llewellyn himself, as 
he unconsciously reveals it, and the subtle and humorous satire that 
pervades it. Llewellyn blends in an amusing way the ordinary qualities 
of a seaman with the sharp practice of an illicit fisherman and poacher. 
He has an inordinate vanity, and moral self-complacency, which comes out 
in the richest way in his moralizings and self-justifications. Sometimes 
he is a trifle prosy, and his egotism finds expression at the cost of the 
other characters, which are unduly shadowy. The novel is one of great 
interest and power. It is a bit of very conscientious work—not without 
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artistic defects, the chief being the way in which the dramatic exhibition 
of the story 1s embarrassed _o its autobiographical method. It falls 
short of the high standard to which Mr. Blackmore has made himself 
amenable ; but yet it is a novel that one feels thorough satisfaction in 
reading and commending. 


A Woman’s Wrong. By Mrs. E1toarr. Three vols. Richard 
Bentley. 


It is not quite clear to us whether Mrs. Eiloart intended a novel with 
a purpose, or whether the plot that she has constructed incidentally lends 
itself to the protest against the particular ‘ Woman’s Wrong’ which she 
makes. Sydney Talbot, a young girl of sixteen, is sold by her foolish, vain 
mother to John Lawrence Charleston—a fast man of eight and thirty, but 
heir-presumptive to a baronetcy. After five miserable years he dies, leaving 
her a widow with one son, a noble boy, of whom she is passionately fond. 
Her husband’s mother, the Dowager Lady Charleston, who has resented 
her favourite son’s marriage to one beneath him in social position, con- 
ceives a passionate desire to take possession of his son; and induces John 
Charleston, just before his death, to make a will appointing her the legal 
guardian of the child, with, of course, power after his seventh year to 
take him from his mother. In her agonized conversation with Lady 
Charleston’s lawyer, in which she passionately protests against this, ‘the 
* Woman’s Wrong’ of the novel, she incidentally learns that if her child 
had been illegitimate he could not have been taken from her. As the 
marriage had. been a very private one—witnessed, as she thought, by 
only a maid-servant, who had gone to one of the colonies—and as the 
little church containing the registers had been burnt down, and the rector 
and clerk were both dead, she yields to a sudden inspiration to declare 
that she had never been married, as the only way of retaining her son. 
Neither the lawyer nor Lady Charleston believes her, but they are 
unable to furnish legal proof of the marriage, and Sydney retains her 
son; only relentless Lady Charleston makes her pay the social penalty 
by seeming to accept ber disavowal and giving currency to it. Her trials 
under this imputation form the substance of the story. Sheis persecuted 
from place to place until Harold attains his majority. All comes right 
at last, his legitimacy is proved, and he is the heir-presumptive to the 
baronetcy, Lady Charleston having all the while desired only to possess 
the child of her favourite son. Of course there is a good deal of by-play, 
and the introduction of many incidental personages. The story is well 
conceived and wrought out, and the characters are portrayed with a 
good deal of vigour. Although Mrs. Eiloart never rises to any very dis- 
tinctive literary a she tells her story well, and never degenerates 
into feebleness, although she is sometimes a little careless. e always 
read her stories with interest, and this, if not equal to ‘The Curate’s 
Discipline,’ is no exception. The main point of the plot is not a plea- 
sant one, but it is managed as well as sok a matter could be. 


Peasant Life; Sketches of the Villagers and Field Labourers in 
Glenaldie. Second Series. Strahan and Co. 


The tender feeling, discriminating portraiture, and gentle idealism of 
the first series of *‘ Peasant Life’ are fully maintained in the present. 
There is no reason, indeed, why the author of ‘ Benoni Blake, M.D.,’ 
should ever exhaust the vein he has struck, or the charm of his treatment. 
Sentiment enters more largely than incident into these graceful sketches ; 
and it is of a kind so simple, spontaneous, and human, that it must well 
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up so long as the author shall write at all. These sketches exhibit 
, Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life’ with a delicacy of touch, a gra- 
ciousness of feeling, and a moral healthiness of tone that, in our judgment, 
surpass the more ambitious attempts of Professor Wilson. Plot or 
story there is but little ; the sketches are of common life and of provincial 
manners. ‘Che charm is in the amount of ‘human nature’ that the writer 
exhibits in the lower walks of peasant life ; and in the honest and respect- 
ful sympathy that he has with what is best in it. A gentle ripple of hu- 
mour, moreover, passes over his pictures ; and sometimes, as in Jamphilin 
Jamie, creates a curious kind of interest in abnormal types of humanity, 
who seem very remote from sympathy. The great qualification of the 
writer is his unusual knowledge of the ways and thoughts and feelings 
of the classes he describes, which is ample enough to make his pictures 
perfectly natural. We commend these half-dozen tales as excellent, 
almost without qualification; and worthy, in their distinctive line of 
excellence, to stand by Mr. Farjeon’s ‘ Joshua Marvel,’ or by ‘ Episodes 
in an Obscure Life.’ 


Take Care Whom You Trust. By Compron Reape. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Reade’s nevel is not a pleasant one. It is somewhat coarse in 
texture—a cartoon rather than a finished picture—and somewhat violent 
in evolution. The complication is too intricate, the villany too unre- 
lieved. It is the story of a minor canon and his wife who provoke the 
vengeful passions of a brother clergyman, which find expression ia ways 
too utterly diabolical for instructiveness or even probability. Notwith- 
standing the title, therefore, the moral is not very applicable, nor is the 
art very great. It is a clerical story, but it hovers repeatedly oyer the 
verge of the worst vices. ‘The relations of Blakely to Mrs. Lovett, and 
of Ralph to Rose Montresor, are as improbable as they are offensive. 


The Princess Clarice ; a Story of 1871. By Mortimer Cotiiys, 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


Mr. Collins is unresting in his literary activity; in almost every 
number we have a new book of his to chronicle, sometimes more than 
one. His exuberance of energy, which is as much physical as 
intellectual, is something remarkable, especially as every book has 
the same very pronounced characteristics. Perhaps the first that strikes 
his readers is what we may designate as intense and healthy animalism. 
Mr. Collins clearly rejoices in a fine muscular development. All that he 
writes betokens a joyous almost riotous enjoyment of sheer physical 
life. He has pure delight in country sports and pleasures. Every page 
is redolent of the sensations of animal life which are excited and gratified 
by his horses and dogs, his garden, and the forms and forces of Nature. 
The gambols in the fields and the woods like a Newfoundland dog, and 
is never weary of making us feel how little of a dyspeptic and recluse, 
and how much of an optiinist of life he is. To this keen susceptibility 
of the senses we must attribute also his incessant laudations of good 
eating and driuking, of cookery and wines, which in a man less ingenuous 
and spontaneous would be offensive; in him they are simply amusing. 
Certainly none of God’s physical gifts of life are unappreciated by him. 
The mens sana tnx corpore sano is perfect. Had he by any misfortune 
found his destiny in the Church, he would be the finest specimen of 
muscular Christianity that the age has produced. Hence his intellec- 
tualism is not of a recluse, ascetic, metaphysical, or refined character. 
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It isa mind of much force, imagination, and culture, working through an 
almost exclusive sensuous medium. ‘The marvel is that he can find such 
various embodiments for his interpretations of the physical side of life. 
He is a man of considerable classical and general culture, a wit, a maker 
of vers de société, a rhymester of inimitable cleverness and humour, 
inferior only to Praed or Ingoldsby, with both of whom he has strong 
affinities. Full of a healthy, joyous life which riots in+his pages, he is 
emphatically the eulogist, the poet of Epicureanism—the Catullus of his 
age. His ‘ Princess Clarice,’ like his former novels, is not remarkable for 
plot, or for delineations of character. The element in it that is the most 
prominent and the most enjoyable is its perpetual bye-play of egotis- 
tical optimism, and sparkling social comment ; its shrewd and exuberant 
estimates and eulogies of men and things. Although interested and 
tickled from the first page to the last, it is only when we try to recount the 
tale that we find that, as with Canning’s knifegrinder, ‘ Bless you, there 
is none to tell ;’ so little indeed that it is not worth while to tell it. It is 
simply a thread upon which to string every imaginable fancy and jeu 
d'esprit, from a sonnet or a parody to an algebraical formula, from a dis- 
sertation to aclever repartee. To read it is Fike a bath of bright sunshine. 

If Mr. Collins were not so much of a chartered libertine in literature 
we should demur to some of his oddly-compounded words and novel 
classical adjectives. In other men they would be pedantry, in him they 
are simply Barhamisms, and are often very amusing. It is, however, 
like drawing a tooth to find a classical scholar condescending to an 
Americanism so atrocious as ‘he relucted ;’ surpassed only by a paragraph 
that we alittle while ago read in a Chicago paper to the effect that at her 
residence yesterday Mrs. Jones ‘ had suicided.’ We commend ‘ Princess 
Clarice’ to all antibilious men who can enjoy a book full of rollicking 
life and of shrewd good sense. 


Hermann Agha: An Eastern Narrative. 
Paterave. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Mr. Palgrave is perhaps better fitted to judge of the truth of 
‘ Eastern’ incidents and colouring than any living man. He pronounces 
almost all our Eastern tales ‘extravagant in plot and in detail, and 
‘exaggerated in sentiment and in-expression; and says that they bear a 
hardly nearer resemblance to the realities of Eastern life than the ‘Cato’ 
of Addison, or the ‘Count Robert’ of Scott do to the time and persons 
they profess to represent. 

ta this narrative, which is really a romance, he professes to lay open 
a page of Eastern life as it really is. He affirms that ‘it is not fiction, 
‘but reality ; not invention, but narration,’ gathered from manuscript 
records belouging to a mosque in Cairo. Its hero, Hermann Wolff, is a 
native of Transylvania, who in 1762 was carried off into slavery by a 
band of Turkish marauders, and fell in love with the daughter of an 
Arab Emeer. The story consists of their loves, her attempted escape, 
and unknown fate. Mr. Palgrave has woven the incidents into a picture 
of Eastern life full of the minute touches which only familiar knowledge 
can give. Hermann narrates his story some years later to Tantawee 
Beg, an Egyptian friend, who acts as a kind of chorus to the story. 
Thus Eastern ideas, traditions, superstitions, customs, &c., are dis- 
cussed, and are skilfully interwoven with the narrative. Notwithstanding 
its comparatively sober colours, the glamour of the East is upon it. 
We can fancy ourselves in a Bedouin tent, and listening to tales of 
Bedouin romance. It is a charming bit of another world = i ours. 


By W. Girrorp 
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Christina North. By M. Ancurr. Macmillan and Co. 


Felicity of touch, a high moral tone, unusual simplicity and accuracy 
of style, and close observation of nature, pervade this chronicle of home 
life ; this presentation of another love problem. There is in it neither wit 
nor humour, neither quotation, nor even recognition of literature or 
science. No perplexing Church questions are mooted, no political 
outlook given; and there is scarcely a hint of time or place. The 
heroine, a girl of singular personal attractions and marvellous self-control, 
is, as it were, victimized by three lovers, whose proposals, under a 
singular complication of circumstances, she successively accepts. After 

laying false to her early love, she is in her turn—as she deserves—jilted 
on her third lover, so soon as ever his brilliant prospects fade into thin air, 
and he finds himself thrown upon his own resources to make his way in 
the world, The upshot is that Christina dies of a broken heart, and 
strangely enough dies in the presence of all three of them. It seems a pity 
to kill her; but what could be done with the true-hearted cousin, the 
playmate of her childhood, if the wealthy captain—who, with his rapidly- 
recovered fortune, had once more rushed to throw himself at her feet— 
had been allowed to resuscitate and to wedher? Strange complications 
of feeling and interest are carefully analyzed, and handled with consum- 
mate delicacy and grace, and various occasions are provided in the contact 
of excited minds, so differently trained, and so new to each other, for 
keen and subtle study of character. There are no great scenes or startling 
events ; there is no eager straining after dazzling colour or deep shadow, 
but there is at times intense sensation ; and some common things, invested 
by the narrative with special interest, are described with true artistic 
power. We shall be glad to greet this writer again. 


Premiums paid to Experience. Incidents in my Business Life. 
By Epwarp Garrett, author of ‘ Occupations of a Retired 
Life,’ &c. Two vols. Strahan and Co. 


It really seems in some quarters a sufficient reason for the literary 
condemnation of any work, whether of fiction, exegesis, or history, that 
it should be religious in feeling and purpose, and orthodox in belief. 
No mote is too microscopic to be detected, or too insignificant to be 
magnified into a general characteristic. Mr. Garrett’s very charming 
stories have not escaped. He has inadvertently spoken of a Senior 
Wrangler at Oxford, and there is no mercy for him. His stories are 
really of a very high order, full of tender grace, gentle goodness, and 
wise, unobtrusive moral, to which we should have thought none would 
have been impervious, and which might have well won forgiveness, even for 
the better feelings into which the reader is beguiled. But so much as a sus- 
picion of religiousness is, in some quarters, worse than a bit of red rag 
to an infuriated bull. Mr. Garrett's stories, collected from Good Words, 
will, however, hardly fail to take their place on the favourite book-shelf, 
nor will they arrest and interest women and children only. We have 
no means of knowing how far the incidents are founded in fact, but they 
are the conceptions of one who has well studied the experiences of life, 
as these are caused and realized by different characters. Each stery 
turns upon some distinctive and well-selected element of character, good 
or evil, and skilfully, and often very beautifully, exhibits it working to 
its issue. Its value largely consists in the selection of every-day condi- 
tions and dispositions for the working out of the moral. Mr. Garrett's 
good sense never fails when he keeps within the range of his own proper 
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knowledge. We cannot characterise each story. Perhaps the second, 
entitled ‘ Wheat and Tares,’ is the most successful, and its lesson the 
most needed in the present relations of employers and employed. Cer- 
tainly, if Mr. Garrett’s lessons were well pondered, society would be 
largely delivered from many of its evils. We very heartily commend 
these beautiful stories. 


Helen Cameron: from Grub to Butterfly. By the Author of 
‘Mary Stanley ; or, the Secret One.’ Chapman and Hall. 

There is in‘ Helen Cameron’ cousiderable intellectual force, and no 
mean power of cliaracterization, but it is disfigured by extravagances 
which blur its outlines, and greatly offend good taste. The eulogies of 
Helen’s beauty for instance are fit only for caricature, while the jerky, 
elliptical style is simply an abomination. The author is clearly capable 
of much better things, but he needs to subject himself to prolonged and 
rigid literary training. ‘The story is one of English life in St. Petersburg, 
and has interest from the knowledge of Russian customs and of English 
society in Russia which it evinces. We are not, however, competent in 
this to test its accuracy. The Old Sea Captain and Sal are not very like 
anything to be ordinarily met with in Yorkshire, and their lingo is a 
hybrid that would be very unintelligible in Hull. We trust that the 
writer will abstain from print watil he has got rid of his literary defects. 
He may then do something that it will be a pleasure to read. 


Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse, selected 
From the Works of George Eliot. By Atexanper May. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


This volume is an excellent tribute to the wisdom and humour, the 
penetration and versatility of George Eliot. When carried forward 
under the full-blown canvas of her novels, through the seas of thought, 
and along the variegated and deeply indented coast-line of her delinea- 
tions of ancient and modern life, it is too easy to pass by some of the 
more exquisite beauties and most delicate hues of her extended pano- 
rama. Mr. Main, with much dexterity, has transferred them to these 

ages. Each of the well-known stories is represented by quotations from 
the principal characters, and by some of the most racy and suggestive 
utterances of George Eliot (in proprid persond). There is affluent pro- 
fusion of choice and subtle thoughts in this spicilegium. The cut flowers 
are of every kind, from the rarest exotic to the humblest and sweetest 
product of the hedge-row. The analysis and development of character 
under adverse circumstances, the faculty George Eliot has displayed of 
placing an inchoate, half-developed human ‘spirit, with all its latent 
powers and recondite tendencies, in positions which submit it to the 
fiercest ordeal, and to a tension and strain of almost supernatural inten- 
sity, and the historic and judicial ease with which she seems to watch 
the result of her educational process, cannot be revealed by perusiug 
these pages. ‘Therefore one great peculiarity of the writer is lost. It 
is, however, unspeakably refreshing to find collected in one small group, 
Janet, and Dolly Winthrop, Dinah and Fedalma, Romola and Mrs. 
Poyser, Silas Marner and Armgart, and to have them all muse or 
mutter, chatter or discourse in company, with no other separation 
between them than some of ‘ the wise, witty or tender sayings’ of this 

eatest novelist of our century. Mr. Main has submitted George 
‘liot’s writings to a very severe test. Mew—perhaps no other writer— 
could have borne it without suffering more signal loss. Much is lost; 
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but so much remains unscathed that we heartily congratulate the 
collector of these sayings on his admirable discrimination. 


A Man’s Thoughts. By J. Harty Friswert. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


The worst thing about Mr. Friswell’s book is its title, which illustrates 
that lack of the sense of congruity which in him so often disfigures things 
that otherwise are good and sensible. Does he simply mean that he is not 
a woman? Does he mean that he has attained to the years which wih 
most persons are years of comparative discretion? or, does he mean that 
as an essay writer, heis areal man, in contrast with the fainéant men who 
send forth similar volumes? It is too bad of Mr. Friswell to put such 
weapons into the hands of his enemies, and so to embarrass his friends. 
Incongruities like these which incontinently appear so often in his writings, 
provoke critics impatiently to write down as a fool one who otherwise has 
something to say that is worth reading. Those disposed to turn him to 
ridicule find points enough for their satire or scorn. He is guilty of what 
some profanely call ‘Tupperism,’ or ‘ A. K. H. B.-ism,’ the vices of which 
aro unconscious incongruities and solemn platitudes, oracular dicta and 
diluted English, abundance of all which might be culled from Mr. 
Friswell’s pages. All this notwithstanding, Mr. Friswell does say a 
good many sensible and useful things. He presents many old truths in 
new forms, sometimes tersely and epigrammatically; he discusses such 
topics as ‘Egotism,’ ‘The Heroic in Life,’ ‘ Good out of Evil,’ ‘ Self- 
Culture,’ ‘Self-Restraint,’ ‘Confidences and Secrets,’ ‘ Awkwardness,’ 
in a practical and popular way, often fresh, always wholesome and 
earnest, and generally sensible. It would be foolish to claim for Mr. 
Friswell high rank as an essayist, but there is just now a disposition to 
exaggerate his defects and to crucify him mercilessly, which is as unjust as 
it is ungenerous. Thousands of books far worse than his are written and 
commended. Criticism forfeits its functions when it ceases to discriminate, 
and it sins after the manner of those it censures, only far worse, when it 
simply runs a-muck at a name. 


The Publications of the Early English Text Society. Triibner 
and Co. 1872:— 


49. An Old English Miscellany, containing A Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 
Thirteenth Century. Edited, with Introduction and Index 
of Words, by the Rev. Ricuarp Morris, LL.D. 
King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral 
Care; withan English Translation, the Latin Text, Notes, 
and an Introduction, Edited by Henry Sweer, Esq 
Part II. 

. The Liffade of St. Juliana, from Two Old English Manuscripts 
of 1230 a.v.; with Renderings into Modern English by the 
Rev. O. Cockayne and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. 
O. Cockayne. 

Extra Series, XV. The Select Works of Robert Crowley, Printer, 
Archdeacon of Hereford. (1559-1567.) Edited, with Intro. 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowrrr. 
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XVI. A Treatise on the Astrolabe ; addressed to his Son Lowys 
by Geoffrey Chaucer. A.D. 1891. Edited from the earliest 
MSS. by the Rev. Warrer W. Sxeat, M.A. 


The eighth report of the Committee, prefixed to the third and fifth of 
the above-mentioned publications, repeats the old complaint of insufficient 
support. After recounting, with justifiable complacency, the achieve- 
ments of the past year, the reporters state that the texts of the Original 
Series for 1871 ‘ were limited in number by the perpetual want of money 
‘ that the Society suffers,’ adding, ‘ but still, for their guinea, subscribers 
‘ got over a thousand pages of sound matter—less than a farthing a 
‘ page.’ The Society, the committee say, wants £1,000 a year for each 
series, to do its work properly. The income for 1871 appears to have been 
only £606 and £304 for the Original and the Extra Series respectively. 
That more subscribers should not be found is matter for regret, and also 
for wonder, having regard to the growing interest in philological study, 
and the wealth and numbers of the English-speaking people. 

Dr. Richard Morris has contributed a volume made up of between 
thirty and forty different pieces, for the most part in verse. The 
Kentish Sermons would, it must be 4 mega win the approbation of the 
utterers of the commonplaces against long sermons, since each of these 
homilies occupies little more than a page: Dr. Morris values them for 
their language, showing, as they do, how archaic forms lingered longer 
in the English of the south than elsewhere; and also how, before the 
days of Chaucer, the southern vocabulary had admitted many Norman- 
French words, which have a much more modern appearance than the 
English in which they are set. Thus within six lines we find ‘ com- 
mencement,’ ‘ miracles,’ ‘ deciples,’ and signifiance.’ Dr. Morris re- 
marks that ‘Chaucer was not the sinner he has been represented to be, 
* and did not inundate the ——— with French words that had not 
* been in common use previous to his time.’ 

All the pieces in this volume are religious, and there is much variety 
of stanza and verse in those of them which are not in prose. 

‘Gregory’s Pastoral Care’ takes us back five centuries ; and its lan- 
guage is what, before the days of the Early English Text Society, and the 
Saturday Review, was commonly known as Anglo-Saxon—a term which, 
as we are now taught, is ‘barbarous and unmeaning.’ Mr. Sweet calls 
Gregory’s language Old Eng)ish, but by those who are accustomed only 
to the modern forms of that tongue, that in which the Pastoral is written 
can only ‘be studied properly with grammar and dictionary.’ The 
dialect is West Saxon, of the ninth century. The great philological 
value of this hitherto unpublished work is indicated by the editor in a 
short, but interesting preface. This is followed by{an Introduction, 
which treats at considerable length, first of the several manuscripts of 
the Pastoral, and afterwards of many points of interest in the West 
Saxon grammar, language, and pronunciation. In an Appendix, Mr. 
Sweet has printed an enlargement of a paper on ‘The Old English D,’ 
read by him before the Philological Society. This paper may be 
usefully compared with Mr. Cockayne’s remarks upon the ‘thorn 
letters,’ in the preface to his ‘ St. Juliana.’ 

To the ‘ Life of St. Juliana’ Mr. Cockayne has furnished a short pre- 
face, in which he makes fun of certain criticisms on his former work, the 
editing of ‘Hali Meidenhead,’ for the Society ; particularly those on his 
use of the Old English letters used to express the two sounds which we 
now signify by ‘th.’ Mr. Cockayne holds‘ that using the characters 
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indifferently, the English writers held the sounds to be identical.’ The. 
‘Life of St. Juliana ’—a fabulous personage—of which two versions are 
here printed on ——_ pages, with translations into Modern English 
below, was, Mr. Cockayne believes, written by Richard le Poor, Bishop 
of Sarum, in the first halfof the thirteenth century, for the edification of 
the nuns of Tarent Kaines. 

Robert Crowley was one of the earlier Puritans, who lived, with cor- 
responding varieties of fortune, through the stormy ebbs and floods of 
Papistry and Protestantism which succeeded each other in England from 
the time of our author’s entry at Oxford in 1534, to that of his death in 
1588. He was ordained deacon by Ridley in 1551; was driven abroad 
by the Marian persecution ; became popular as a preacher after his re- 
turn; was made Archdeacon of Hereford, and obtained several other 
pieces of Church preferment. His extreme Protestantism and contro- 
versial zeal, however, brought him into collision with the powers that 
were in the time of Elizabeth; and in 1565 he was deprived of the 
vicarage of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and prohibited from preaching and 
administering the sacraments within twenty miles of London. ) Pe 
pamphlets, sermone, &c., came from his pen. ‘ The five tracts printed 
‘in this volume are thought to be the most interesting, as they are the 
‘ most valuable, historically speaking, of the old Puritan’s writings.’ 
Mr. Cowper does not overrate the interest of his publication. It is not 
limited to those who meddle with the studies which the Early English 
Text Society seeks to aid, but extends to all who care to read the rebukes 
of moral ill by a reiigious man of another time than that in which they 
live, or desire to know how far and in what respects the sins of our 
ancestors in the ninth and tenth generations differed from those which 

revail among ourselves ; and how the means for curbing them adopted 

y the Puritan of that age differed from those his descendant uses in our 
own. Such a reader will be more struck by the similarities than by the 
differences presented to him. 

As a specimen of the Archdeacon of Hereford’s poetical style, we 
print his version of the beginning of the 34th Psalm :— 

‘ Who so thou be that doest desyre, 
To liue and good dayes se, 
Loke that in thy tonge and thy lyps 
None yl or disceite be. 
Fle from y! and do that good is, 
Whereof commeth no blame, 
Seke thou for peace diligently, 
And then ensue the same.’ 

Chaucer's ‘ Treatise on the Astrolabe’—a circular instrument used 
for taking or observing the stars (‘ Brande’s Dictionary,’ sub voc.)—has 
been frequently printed, and, as compared with most of the Society’s 

ublications, is well known. The present edition professes to furnish a 

etter text than its predecessors, being based on a collection by Mr. 
Skeat, of eighteen MSS. ‘ Hitherto,’ he remarks, ‘no first-class MS, 
has ever come under the notice of any of the various editors.’ 


A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical and Critical, 
designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By 
Wittram Minto, M.A. Blackwood and Sons. 1872. 


This Manual is professedly limited in its range of investigation to 
English prose literature. The author’s mind is fixed upon such ele- 
ments of style as ‘ Vocabulary,’ ‘The Sentence,’ ‘The Paragraph,’ and 
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‘Figures of Speech,’ which last, by the way, 7 ges to us far from 
symmetrical in arrangement, and is inextricably blended with ‘ele- 
gancies of style,’ which are treated separately. The author proceeds to 
illustrate the significance and importance ofgsuch ‘intellectual quali- 
ties’ as ‘simplicity and clearness,’ and such ‘emotional qualities’ as 
‘strength, pathos, and the ludicrous.’ Different kinds of composition, 
such as ‘ Description, Narration, Exposition, and Persuasion,’ are then 
referred to, and the rules which the author elicits from his observation 
of our English classics, are applied at great length to the compositions 
of De Quincey, Macaulay, and Carlyle. The tyro is thus provided with 
some rules for a rather hasty criticism of these great prose writers. The 
quotations are often felicitous, and the observations shrewd and sug- 
gestive. It must not be supposed that this elaborate treatment of the 
style of these three writers involves a discussion of their true relation to 
English literature, the spirit or burden of their work, or the truth or 
falsehood of their ideas. This is more conspicuously the case when the 
writer proceeds with his rapid survey of English prose literature from 
Sir John Mandeville to Leigh Hunt. There are brief and generally 
accurate biographical sketches of the well-known writers, but any remark 
or criticism, for the most part touches the vocabulary, or the ‘ simplicity,’ 
the pathos, or ‘ precision’ of the style. Considerable space is given to 
Switt, Addison, and Jeremy Taylor, but scarcely a page to Landor or 
Lamb. We are not aware that the attempt has ever been made before 
to estimate English literature by detailed attention to the style of our 
great writers. ‘The student of English literature will not find Mr. Minto’s 
work a substitute for the cyclopedia or history of literature, but it is a 
valuable addition to his apparatus for estimating it at its true worth. 
Longer English Poems. With Notes Philological and Explana- 
tory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of English. 
Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hatxs, M.A. 
Macmillan and Co. 

By Longer English Poems, Mr. Hales means such as Milton’s 
‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso,’ Dryden’s ‘Alexander’s Feast,’ Pope’s 
‘Rape of the Lock,’ Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner,’ &c. ‘The volume 
is intended as an English reading book, and seeks to direct attention 
to the importance of a scholarly knowledge of English literature. In 
addition to the Introduction, fully half the volume consists of notes on 
the poems—biographical, literary, expository, and illustrative. Mr. 
Hales has bestowed great pains upon the texts of the poems selected, 
scrupulously maintaining the orthography of his authors. It is a 
i little work, intended to make scholars. 


MINOR MINSTRELS. 


Poetry is published with a profusion that only sermons surpass. 
We regret that we are unable to give to several works the notice 
which we would desire to give them, and which they well deserve to 
have. In ‘Songs of Life and Death,’ by Joun Payne (King and Co.), 
for example, there is distinct token of real poetic genius, though its 
utterance is somewhat marred occasionally by affected medievalisms and 
quaint conceits. Nothing, we fancy, could have been more interesting, or 
more profitable, than to have inquired into the influence which has been 
exerted on Mr. Payne, by both Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Morris. Luckily 
his own sense of what is natural and true is strong enough to keep him 
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from yielding to the worst influences of Mr. Swinburne, though in such 
ems as ‘ Shadow Soul,’ ‘The Dead Master,’ ‘A Ballad of Shameful 
eath,’ and ‘A Song of Roses,’ the leaven is apparent. His tendency to 

allegory is over-strong ; bu some of the ballads are truly admirable; they 
have a clear, spontaneous ring, and are identified with deep spiritual mean- 
ings, not too obtrusively, either, so as to spoil the reality of impression. 
Indeed, some of Mr. Payne’s shorter poems are in this respect as noble 
and complete as anything we have recently read. He is a master of 
rhythm ; knows the secret harmonies of phrase, taking the ear captive 
with the wealth of his simple combinations. The little poem ‘France, 1871,’ 
is in this light a study, no less than ‘ Westward Sailing ’—the opening 
ballad. Many of the poems we have read with unalloyed delight.—Mrs. 
LIne in‘ Pansies’ (Strahan and Co.), errs in a too deter- 
minate attempt at classification of life, just as she has done in some of 
her finest prose works—notably in ‘ Hitherto.’ But everywhere we have 
the fine meditative grace, the limited, but keen insight, the decisive 
touching of a few notes that vibrate with a lingering intensity. This is 
especially true of the last section, entitled ‘Of Interpretation and 
Hope.’ ‘ Twofold,’ ‘The Second Motherhood,’ and ‘A Violet,’ are, we 
think, fine lyrical exercises, full of subdued colour and suggestion. 
Into the middle section, which is very arbitrarily titled ‘Of Suggestion,’ 
Mrs. Whitney has concentrated, what we deem, her faults. She is bent 
on forcing ordinary things too directly into symbols, and now and then 
signally fails, as in ‘ Monday Morning’ and ‘Iridescence.’ ‘Overwept,’ 
however, we must say, is excellent. By far the best part of the volume is 
the first section which concerns itself with national dnd patriotic themes. 
And here Mrs. Whitney is admirable; ‘The Army of the Knitters’ is 
every way strong in tone. Mr. Norton’s ‘The Her nit’ (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) is to compare small things with great—something between one 
of Tennyson’s English ‘Idylls’ and Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion.’ Clearl 
enough he has been influenced by both. He cannot content himself with 
simple narrative, but must philosophise, and has thus somewhat impaired 
the real interest. He writes fair blank verse, and is most successful when 
his topic is most unpromising. We have read with most pleasure some 
of the shorter poems, especially ‘Twilight.’ But sometimes Mr. Norton’s 
lines are faulty. This is certainly not good :— 

‘Of the great city’s notion—motion, life.’ 
And again— 

‘Nature unaided doth inoculate 

Good into evil, evil into good; 

And like to man, untended doth produce 

False growth from rectitude, error from truth.’ 
Mr. Patrick Scorr’s ‘Dream and the Deed’ (King and Co.) is also a 
kind of idyll, but it has definite motif and concentration. The narrative 
is flowery, the characters effectively sketched, and here and there a 
satiric purpose appears. But it is in the second poem of the volume— 
‘The World’s Exhibition’—that Mr. Scott’s satiric genius is fully dis- 
played. Every page shows vigour and versatility, and a remarkable flow 
of verse. We wish we could quote, especially the portions where adul- 
terations and medical quackery are dealt with. We can only send our 
readers to the poem itself—‘ The British Bards ; a Communication from 
the Ghost of Aristophanes,’ by Mortimer Cor™r1ns (London Publishing 
Co.), isa gigantic jeu d’esprit set in a form | ic most difficult of all to 
manage successfully, and yet carried out from ‘irstto last with no sense 
of exhaustion. Mr. Collins is first of all a wi’, then a dramatist, then a 
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poet. He has the light, unfettered versatility, the dash, the élan of the 
true improvisatore. This satiric drama is so complete and rounded off— 
so thoroughly finished in form, that one is sometimes inclined to be a 
little angry that a man who can write so well should spend his strength 
on themes so ephemeral. But for such pastimes there is much to be said ; 
and after all innocent satire has its use. None can doubt who Brow 
and Bear and Hair, the poets, are, nor fail to catch many funny refer- 
ences to scientific men and politicians. Most readers will find refresh- 
ment from the perusal of such delightful intellectual pleasantry. The 
volume, we should say, is very choicely got up.—‘ Hillside Rhymes’ 
(Maclehose) is very unequal, and evidently many portfolios have been gone 
over to eke out a volume. Some bits of blank verse have hardly any 
right to be here. But one or two of the simpler ‘lyrics are exceeding] 
good, though it is noticeable that this Scotch poet does not succeed well 
usually in the Scotch dialect. ‘Manor Water in Winter’ is, however, 
very finished and musical ; and, on the whole, the volume leads us to 
believe that the author may yet accomplish something worthier.—Miss 
Marsu’s ‘ Memory’s Pictures’ were not, as she informs us, intended for 
oo most of them ‘having been composed in early youth, and 

aving remained in their old portfolio for many years.’ One of them 
was written when the author was still scarcely more than a child. 
Though the influence of poets of a past day are distinctly traceable here, 
yet many clear and individual notes are struck, and there is throughout 
the presence of a bright, clear, beautiful spirit, catching innocent pleasure 
and delight from all that is rare and worthy in nature and art. ‘The 
Old Piano’ is touching, and the poem is very complete; ‘The Violet,’ 
too, is very musical and sustained. ‘Hymns of Penitence, Prayer, and 
Praise.’ By Rev. W. A. Essrry. (W. M. Hutchings. 1872.) This volume 
is dedicated to the author’s congregation ‘at the close of twelve years’ 
service in the ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Mr. Essery has ahigh 
and just notion of the function of the hymn, as ‘ the child of awe, peni- 
tence, faith, love, joy, hope, and profoundest spiritual travail.’ Many of 
these hymns reveal long fellowship with spiritual things, and great 
familiarity with the moods of evangelical penitence and praise. They are 
of varied merit. Some touch the sweetest chords of feeling, and we 
should have had unmixed satisfaction with several, if they had not been 
occasionally damaged by halting rhythm and doubtful rhyme. There isa 
quaintness of expression and an intensity of faith pervading the volume 
which will help many Christians to utter their sorrows, their struggles, 
and their peace. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Among new editions we may note Mr. Henry Taylor’s Philip Van 
Artevelde (Smith, Elder, and Co.) first published ane forty years ago, 
and which has taken a permanent and honourable place among English 
classics. It is interesting to read again the author’s critical preface on 
Byron and Shelley, and to note how steadily the judgment of the age has 
gravitated to his views. The high moral uses of poetry were too much 
sacrificed to its sensuous luxury, reason to imagination, and morality to 
passion, and the world owes a debt to Mr. Taylor for his vigorous 
reclamation of the former, and for Philip Van Artevelde, which was one 
of the earliest indications and causes of a healthy return to a nobler 
conception of poetry as the ideal expression of all the noblest qualities 
of lhumanity.—Mr. Locker’s brilliant London Lyrics (Strahan and Co.) 
have rapidly reached a fifth edition. Save from Mackworth Praed, we 
have no more clever or te!ling vers de société. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


A Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
Reconciliation. By Axserr Rirscut, Professor Ordinarius 
of Theology in the University of Géttingen. Translated 
from the German, with the Author’s sanction, by Joun S. 
Brack, M.A. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


This is an extremely important contribution to the history of Christian 
doctrine. It proceeds from the pen of a distinguished successor of 
Ferdinand yon Baur. Professor Ritschl was trained in the Tiibingen 
School of elaborate and careful criticism; and here deals with the 
profound problems of that school, not in the flippant spirit which scorns 
of dogmatic definition, but as though he felt that they were worth con- 
tinuous and painstaking study. He is well known as the able critic of that 
rash speculation which made the Gospel of Marcion the original of Luke’s 
Gomi, and as the author of a series of learned theological papers in the 
Jahrbuch fiir Deutsche Theologie. Some of these, among them his essay 
on the doctrine of justification which Osiander maintains, are transferred 
to these pages; which moreover bear everywhere the proof of prolonged 
and thoroughgoing investigation into the history of the doctrine of 
justification as held by the earlier and later schoolmen, by the Reformers 
and their critics, and by the modern schools of German metaphysicians. 

It would be difficult in the space now at our disposal even to describe 
the course of the argument, still less can we enter the lists with our author. 

It may be sufficient to say that Professor Ritschl regards as un- 
justifiable from the historical standpoint, the reverence paid to Anselm 
as the forerunner of Reformation theology, and he contrasts the whole 
conception and purport of Anselm in his Cur Deus Homo, with what he 
regards as the more enlightened, progressive, harmonious, and suggestive 
theories of Abelard. Perhaps the most striking element of the contrast 
consists in this; that while Abelard, in establishing the idea of reconcilia- 
tion, gave value to the whole life, doing, and suffering of Chrisi, just in so 
far as all these were comprehended in His duty to God, Anselm took 
chiefly into account the opus supererogationis of our Lord’s pEatTH, which 
was not in His case a matter of duty. We are disposed to think, in spite 
of the objectionable deductions made from the notion of supererogation 
conceived by Anselm, by which the God-man earned the right to plead 
for his own kinsfolk the forgiveness of their sins, and notwithstanding 
the door thus opened to the establishment of the vast theory of merits 
at the disposal of the Church, Anselm did grasp a reality in the work of 
Christ which Abeiard explained away. 

It is instructive, however, to see that both divines, and the scholastic 
theologians who followed them, did not understand by justification 
anything less than the making men just by the infusion of grace, and 
the conference upon them of the Divine nature. Professor Ritschl 
endeavours to show that Anselm was dissatisfied with his own theory of 
‘ satisfaction;’ and that he felt that the idea of ‘merit’ would be more 
serviceable in establishing the idea of reconciliation in its relation with 
God than that of ‘satisfaction,’ however effectual the latter might 
be in the bringing about that which Catholic theologians meant by the 
justification of the sinner. The simple fact that Peter Lombard, in his 
Book of Sentences—the great manual of scholastic philosophy—attributed 
to the death of Christ merit rather than satisfaction to Divine or public 
justice, shows how comparatively uninfluential the great theory of 
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Anselm was, even in his own day. Our author shows by acute criticism 
that Peter Lombard agreed with Anselm just where the latter was 
treading in the steps of Gaguitios, and no further. 

Ritschl labours to show that the Catholic theology recognised as fully as 
that of the Reformers the worthlessness of merit, and the absolute depen- 
dence of sinful man on the mercy and pardon of God; and that at the 
close of the fifteenth century there was a general recurrence to ‘this 
fundamental Augustinian principle of the religious life. It was 
arrested in its influence by the Nominalist school; who urged Pelagian 
doctrine in connection with that of ‘the merit of congruity,’ while the 
Reformers were driven to bring the theological doctrine of grace into 
harmony with the subjective consciousness of it. ‘In the sixteenth 
century justification was distinguished from regeneration in theory, pro- 
vided that the two conditions of the ‘ soul were never separated in actual 
‘fact. The evangelical doctrines of justification and regeneration came 
‘into sharp contrast with the Romish ‘ doctrine of justification or regene- 
‘ration.’ Ritschl does not think that the founders of the Reformation 
ever made the formalization of the difference between these two views the 
fundamental principie of their work, nor that they ever in theory broke 
away from the catholicity of the Church; but he insists that they are 
to be carefully distinguished from Anabaptists and Socinians, who threw 
the entire conception of the Church into the background. and made 
everything in man’s salvation turn on his individual and ethical relations 
with the Divine will. He quotes at length from Luther, Calvin, Melanch- 
thon, Zwingle, to show how thoroughly these Reformers thought they were 
keeping their footing on the ground of the Catholic Church as recognised 
jn the Roman empire. He maintains that Luther, in his ‘ sermons belong- 
ing to the years 1515-1517, in which the ‘ doctrine of justification by 
‘faith attained such clear expression, was addressing himself to the 
‘ Christian Church, and not to a miscellaneous number of sinners who 
‘require first to be converted;’ and that, according to him, it is these 
regenerate persons within the bosom of the Church who cannot find, as a 
matter of consciousness, any internal personal ground for peace with 
God ; and that the righteousness they enjoy must be solely that which 
God imputes, not that which they can evolve, or which a priestly 
indulgence can guarantee. The main treatment of the subject by Luther 
is compared with that of Wessel, Staupitz, and even Bernard, and the 
element of essential contrast between Luther’s views and those of Roman 
Catholic Christianity are declared to be not so much the Romish doctrine 
of justification, as the Romish sacrament of penance. We should like 
to explain here the profound and interesting way in which Ritschl 
endeavours to establish this great and somewhat startling thesis, and to 
maintain further the epee agreement of Zwingle with Luther on this 
point, and to show that they both coupled with subjective assurance of 
salvation, the view of the Church as being the fellowship of believers 
sanctified by God; and both alike repudiated the claims and authority of 
any priesthood who should assume the rightful functions’and office of the 
Holy Ghost in granting either salvation or the assurance of it. It is 
impossible without expanding this notice into a treatise to explain the 
further progress of the argument ; the profound influence of Osiander on 
the course of doctrinal development in the Lutheran Church, the conflict 
between Lutheranism and Socinianism, and the subsequent history of the 
doctrine of reconciliation and justification in German theology, down 
almost to our own day. We trust the author will publish his dogmati¢ 
and biblico-theological treatment of the whole subject. The history of 
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doctrine is a fascinating study; apart from the conclusion to which it 
all points, the student is often left bewildered with a variety of conflict- 
ing theories. Few books, however, have appeared which show more 
vivid historical insight, or deserve and will repay more careful con- 
sideration, than the volume before us. Those who have hastily con- 
demned the evangelical theory of the reconciliation of God with man 
-will do well to ponder its history as set forth in these pages, and to see 
how one of our profoundest thinkers has been led to criticise the various 
methods by which modern philosophy has endeavoured to refute it. 


Letters to be Scattered, and other Papers. By Tuomas T. Lyncu. 
Strahan and Co. 


The true seer must ever take a higher place than the mere reasoner. 
It is a higher faculty to see than it is to demonstrate what ought to be 
seen. When, therefore, a man like Mr. Lynch appears, gifted with ‘the 
‘vision and faculty divine,’ looks stedfastly up to heaven, and tells us the 
things that he sees, mere plodders on the earth are startled at what he 
tells us, and think him at first visionary and erratic; the inner depths, the 
hidden harmonies of things are so strange and unthought of, although 
the things themselves have been long recognised. It is only after 
awhile that men’s eyes get accustomed to the new light, and recognise it as 
such. Mr. Lynch was distinctly a seer. Logicians will look in vain for 
any connection of premises and conclusions, for any process of deduction 
or demonstration. The only connection of his thought is association ; 
and that sometimes so arbitrary or subtle, that it seems a trick of fancy 
rather than a recognition of affinities. Mr. Lynch abounded in these 
recognitions. His thought coruscated in sudden and fitful ways. He 
was the last man to see only a ‘yellow primrose.’ The simplest thing 
was to him full of similitude and suggestion,—often an index finger 
pointing to the heart of eternal truth. He was of ‘imagination all com- 
‘pact.’ The eye of his reason saw in a rich imaginative medium, and saw 
glintings of light, and iris-coloured beauties, hidden from ordinary men. 
Sometimes he indulges in mere fancies; sometimes the analogy is only 
superficial or grotesque; but take him all in all a more suggestive 
thinker, a more spiritual seer, has not latterly been among us. He 
cannot in any scientific sense be called a theologian. He formulated no 
doctrine, reasoned out no conclusions; but he saw wondrous things in 
God and Christ, wondrous harmonies between the ordinary doctrines of 
what is called the evangelical school and the hearts and lives and neces- 
sities of men, as well as the eternal truth of things. Mr. Lynch believed 
in the things of Christ’s gospel more largely and fully than many men, just 
because he saw more. He often spake what he saw in fresh and startling, 
because unconventional ways, but no man ever felt or spake more reve- 
rently, or worshipped more devoutly, or loved more passionately. The 
incarnation and atonement of Christ were his very life. After the foolish 
and ignorant misrepresentations of the Morning Advertiser had been 
exposed by a number of his brethren, who were indignant that he should 
receive such treatment, Mr. Lynch lived in the high esteem of all 
reverent and thoughtful men. 

This volume consists of papers reprinted from the Christian Spectator. 
Many will remember the interest excited by their appearance. Upon 
scientific or logical unbelievers they will have but little effect, but they 
are full of gleams of light, sometimes of revelations ; and will help and 
assure believing hearts; and it may be that the simple light of a truth 
will, to others, bring conviction where laboured demonstration wry fail. 
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Some of the papers are simple meditations,—rich, beautiful, and tender,— 
those on ‘ the Sabbath’ and ‘ Yesterday’ for instance; some, like ‘The 
Child’s Last Year,’ are full of pathos. Altogether the volume is a very 
choice one, and will take its place among the religious classics of the 
thoughtful. We trust that farther volumes of his papers will be collected. 
We are sorry, for instance, to miss from this volume Mr. Lynch’s first 
ublication, ‘Thoughts for a Day,’a copy of which we well remember 

is bringing to us, as also the strange surprise with which we read it. 
It would have been a fitting pendant to the paper on ‘ Yesterday.’ He 
scarcely wrote a paragraph that was not marked by a strong, rich individu- 
ality, and that does not address itself with power to the mind and heart. 
His representatives may build for him a literary monument of no meagre 
dimensions, which will not only endure but will be read by future gene- 
rations. Meanwhile we trust the extensive sale of this remarkable volume 
will encourage them to do so. 


Some Elements of Religion. Lent Lectures, 1870. By Il. P. 
Lippon, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s. Rivingtons. 


The Little Sanctuary and other Meditations. By AtexaNvRR 
Rateieu, D.D. Strahan and Co. 


Thoughts for the Times. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


Although these three volumes are all discourses, preached as sermons 
to ordinary congregations, we select them for distinct notice, because 
they are sermons and something more. They, moreover, present as great 
contrasts to each other as sermons well can do—differing not only in 
intellectual characteristics, but in formal purpose and aim—and yet each 
is eminently characteristic of the normal qualities of its author. 

Canon Liddon’s sermons have that specialty which in the Church of 
England, as in the Church of Rome, is generally associated with ‘ Lent 
Lectures.’ They traverse most of the theological ground which modern 
—— contests. They range through the higher regions of theological 
and philosophical metaphysics, and touch with great care, precision, and 

wer some of the most vital questions of the day. The lectures were 

elivered on Sunday afternoons, in St. James’ Church, Piccadilly. They 
excited at the time much public attention, and were attended not only 
by great crowds, but by many of the leaders of public thought of all 
schools. More than two years have elapsed since they were preached ; 
and the patient, condensed, well-considered, well-arranged thoughts 
of the volume, as well as their almost perfect literary form, abundantly 
justify the delay. They retain their sermon form, and are popular, 
in the sense that their method is that of the rostrum, and not 
that of the scientific treatise. This necessarily limits their treat- 
ment: of almost every question raised in them it may be justly 
said that salient points only are touched, but they are touched in 
a most masterly manner, and with sufficient amplitude to indicate the 
entire line of expository or defensive argument. The last word is not 
always spoken, as in a scientific treatise, but the direction of it is 
indicated. Rhetorical form necessarily takes the place of logical form ; 
but the logic is latent in it. Canon Liddon has done as much as pro- 
bably could be done in popular lectures. When we say that the great 
themes discussed are ‘the Idea of Religion ;’ ‘God, the Object of Reli- 
on;’ ‘The Soul, the Subject of Religion;’ ‘Sin, the Obstacle to 
ligion;’ ‘Prayer, the Characteristic Action of Religion;’ ‘the 
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Mediator, the Guarantee tof Religious Life;’ and that under each 
thesis the chief speculations of orthodox and sceptical thought .are 
indicated and criticised, it will be seen how ludicrous would be the attempt, 
here, to subject the topics of the book to particular criticism. "We can 
only say, in general characterisation of it, that the positions taken are 
such as all believers in the supernatural revelation of God will accord with ; 
and such as those who, on metaphysical or scientific grounds, deny super- 
naturalism, providence, prayer, and the divine mission of our Lord, 
will feel it difficult to grapple with. Canon Liddon’s positions 
are taken cautiously, but firmly. He frankly concedes what truth 
demands him to concede, and avoids the error of discrediting valid 
arguments by the use of doubtful ones. On some points he is 
weaker than on others. Moral truth, again, does not admit the exact 
treatment of physical science. As a popular book of moral and 
religious truth, the Bible can be treated only in its great prin- 
ciples and features. When all has been said, there will be ample 
room for the exercise of moral judgment and feeling. Men may 
disbelieve, if such be their spirit. There are few thoughtful men, per- 
haps, whom the questions raised by materialistic and sceptical philosoph 
do not make anxious; there are few who will candidly read Canon Liddon’s 
masterly reasonings who will not feel assured by them; and whom 
the conviction will not possess, that, as heretofore against all the older 
forms of infidel attack, so against its modern forms, Christianity is im- 
pregnable. For ourselves we have read this little volume through with 
an avidity that would not permit us to putit down. If it is does not say 
everything that the argument demands, it says enough to make it a 
valuable repertory of reasons for perplexed minds. From our hearts 
we thank Canon Tiddon for the assurance that it will carry to thousands, 
that the saying of the Divine Lord still holds true, and that against His 
Church, built upon the rock, the gates of Hades shall not prevail. 
While fervid ratiocination, argument on fire, latent metaphysic, appeal- 
ing to the conscience and heart through the intellect reason, is 
Canon Liddon’s characteristic as a preacher, whatever the theme or the 
occasion, Dr. Raleigh’s sermons, although equally perfect in their way, 
have not a trace of these qualities. There is not a doctrinal discussion 
in this volume. They deal exclusively with the practical religious life, and 
chiefly with the sentiment of it. We might indeed urge that theology 
is not only the scientific basis of the religious life, but that thoughts 
about the problems which theology professes to solve are among the most 
intense practical experiences of most religious lives. We do not believe 
much in the illiterate indolent excuse that we sometimes hear, that men 
of business are too much absorbed in the worldly pursuits of life to think 
much or care much about the great truths that theological science treats 
of, and that, so long as they get sentimental religious comfort and prac- 
tical ethical teaching they get all the religious ministry that they desire 
or need. Human experience, as well as human intelligence, protest 
against such an abnegation, as also does almost every page of Scripture. 
The religious life is a very shallow and precarious thing, that does not 
root both its feelings and its ethics in an intelligent apprehension and a 
rational conviction of great theological truths. We undervalue, perhaps, 


the metaphysical exercise and eagerness of even the commonest class of 
minds. Dr. Raleigh assumes these ; but he deals with the sentiment, the 
affections, and the spiritual experiences of men in a way, the reality, 
tenderness, beauty, and charm of which is not often surpassed. His ser- 
mons are a uniform strain of consolation to weary and sorrowful men. 
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The supreme gospel of God’s tender loye and care is reiterated, in never- 
wearying forms of beauty and richness. There is a depth of religious 
sensibility, a power and rest of holy peace in his preaching which is 
redolent of the last great discourse of the Master; and sometimes there 
are glimpses of spiritual insight which to believing hearts are truer than 
allreasoning. The literary form of the sermons is very beautiful. They 
contain but little rhetoric or passion—we are never carried away by 
great fervours, but every sentence indicates an exquisite esthetic taste, 
and a lingering, loving use of the file ; and, strange to say, the /abor lime 
ouly adds to the simplicity and spiritual force of the preaching; while 
the whole is pointed by a quiet, pervasive, penetrating, common sense, 
which brings The teaching home to our business and bosom. ‘There is a 

reat charm and a great power in such preaching. .It is distinctively 
Dr. Raleigh’s own, and he is a master in it. 

Mr. Haweis deals with various speculative questions of theday. His 
themes are, ‘The Liberal Clergy,’ ‘the Idea of God,’ ‘ The Science of 
God,’ ‘The Character of Christianity, ‘The Ethics of Christianity,’ 
‘The Essence of the Bible,’ ‘The Doctrine of the Bible,’ ‘The Trinity 
and Original Sin,’ ‘ Predestination and the Church,’ ‘The Lord’s Day,’ 
‘Preaching,’ ‘Pleasure,’ ‘Sacrifice, ‘The Law of Progress,’ ‘In 
Memoriam ’—(F. D. Maurice.) Mr. Haweis’s method excites appre- 
hensions. ‘The present volume consists of shorthand reports of several 
‘extempore sermons. Some of them, like the Introductory one, stand 
‘nearly verbatim as delivered; whilst others have been more or legs 
‘ modified.’ ‘ Most of them,’ he tells us, ‘ were preached without notes, 
‘ whilst several were reported without a view to publication.’ ‘The result 
is not merely a roughness, but an incongruousness, in the volume, which 
we scarcely know how to deal with. There are excellencies which 
demand very high praise, and defects which would justify very severe 
criticism; and this in respect both of matter and manner. Discourses 
relating to the highest themes, treated in a strong metaphysical way, 
are bound up with loose, garrulous addresses, such as occur in the latter 
part of the volume, that might well bave been spared. The same incon- 
gruity marked Mr. Haweis’s preyious volume on ‘ Musie and Morals,’ 
and elicited almost contrasted criticisms. Is it an intellectual ‘ fault 
such as is not uncommon among ‘clever’ men; or is it the result of an 
ad captandum habit, which the pressure of London life sadly tends to 

roduce in preachersP It is greatiy to be regretted that Mr. Iaweis 
as not reduced the bylk of his volume and improved its quality. So 
much of his thinking is vigorous, intelligent, and broad, that it would 
amply have repaid a few months’ labour in readjusting and polishing it. 
It is so good that it ought to be a good deal better. As with the thought 
so with the style; it is full of incongruitics. Its general expression of 
more metaphysical trains of thought is yery remarkable, for extem- 
poraneous address; but it abounds in colloquialisms, repetitions, coarse- 
nesses, and, we must add, egotisms, not to say dogmatisms, which are not 
pleasant. Some of them, we think, must spring from lack of refined 
feeling, but many of them would no doubt have been removed, bad 
Mr. Haweis written out his reported sermons. Surely this is due to 
the public as well as to himself. We always feel injured when a man 
who has anything to say publishes a book of extemporary speech. It 
may be right enough to preach extemporary serinous, and to justify if 
from his own experience in the somewhat egotisties] and Bed tes wa 
that Mr. Haweis does ; but it is hardly respectful tu publish a book of Pain 4 
under the title ‘Thoughts for the Times.’ We hope that Mr. Haweis 
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has not attained to the foolish self-estimate of some men who think that 
everything that falls from their lips in spepking is good enough to be 
panes. The warnings given him by critics of his former book, have 

ardly received the practical recognition that, for his own sake as well 
as ours, they deserved. 

_ Having said this much in depreciation, let us give a hearty commenda- 
tion to the strength, freedom, and generous sympathies of the better 
elements of the volume. Like Canon Liddon, Mr. Haweis deals with 
some of the forms of scientific and philosophical scepticism, and if not 
with equal completeness of patient thinking, with, perhaps, greater force 
of rough thinking. He has evidently read and thought much about the 
tendencies of modern thought; and in his two discourses on the ‘ Idea’ 
and the ‘Science’ of God, and especially in his theory of a ‘ God- 
consciousness,’ as lying deeper and broader than any thinkable concep- 
tion of God, he has gone to the root of the matter. 

As a disciple of Mr. Maurice, Mr. Haweis pronounced a loving 
‘In Memoriam’ on his death. We can forgive the somewhat exaggerated 
rhetoric, extemporancous, we suppose, in which he acknowledges his 
obligations to the grand old prophet :—‘ All that I know of theology, all 
‘that I ever felt to be true about religion, I owe to Mr. Maurice ’— 
a poor compliment to both the Bible, other theologians, and himself—as 
the unstinted offering of affection; but it is also an illustration of that 
lack of discrimination, that disregard of the god ‘Terminus,’ which to 
thoughtful men neutralizes so much that irr. Haweis says. Mr. 
Haweis is, of course, a broad Churchman. Necessarily in his rejection 
of both High-Church theories and ultra-doctrines, we have much sym- 
pathy with him. But here again he goes to an extreme to which we 
cannot follow him. His doctrine of Christ is singularly meagre ; a kind 
of diluted Sabellianism, e.g., ‘Although thus a man amongst men, he 
‘ was, nevertheless, so intimately associated with the Spirit of the Divine 
‘ Being, as to represent God only as God could be represented to man, 
*i.e., through man. Much more than this I don’t know, and so I cannot 
‘dogmatise after the fashion of the schoolmen’ (p. 82). Mr. Haweis’s 
notions of the State Church are liberal cea like Mr. Maurice, 
he reflects upon the fathers of the English Church many opinions of 
which they were certainly very unconscious. To Nonconformists it 
will be a marvel how, having gone so far, he does not feel compelled to 
go farther. 

Perhaps the best feature of the volume is its intensity, the earnest- 
ness and passion with which Mr. Haweis delivers his message. Criti 
cism and taste may have much to find fault with in these sermons, but 
they have the great redeeming virtue of yearning religious solicitude 
and sympathy. We are thankful to recognise in any Church so faithful 
and fearless and earnest a preacher of the Gospel of Christ. 


Puritan Theology ; or Law, Grace, and Truth: being Discourses 
Polemical, Practical, and Historical. With a Prefatory Letter 
to the Rev. Robert Elder, D.D. In two volumes. By 
Grorce Macaunay, Minister of the Free Church, Old 
Kilpatrick. Francis Oar and Sons. 1872. 

These volumes exhale throughout, the Puritan theology of law, grace, 
and truth. The first volume is occupied with a controversial setting forth 
of the contrast between the old theology and the new. The new light 
thrown by the nineteenth century divines is ‘ graceless, truthless, aud 
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‘irreverent ;’ ‘it leaves a man perplexed in the face of duty, unarmed 
‘ before temptation, comfortless in the time of sorrow, uncertain and full 
‘of doubt in the prospect of death, judgment, and eternity.’ The author 
proceeds to compare ‘rationalism and revelation.’ He asserts that there 
1s a common standpoint for the two, in the fundamental articles of their 
faith. We wish he were nearer the truth in his statement than he is. 
We fear he goes rather too far in saying that ‘Faith (1) in God 
‘ (2) as the ruler of the universe in general, and (3) the framer of human 
‘destiny in particular,’ constitutes the three articles of the creed of 
rationalism. It depends largely with whom he elects to take up the 
cudgels. He uses, however, these three positions of ‘the rationalist’ as 
a clever argumentum ad hominem to refute the ‘dagmaphobia’ of an 
Sanothetions Mr. Windrush, and endeavours to show that the acceptance 
of these great mysteries of natural religion deprives the rationalist of the 
right to refuse other dogmas on the ground of their mysteriousness. The 
‘ omissions of rationalism ’ are handled with a firm hand, and Mr. Voysey’s 

ositions are frequently referred to,as though they were of some importance 
in the development of modern scepticism. Mr. Voysey’s lectures receive 
throughout these dissertations an inordinate amount of consideration. 
It would have been more to the purpose if Mr. Macaulay had attempted 
to grapple with the deliberate judgments of more learned, consistent, and 
representative men. The treatment of specific doctrines like those of sin, 
of the atonement, of the divinity of Christ, is somewhat hurried and 
dogmatic. Mr. Macaulay sets forth in a form that is free from the gross 
travesties of their opponents the evangelical theology of these great 
dogmata, and frequently with justice ames, Where is the ground for the 
angry denunciation of the critics? He makes much use of the powers of 
his rhetoric, and his style is rather discursive than logical. The perfer- 
vidum ingenium Scotorum is conspicuous throughout. He waves the old 
standards high, and bids them catch the breezes of his eloquence, rather 
than makes any attempt to reconstruct them, or even to show the 

rocess of their original construction. The lengthened discourse on 
inspiration maintains the verbal inspiration of Scripture without meeting 
the grave difficulties of detail that beset that hypothesis, and involves 
concessions that others at least may expand into what we believe is a 
more trustworthy theory. The discourses on Baptism advance nothing 
that is new, though our author lays stress on the thoroughly sound 
position that baptism with water could not have been originally the means 
of the grace of regeneration, because, since it was obviously an expres- 
sion of faith and of repentance, regeneration by the Spirit must have 
taken place before it was administered. 

He then endeavours to establish the anti-christian character of the 
‘Roman apostasy,’ and allows ‘an outbreak of feeling iong pent up’ with 
reference to the Scottish martyrs to occupy rather more service than is con- 
venient in a work of controversial divinity. Romanism is ‘ tried by the ten 
‘commandments.’ The first commandment is broken by the adoration of 
Mary, Joseph, and other saints, by the idolatry of the mass, &c., and so 
on through ‘the ten,’ distributing with considerable ingenuity and skill 
the main errors of Rome under these headings. He then comes to 
the history of the Reformation in England; gives Dean Stanley some 
powerful rubs; declares, ‘as one of the bishops of the Scottish Pres- 
‘ byterian Church, that he refuses to accept him as the interpreter of his 
‘ordination law ; that Robertson the historian, Scott the novelist, and 
‘Burns the poet, with prophetic Carlyle, do not represent the men who 
‘have given to Scotland, or the Church in Scotland, its distinctive charac- 
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‘teristics.’ ‘I can highly appreciate (says he) the Dean’s own writings, 
‘which are as familiar to me as my catechism, without counting the Dean 
‘anything more than a wandering adventurer in theology.’ We will not 
stay now to examine Mr. Macaulay’s reading of Scottish history. He 
writes discursively, with a facile and fervent pen, with an intense 
conviction of being in the right, and with not a little dry humour. 

The second volume consists of sermons of enormous length and com- 

lexity of arrangement, amounting to dissertations on practical and 
Romilstic theology, which remind us, in more ways than one, of the 
spirit and method of the Puritan divines. A good specimen of these 
oo aaa is the laborious exposition of ‘the transforming efficacy of 
faith. 
- Adam’s Disobedience and its Results in Relation to Mankind as 
shown in Scripture. By J. W. Frower. Second Edition. 
Williams and Norgate. 1871. 


There is much in this volume that is worthy of the heartiest commen- 
dation. Although we find it impossible to endorse its central idea, and 
we differ from many of its conclusions, yet its purpose is so noble and its 
tone so reverent that we rejoice to give it a sincere welcome. Mr. Flower 
assails one of the most venerable articles of the Church’s creed. He 
repudiates the commonly received doctrine that the first man was made 
morally superior to his descendants, or that his sin has in any direct 
manner influenced their character or destiny. The argument is pro- 
fessedly founded on unprejudiced interpretations of Scripture. We give 
the writer’s own description of his work. ‘ My belief is, and the design 
‘ of the present work is an attempt to show, that when considered apart 
‘ from sectarian prejudices and the influence of traditionary beliefs on the 
‘one -hand, and on the other from the metaphysical speculations and 
‘ theories, the opinions of which I have to speak will be found destitute 
‘of that Scriptural authority upon which they are usually supposed to 
‘rest, and upon which alone all our opinions as to the dealings of the 
‘ Creator with his creatures ought to be founded, that they are for the 
‘ most part derived from the teachings of St. Augustine rather than from 
‘ those of St. Paul.’ This calm judicial spirit of investigation is retained 
throughout. We have found no trace of that coarse and vulgar antagonism 
which so frequently mars the works of men who enter upon theological 
discussions from the heterodox side. The full value, authority, and 
excellence of the Scriptures are acknowledged, and the question is argued 
not from an anthropological or psychological side, but purely as a 
matter of revelation. It is also worthy of remark that on other points 
Mr. Flower appears in entire accord with the common beliefs of Christen- 
dom. For instance, he says, ‘whether we accept or reject the opinions 
‘ that a sinful nature is capable of transmission from father to son, and that 
‘ the guilt of Adam’s sin is visited — his descendants, we must equally 
‘hold the universality of sin, as well as its hatefulness (to use the most 
‘ appropriate expression which our language affords) in the sight of God ; 
‘ and we must also hold the inability of man to work out his salvation by 
‘ his own unaided efforts, and consequently the indispensable need of the 
‘ Holy Spirit’s influence, and of that justification and sanctification which 
‘can only be attained by repentance and faith in the merits and atone- 
‘ment of the Redeemer.’ Some curiosity is naturally excited to see how 
aman who rejects, what for centuries has been held as a fundamental 
truth, can yet retain other truths which appear so intimately, if not 
vitally, associated with it. The first portion of the volume is devoted to 
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an attempt to show that the death which Adam suffered for his sin was 
not physical but spiritual, and though he endured the former there was 
no penal element in it. The chief interest, however, centres in the 
chapters on ‘The Imputation of Adam’s Guilt,’ a subject necessarily 
difficult, and made more so by the strange and contradictory theories of 
speculative theologians. Of these Mr. Flower proves himself an acute 
critic, but the inference he draws from their existence is, we think, 
erroneous. He says, ‘The circumstance that so many different and 
* conflicting conclusions with reference to this doctrine should have been 
‘ drawn from the same premises affords no slight ground for rejecting it 
‘as destitute of any certain warran: from Scripture, even if not opposed 
* to it.” Apply this canon to all the received doctrines of the church and 
what will be left? Hardly one willremain. ‘The truer inference is that 
beneath the differences lies a truth either too mystcrious or vast for the 
human intellect to define, and the attempt to formulate that truth in 
human words has produced apparent contradiction. While our author 
is exccedingly clever and ingenious in discovering and exposing the weak 

oints of a theory, he becomes extremely unsatisfactory when offering 

is own explanations. The truth is, that Mr. Flower is a better critic 
than expositor. Take for instance the manner in which he deals with 
the statements of the Apostle Paul. Feeling that the literal interpreta- 
tion of the 5th chapter of his Epistle to the Romans would involve the 
doctrine against which he is arguing, our author gets out of the difficulty 
by criticising the characteristics of Paul’s style ; and as he had ‘a fervid 
imagination,’ used metaphorical language, and was on the search for illus- 
trations, we are to believe that ‘ what he said concerning the first man may 
* be accepted as the hyperbolical expressions of the rheiorician rather 
* than as the calm and unimpassioned enunciation of a doctrinal truth.’ 
Thus the contrast of Adam with Christ in the well-known passage is 
purely illustrative. We confess ourselves amazed at the coolness with 
which it is taken for granted that Paul dragged in an illustration which 
we are told was inadequate and false. A wrong is done both to the 
intellectual skill of the Apostle and to the power of the Divine Spirit. 
Under such a system of interpretation every inconvenient doctrine may 
be resolved into a false metaphor, ‘a rhetorical artifice.’ The striking 
and elaborated contrasts of Adam with Christ, contained in Romans 5th, 
appear to us more than arbitrary illustrations, they express facts. There 
was a relationship of Adam to humanity even as there was a relationship 
between Christ and humanity. One half of the meaning is gone from 
Paul’s words when this is denied. But this is the very pith of the dis- 
cussion, and the writer displays the essential weakness of his position 
when he is compelled to resort to such an unsatisfactory expedient. A 
similar failure to construct a positive argument is seen in the meagre 
explanation which Mr. Flower gives of a fact which he starts with 
admitting, viz., ‘the universality of sin.’ He gives no adequate cause 
for the common degradation of humanity. It is not enough to declare 
that the same influences which led to the fall of Adam operate powerfully 
through all the ages and produce similar results on his descendants. 
The mystery thickens by such an explanation. We could wish that the 
writer had dealt with this question more Jargely and profoundly, for this 
is the problem to be solved before we reject the doctrine of inherited 
evil. The old belief does in a measure account for indisputable facts ; 


* the condition of humanity implies some such doctrine, the laws of psy cho- 


logy seem to us in harmony with it, and so we refuse to surrender an 
adequate for an inadequate cause. The volume has its own value and will 
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suggest much that is novel. It shows considerable care and extensive 
theological research. 


The Sacrifice for Sin, as Revealed in the Law and the Gospel; 
with a Critical Examination of Certain Modern Views. By 


J. M. Denniston, M.A. Longmans, Green, Reader, and 
Dyer. 1872. 


Mr. Denniston seems to anticipate for his work an ungenial reception, 
for he refers to the possibility of his being met by sneers and reproaches. 
This fear has imparted a tone of hardness to some of his sentiments, and 
thrown him into an unnecessary attitude of resolute antagonism to his 
supposed opponents and depreciators. We regret this, inasmuch as the 
doctrines which he discusses demand a hallowed serenity of temper if 
they are to be expounded with any profit. The book is written to uphold 
the orthodox theory of the Atonement, as being an act of substitution, 
and with that is combined the now popular theory of possible annihila- 
tion. What these have to do with each other Mr. Denniston explains. 
He says two vital questions are, ‘ What penalty, if any, has been attached 
‘ by the Divine Governor to sin? and what has the Saviour’s death done 
‘for its removal? ‘The first of these questions we find answered in the 

word “ Death;”’—taking that in the Scriptural sense of “ cutting off” or 
‘blotting out” from among the living. The second finds its answer in 
‘ the multiplied views, statements, or references which we can sum up 
‘only in the expressions “instead of” or “substitution.” It is from 
‘ the conviction that the latter of these vital truths cannot be properly 
‘ represented, except in its connection with the other that the book has 
‘sprung. We do not propose to follow the author through his succes- 
sive chapters. In dealing with the first portion on ‘ Penalty ’ he traverses 
ground made exceedingly familiar by modern controversialists, and we 
think adds nothing essentially new to the discussion. Several chapters 
give a general resumé of the argument for substitution as drawn from 
Old Testament sacrifices, and these are followed by others on the testi- 
mony of Christ and His Apostles. In controverting the modern theories 
he now and again makes a successful point, but we think that he is so 
tenaciously convinced of the truth of the side which he himself has 
espoused that he cannot see the elements of truth contained in other 
men’s views. Much that he denies is not, when calmly and candidly 
regarded, contradictory to the theory of substitution, but complementary. 
The doctrine is many-sided, and we are not without hope that some large- 
hearted, divinely-gitted theologian will arise who shall weld all the 
various truths into one grand harmenious whole. ‘This book is the 
result of much study, and though hard by its very vigour, deserves 
careful consideration. 


Discussions and Arguments on Various Subjects. By Joun 
Hexry Newnan, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
London: Basil Montagu Pickering. 1872. 


With all Dr. Newman’s great intellectual power, and varied intellee- 
tual qualities, and multifarious knowledge, and fresh and acute thinking, 
he produces upon us the impression of inexactness and impulsiveness. 
He is over-subtle in his processes, and indicates too much of the advocate 
justifying foregone conclusions, at which he has arrived by some other 
process than that of reason. Although consciously and manifestly the 
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sincerest of men, and although in method — a he is essen- 
tially a casuist ; we never feel safe on the ground which he traverses, 
we feel that owing to the peculiar antecedent conditions of his mind, 
evidence does not present itself to him as it does to ordinary men, that 
he is ever peace seeking by subtle mental processes to manipulate 
it, and to justify the conclusions to which it has led him. 

A striking illustration is furnished by the series of papers on the 
Structure of the Bible. Selecting a series of double references in the 
Bible, one of which alone would fail to convey the entire truth, or even 
be a presumption against it, Dr. Newman argues for the acceptance of 
certain clerical dogmas, upon the same ground ;—the dogma of Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice, for instance, which he says may be true, and ought to be 
accepted as true in virtue of its tradition, although the Scriptures 
are silent about it, and even speak of the Lord’s Supper in a way that 
is a presumption against it. Dr. Newman fails to see that, even admit- 
ting the solidity of his analogy, it at the utmost establishes only a 
negative conclusion. If urged in favour of a positive conclusion it proves 
too much, and would justify any tradition, or even supposition. The 
parallel, moreover, can hardly be applied to matters such as this which 
are fundamental to faith. If the New Testament so far fail in its 
teaching as to permit upon such matters conclusions that are vitally 
erroneous or defective, of what value is it? Then there are the questions 
what is the Church and what are its traditions which Dr. Newman quietly 
ignores? While, therefore, the ingenuity and freshness of what he 
writes must always excite interest, the simple reader feels puzzled, and 
the acute reader unsafe ; we feel as if in the hands of an amazingly clever 
casuist, who, if we do not look after the logic, very sharply, will prove 
on black is white in no time, or that a stone wall is demonstrably only 
an idea. 

This volume contains six reprints, the first from the British Magazine. 
It is a discussion carried on by two speculative Anglicans who aim at 
giving vitality to their Church, the one by uniting it to the Roman See, 
the other by developing a nineteenth century Anglo-Catholicism. At 
the end the question, ‘ How to accomplish it?’ remains unsolved. Dr. 
Newman has not, as in some of his reprints, added a note expressing his 
present view as a Romanist of the subject discussed. We presume his 
answer would be, it cannot be accomplished. If you want to be Catholic 
you must be Roman Catholic. Anglo- or any other kind of Catholicism, 
is one of the things which cannot be. ‘The second and third papers, bear- 
ing the titles of the ‘ Patristical Idea of Antichrist,’ and ‘ Holy Scripture 
in its relation to the Catholic Creed,’ are mere republications of Nos. 83 
and 85 of the ‘ Tracts for the Times.’ To the former is added a postscript 
containing a remarkable passage in a letter of Bishop Horsley’s, written 
before the beginning of this century, and which certainly exhibits in one 
instance a shrewd forecasting of events. Speaking of the reduction of 
the Church on earth in its apparent numbers by the open desertion of 
the powers of the world, ‘ This desertion,’ he says, ‘will begin in a pro- 
‘fessed indifference to any particular form of Christianity, under the 
* pretence of universal toleration, which toleration will proceed from no 
‘ true spirit of charity and forbearance, but from a design to undermine 
‘ Christianity by multiplying and encouraging sectaries. The pretended 
‘ toleration will go far beyond a just toleration, even as it regards the 
‘ different sects of Christians. For governments will pretend an indiffer- 
* ence to all, and will give a protection in preference to none. Allestablish- 
* ments will be laid aside.’ The other of these reprinted tracts is the one 
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enunciating the argument afterwards given at greater length in thie 
author’s ‘ Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine,’ and which 
is thus stated by him—‘If we are candid, we shall be forced to allow 
‘that there is no system, no creed, no doctrine at all lucidly and 
‘ explicitly set forth in Scripture; and thus we are brought to the result, 
‘ that if we will not seek for revealed truth under the surface of Scrip- 
‘ture, we must either give up seeking for it, or must seek for it in 
‘ tradition ; we must become Latitudinarians or Roman Catholics.’ Dr. 
Newman conceiving ‘ Latitudinarianism to be quite out of the question 
‘ with every serious mind,’ has logically followed out his principle to its 
result and become a Romanist. Those who are content to take the 
simple volume of Scripture as their rule and guide escape from this 
dilemma : as he himself has truly said elsewhere, ‘ Ultra-Protestantism 
can never be corrupted into Popery.’ The fourth paper reappears at a 
time when the controversy which gave rise to it again troubles the public 
mind. It is a reprint of Dr. Newman’s letters to the Times, under the 
signature ‘Catholicus’ on ‘The Tamworth Reading Room.’ It is a 
series of strictures on a speech made by Sir Robert Peel at the opening 
of areading room in Tamworth. The ground of the severe censures 
heaped on the great statesman is his having utiered opinions on the 
value of secular education like, if not the same as, those of Lord 
Brougham. Their spirit may be judged from the following extract :— 
‘It is, indeed, most melancholy to see so sober and experienced a man 
‘ practising the antics of one of the wildest performers of this wild age ; 
‘and taking off the tone, manner, and gestures of the versatile ex- 
‘ Chancellor with a versatility almost equal to his own.’ 

The last two papers are of more recent date, and have been written since 
Dr. Newman’s development into Komanism; of these, the first, entitled 
‘Who’s to Blame?’ came out originally in letters to the editor of the 
Catholic Standard ; and it is interesting, because, so far as we know, it 
is the only purely political writing of its author. Its thesis is, that the 
British Constitution is admirably adapted for peace but not for war, and 
the practical teaching deduced from the breakdown of our military 
officialism in the Crimean war (these letters were written in the spring 
of 1855) is, ‘that the sooner we know our capabilities and our true 
‘ mission among the nations of the éarth, and get back into a state of 
‘ peace, in which we are really and truly great, the better for us.’ In 
his ‘ Apologia’ Dr. Newman has famuiliarised us with his meihod of 
controversy ; with much candour he has told us how ‘ he is not unwilling 
‘to draw opponents step by step to the brink of some intellectual absur- 
‘ dity, and to leave them to get back as they can ;’ that ‘he uses irony in 
‘ conversation, when matter-of-fact men will not see what he means.’ 
We by no means feel sure whether we are to take these letters as an 
ironical disparagement of Englishmen and institutions, or whether they 
are a sober and serious statement of the manner in which they are 
regarded by a Romanized Englishman. With whatever design written, 
they are worth reading for the clear and forcible exposition they contain 
of the strength and weakness of Free Government. 

The closing paper in the volume, entitled ‘An Internal Argument for 
‘Christianity,’ is a reprint from The Month of a review of ‘ Ecce Homo.’ 
lis dealing with that book, which it pronounces to be ‘remarkable be- 
cause it has excited remark,’ is such as might be expected from one who 
has told us ‘ that from the age of fifteen dogma has been the fundamental 
principle of my religion: I know no other religion,’ and does not call 
for special remark. 
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Contemporary Literature. 


Eight Lectures on Miracles: Preached before the University of 
Oaford in the Year 1865, on the Foundation of the late 
Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By J.B. Mozixy, D.D. Third 
Edition. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


In his preface to the third and cheaper edition of his important work, 
Dr. Mozley discusses the conditional estimate of evidence arising from 
the idiosyneracy of the student; and with characteristic candour admits 
the perfect sincerity with which, through their antecedent experience, 
some will reject evidence which to others is conclusive proof. 

In his preface to the second edition Dr. Mozley examined various 
suggestions which sought to mediate between the volition of the miracle- 
worker and invariable law, such as ‘the supremacy of a higher law of 
the Divine Power over the subordinate laws of visible nature ;’ Bishop 
Butler’s imaginary hypothesis, that in other worlds miraculous dispensa- 
tions may be going on; and Mr. Babbage’s exceptional interference by 
law—all of which he summarily and justly rejects. Attempts like this, 
and like that of the Duke of Argyll to modify miracle by law must from 
their very nature be unsatisfactory. Just so far as miracle is law it is 
worthless as miracle. ‘here is no medium between the absolute volition 
of the miracle-worker and the absolute prohibition of it. 

It is a hopeful sign that Dr. Mozley’s book has reached a third edition. 
Notwithstanding some defects of structure which somewhat confuse the 
argument, it is the most subtle and suggestive treatise on the nature 
of miracles accessible to the English student. But why is not a full 
index given? The mere titles of chapters are not enough for the 
practical use of a book like this. 


The Doctrine of Christ developed by the Aposties : A Treatise on 
the Offices of the Redeemer, and the Doxology of the Redeemed. 
By Epwarp Sreanr, D.D. Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas. 


Dr. Steane here embodies some of the ministrations of his forty years’ 
pastorate ; his recovered health having happily enabled him to construct 
their fragmentary forms into something like a connected treatise. Like 
many elder ministers he fancies that ‘the present are times in which an 
‘incipient departure from sound doctrine may be perceived, anda ten- 
‘ dency to relax rather than to fortify and corroborate the faith.’ We do 
not share the apprehension—we think that the changes which disquiet 
men whose ‘form of sound words’ has long been fixed, and which have, 
in every age, elicited forebodings of alarm, are changes in the mould 
rather than in the substance of divine truth. Heresies there are, and 
always have been, and these too assume new forms in successive genera- 
tions. In our own they lie very near to truth on the one hand, and 
diametrically contradict it on the other. But there isa heart of faith 
and religiousness, true and fervent; as far, we think, transcending that 
of previous times, as advancing light and accumulating motive demand 
that it should. Dr. Pye-Smith himself, to whom Dr. Steane appeals, was, 
in his day, thought to be of very doubtful orthodoxy on some points. 

Nevertheless we are glad to receive from Dr. Steane an exposition of 
the great central ideas of the Redeemer’s character and mission in the 
forms of his earlier days; and the ability and exquisite Christian charity 
and courtesy with which it is written, demand a very high tribute of 
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praise. Dr. Steanc arranges his thoughts about the Redeemer under the 
three old theological heads, indicative of his great offices—‘ Prophet,’ 
‘Priest,’ and ‘King.’ Under each a number of sections expository of 
its functions is given. Thus, after a short historical sketch of the Pro- 
hetical office, its design is set forth under three heads—Prediction, 
evelation, and Vindication of Religion and Morality. The qualifica- 
tions for it also furnish three sections—viz., Divine Commission, Inspi- 
ration, and Supernatural Endowment. Then the ‘ Supplementary 
Work of the Paraclete;’ His personality and unction, His first and 
subsequent disclosures of truth, His ‘abiding with us for ever,’ &c., are 
discussed. Thus in the orderly way of an academic system, Dr. Steane 
traverses the domain of Evangelical theology, touching a hundred 
momentous topics, generally with as much wisdom as succinctness ; and, 
of course, in the spirit of Conservative orthodoxy, according to the 
school of Wardlaw, Fuller, and Pye-Smith. His style is chaste and 
clear, and sometimes rises to the dignity of mild eloquence. His spirit 
is devout and loving. Many will find refreshment and delight in his 
book, which, in a modern form, reproduces the grand old theology of the 
Calvinistic Puritans. 


Revelation in Progress from Adam to Malachi: A Series of Bible 
Studies. By the Rev. J. H. Trrcoms, M.A. Religious 
Tract Society. 


Mr. Titcomb’s object is best stated by himself. ‘It is to review the 
‘books of the Old Testament from this especial standpoint (of their 
‘ organic unity), analysing and commenting upon them as containing a 
‘series of gradual and progressive revelations, which, while given from 
‘the time of Adam to that of Malachi, under every variety of circum- 
‘ stance, were yet marked by an organic unity of purpose which histori- 
‘ cally culminated in Christianity, and in it alone found their true union 
‘and fulfilment.’ Mr. Titcomb is hardly correct in saying that ‘for 
‘the most part the Bible has been treated as one revelation of equal 
* breadth and brightness.’ This is hardly true even of popular preachers, 
certainly of no theologian who has any pretension to the name. At the 
same time there has always been a strong tendency to interpret the Old 
Testament by the reflected lights of the New, rather than in its strict 
historical lights and developments. The recognition of the prophecy 
has sadly confused the history, and thus many interesting and precious 
lessons, as well as many important evidences, have been lost. 

Mr. Titcomb justly claims credit for the most formal and complete 
attempt to discriminate this development hitherto made, and hissuccess has 
been considerable. It is a task of much difficulty, demanding great critical 
discernment and sobriety. The evil to which the writer is prone, an 
which Mr. Titcomb has not wholly avoided, is the over-accumulation of 
details, which confuse, rather than aid, the perception of developing 
thought. Itis very difficult to estimate the precise amount of theolo- 
gical knowledge possessed at any one given period; written records are 
a very inadequate measure of it. Mr. Titeomb is somewhat over- 
powered by his material, and fails to group and mould it as much as 
might be. For instance, he falls far short of the vigorous masterly 
handling of Mr. Bernard’s analogous work, ‘The Progress of Doctrine 
in the New Testament.’ His thought lacks depth and philosophy, and 
tends to analysis rather than to synthesis. But it is ungracious when 
he has done much well, to demur because he has not done more. 
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The Garden and the City ; with other Contrasts and Parallels of 
Scripture. By Rev. Macmitian, LL.D. Smith, 
Elder and Co. 


The Ministry of Nature. By Rev. Macminian. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Flowers and Gardens: Notes on Plant Beauty. By a Mepica. 
Man. Strahan and Co. 


Dr. Macmillan is a man of fertile imagination, and abounds in 
metaphors, illustrations, and parallels. He has, moreover, considerable 
acquaintance with scientific matters, and he uses the phenomena of 
nature very profusely in illustrating moral truths and principles, and in 
this he only recognizes the unity of the Divine ‘aied, the fount of all 
material and moral things. Buta mind and a method such as this expose 
a writer to great perils. The analogy between material phenomena and 
laws, and moral and spiritual principles, is necessarily only partial, and 
too exuberant an imagination may easily exaggerate interesting truth 
into absurdity. Again, illustrative analogy is liable to be regarded as 
equivalent to logical and scientific demonstration ; resemblances are not 
necessarily proofs of a common origin; their degree and character deter- 
mine whether they are or not. Dr. Macmillan has not escaped these 

erils. He has thought to refute sceptical reasoning by a metaphor. 

is imagination sometimes gets the better of his logical reason. It 
colours the surface of difficulties, when their roots should be patiently 
dug out. Sceptical science would, we think, have but little difficulty in 
carrying some of his positions. He does not, like the late Dr. McCulloch, 
a man, however, of similar mind, examine with caution the cumulative 
proofs that nature affords of the being and attributes of God. At the same 
time making allowance for occasional imaginative excesses, he does 
render to the evidence and illustration of the Divine revelation of spiritual 
truth good and substantial service, and in a style so rich with imagery 
that his books are prose poems in their way ; they glorify both the spiri- 
tual truths illustrated and the natural phenomena which illustrate them, 
and are very delightful reading. ‘lhe first of these volumes consists of 
fourteen Scriptural parallels or contrasts, which we suppose were 

reached as sermons. Their titles indicate their character. ‘The first 
is a contrast between the garden in which man’s probation begun and 
the heavenly city which will consummate it. The second between the 
developed man Adam and the child Jesus. The third between the 
animals saved in the Ark, and the swine destroyed at Gadara. The 
fourth between the burning bush and the fiery furnace; another is 
between the eagle stirring up her nest, and Christ gathering Jerusalem as 
a hen gathers her chickens. Another, between the assumption of Elijah 
and the ascension of Christ. Another, between the Levitical law of meats 
and Peter’s vision at Caesarea. It will be seen how easily the boundar 
between sober reasoning and fanciful analogy may sometimes be passed. 
And yet there is a deep truth in every beauty and harmony, whether 
recognized or not even by writers themselves. The instincts of genius 
often transcend its own conscivusness. When the speaker is the divine 
author of all things, who shall say how profound or subtle the truths 
that are rooted in harmony. The second volume, ‘The Ministry of 
Nature,’ seeks to illustrate spiritual truth as Christ did, by natural 
phenomena. Thus the first chapter is on‘ The Sower,’ the second on 
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‘Fragrance,’ the third on ‘ Leprosy of the House and Garments ;’ another 
on ‘ Thorns ;’ another, adopting an old translation of the word rendered 
‘balm > in J er. Vili. 22, on ‘ Treacle, or Like cures Like ’—a curious dis- 
sertation this on the vo sop of ‘ Therion,’ and the ‘ Similia similibus 
eurantur’ maxim ; another on‘ Feeding on Ashes ;’ another, on ‘Spiritual 
Catharism,’ an ingenious analogy between chemical purification and 
spiritual ; another, on ‘ Winter Leaves,’ &c. 

Dr. Forbes Watson’s volume is as rich in scientific disquisition and 
a beauty as it is tonching in the circumstances of its publica- 
tion. The papers of which it consists were ‘ written during a last illness,’ 
and the pen fell from the hand of the writer after a few sentences of his 
preface, and but two days before he died. The volume gives indications 
of the premature loss of a genius not unlike that of George Wilson, in 
which were combined powers of the keenest scientific analysis, with 
rich imaginative description, the whole inspired by a deep and reve- 
rent piety. If Dr. Forbes Watson’s power of expression were at all 
equal to his power of writing, we have fost in him an eloquent expositor 
of science, who would have been second to no living man. In a series of 
short chapters, written with an eloquence and thoughtfulness worthy of 
Ruskin, he describes a dozen of our common flowers, beginning with 
the snowdrop. Here is a descriptive sentence, ‘One snowdrop has ven- 
‘tured forth, and there it stands, alone in its purity, with drooping head 
‘and petals not unfolded, modest, patient, unobtrusive, yet calm and 
‘ serene, as if assured of victory over storms. The branches of the tree 
‘are naked and dripping, the stoutest plants have hid their blossoms ; 
‘yet this fair one, apparently as tender as a maiden, through some 
‘unseen strength can brave the rigour of the time. We hail it as the 
‘herald of deliverance, the foremost of our long-lost friends. The 
‘ Master of the great earth-ark has sent out His dove to stay with us, 
‘and it tells us that the rest will quietly follow.’ Two chapters on 
gardens, treating of faults in gardening, and on gardeners’ flowers ; and 
two on vegetation, make up one of the most tender and charming little 
volumes we have for a long time read. 


A Dissertation on the Eternal Sonship of Christ. By James Kipp, 
D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, University of Aber- 
deen. New edition, with Introduction by R. 8. Canpiisn, 
D.D. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

It is significant in these days to come across so pure a specimen of 
theology proper. The old Scoto-Irish Professor was not writing a history 
of this great dogma, nor did he ever refer to the philosophic necessities 
which drove the early Church into this profound speculation as a refuge 
from Ditheism and Pantheism; but he handled the question of ‘ the Eternal 
‘ Sonship’ de novo, almost unconscious that he had inherited the phrase. 
Great ingenuity was shown by him in proving the insufficiency of the 
term ‘the Eternal Word’ to describe the nature of Him who is the apxn 
Tis krivews, and also in demonstrating the presence and activity within 
the admitted accuracy of the term Aoyos, of the gravest difficulties that 

resent themselves in conceiving the eternity of the ivos. The charm, 
owever, of the volume consists in the biographical introduction by Dr. 

Candlish. This again is enriched by the genial, even brilliant, portrait 

drawn of Dr. Kidd by Professor Masson. It is rare to meet in these 

days such a magnificent blending of dignity and enthusiasm, of ferocity 
and simplicity, of subtlety and tenderness, of metaphysics and common- 
sense, of sturdy intense evangelical theology with the finest and richest 
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catholic feeling. Mr. Masson’s cabinet portrait of Kidd is worthy of 

comparison with some of the best efforts of Dr. John Brown in a similar 

direction. 

The Poetry of the Hebrew Pentateuch. By the Rev. M. 
Marcotiourn, M.A., LL.D., Ph.D., &. Bagster and 
Sons. 

These essays are written by a Hebrew of the Hebrews, a writer who is 
inflamed with zeal for the sacred tongue. He repeatedly expresses the 
wish that the Queen, in addition to her other onerous duties, would 
direct her attention to the neglect of the Hebrew language by Christian 
ministers, and imitate Henry VIII. by ‘speaking out her mind over the 
crying neglect of this department of Christian théology.’ Owing to an 
imperfect knowledge or utter ignorance of the same, the floodgates of 
scepticism haye lately burst forth with fresh fury; the war-horse of a 
certain theology has been let loose to career with unbridled scope. In 
the preface we are informed that the work was suggested by the Prime 
Minister’s ‘Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age,’ to whom it is 
dedicated. The author says that he determined to do for Moses, Deborah, 
David, Micah, and other heaven-taught bards what Mr. Gladstone has 
done for ‘ the immortal poems of Homer;’ and adds that he feels thank- 
ful ‘ not only for the idea but also for the title, an adaptation of which 
surnames every series of his essays.’ And here, in our opinion, the com- 
parison mustend. The first essay contains a rambling plan for the study 
of Hebrew. The remaining essays treat of the poetic passages found in 
the Pentateuch in the usual Biblical order, except that Dr. Margoliouth, 
instead of beginning with Lamech’s address to his two wives, Adah 
and Zillah, finds earlier traces of poetry in Gen. ii. 28; iii. 10; and 
iv. 6, 7. The treatment of the subject is popular in character, irregular 
and diffuse in style, and without anyclear and definite arrangement of 
matter, as might be expected in a work, fragments of which had alread 
appeared in a ‘ Hebrew Christian monthly.’ There is no grappling wi 
the critical difficulties which beset these poetic passages, their date, 
authorship, and interpretation. There is no discussion of the relation 
of the blessing of Jacob (Gen. lix. 3—27) to the blessing of Moses 
(Deut. xxxiii, 1—24), although they evidently contain many parallel 
a and great similarity of sentiment; nor with the inherent 

ifficulties of the Song ofthe Red Sea (Ex. xv. 1—20), and how it became 

the germ-scheme of all Jewish prophecy. All such discussions he seems 
to attribute to Biblical critics, ignoring the fact that ‘ the conceptions 
‘ which the Divine Spirit presented to the minds of the sacred penmen 
* were omselly perfect in the earliest as well as in the latest times.’ We 
recommend the work to those who are unable to consult more thorough 
and scientific works on the subject. Many of the fragments contained in 
this volume are full of life, fire, energy, and pathos, which are not 
surpassed by the best productions of Greek genius. But they are brief 
and fugitive, compared with the matare songs of the great era of lyric 
poetry ; and we hope that M. Margoliouth’s promised volume on this 
period will not disappoint us. 


The Science of Theology; or, the Order of Universal History, 
established by Scriptural and Historic Data. Illustrated by a 
Chart and Tables. By Rosert Grecory. James Nisbet 
and Co. 1872. 


The author wishes, we believe honestly and devoutly, to throw light 
on Holy Scripture ; and he imagines that he explains the whole history 
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of the world, the philosophy of revelation, the disappearance of the ten 
tribes,their re-appearance in the Anglo-Saxon and other races, the book 
of Job, and the book of the Apocalypse, by an elaborate chronological 
arrangement of events, of modes of government, and principles of polity 
pervading alltime and every nation. The cherubic forms are the symbol 
of a fourfold classification of mankind in every successive period. The 
method of arriving at the periods is original. The five months during 
which Elizabeth the wife of Zacharias *‘ hid herself” consisted of 153 
days, and this period is a most important unit in determining the 
beginning and end of Divine dispensations, and corresponds with the 153 
great fishes that Peter brought to land on a memorable occasion. The 
“three months of days” during which Mary abode with Elizabeth 
represents another important period of years, and if these are added 
together they make ‘247, the number of years comprehended by a 
Jewish cycle.” Going on with the days that elapse from the conception 
of John to the birth of Jesus we have 430 days or years, a period of 
immense moment in Jewish history and the history of the world. It 
would be diffieult to make our readers credit the amazing bewilderment 
of ideas and the crude absurdity which pervade this large and apparently 
elaborate volume. It belongs to a kind of ‘theology’ that may bring 
Biblical science into merited contempt. 


The Days of the Son of Man. A History of the Church in the 
Time of our Lord. By Wituram Lez, D.D. William 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Dr. Lee’s thoughtful little book deserves high commendation. First, 
for the reverent common sense which characterizes its judgments; next, 
for the extensive and careful reading of the best authorities of which it 
is the result; also for its admirable arrangement and lucidity ; and 
lastly, for the succinctness which, without any sacrifice of completeness, 
presents us with a full view of the ministry of our Lord, its conditions, 
characteristics, and results, in so small a compass. The physical, social, 
and religious characteristics of Palestine are first set forth; a compen- 
dium of our Lord’s history follows; then the character and aims of His 
ministry are expounded ; the position and character of the disciples are 
described, and such questions as ‘ the brethren of the Lord, ‘the tradi- 
tions concerning Mary Magdalene,’ &c., summarily discussed; the 
doctrine of Christ, in its harmonies, its progressiveness, and its compass 
is set forth ; the religious institutions of our Lord’s ministry are speci- 
fied, and a summary of the results of it is given, all within the compass 
of some 300 pages. We can only say that the treatment of these 
manifold topics is in the highest degree intelligent and judicious. While 
as a popular summary the book will not supersede the classical authori- 
ties, as a manual for family and school use it is, we think, the very best 
that has come under our notice. 


A Voice from the Back Pews to the Pulpit and Front Seais, in 
answer to‘ What Think ye of Christ?’ By a Back pews- 
MAN. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


We are doubtful, first, whether the ‘ back pewsman’ be really what 
he professes to be—a working artisan, or only ‘a clever simulator; and 
next, whether he be really the bond fide believer that he says oe’ is. That 
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the general aim of the book is to remove from the teachings of the 
Bible the theological accretions that have grown around it is clear 
enough, and that the general spirit of the work is reverent to the resi- 
duum is certain ; but it is very difficult to determine whether this is not 
a mask for a subtle assault upon the substance of Divine revelation itself. 
We very heartily accord with both the avowed aim and the professed 
spirit; but we are at a loss whether to attribute the faults of the result 
to unskilful workmanship or to subtle purpose. Certain it is, that in 
removing what is parasitical, damage has been done to more than the 
epidermis of the truth itself. On the whole we are inclined to think the 
writer honest in his avowed purpose, and to have availed himself simply 
of a legitimate ruse of method. He attributes to theology, poetry, and 
art, great and grievous wrong done to the teaching of Scripture; they 
have, he thinks, brought to it as much as they have found in it. Milton's 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ especially, he thinks responsible for theological con- 
ceptions of the Fall which the narrative does not justify. He states his 
thesis to be ‘To put apove Mitton, anp JEsuUS CHRIST ABOVE 
Pavt.’ The vice of his method is, that he insists upon the narrative 
being taken with solely its contemporaneous lights. He affirms, for 
example, what the history in Genesis teaches, and refuses to accept more, 
ignoring or disallowing the subsequent interpretations of Christ or Paul, 
which is to doom theological science to a stereotype that would be tole- 
rated in no other branch of thought: as well refuse in astronomical 
science to recognise more than the stars taught the Persian magi. 

The book however is a salutary one, and may be read with great ad- 
vantage by those who are not in the habit of bringing traditional inter- 
seep e to the test of primary facts, which is a very different thing 

m disallowing them. It is written with great skill, both mental and 
literary, and is assuredly not the work of a novice. 


Moderne Zweifel am christlichen Glauben fiir ernstlich Siichende 
erortert, von Dr. Tu. Curistiies. (Modern Doubts 
touching the Christian Faith, discussed for Karnest Seekers). 
Bonn: A. Marcus. 1870. 


We ought long ago to have directed the attention of our readers to 
Dr. Christlieb’s able apologetic lectures, distinguished as they are 
by thoroughness, clearness, and force. ‘The volume before us comprises 
lectures, first delivered in London, while the author was German pastor 
there, and then at Friedrichshafen, in Switzerland, but which have been 
revised and considerably expanded. They now form an octavo volume, 
of 628 pages. ‘The contents are divided into eight chapters, under the 
following titles :—I. The Existing Gulf between Culture and Christianity. 
II. Reason and Revelation. I11. Recent Non-Biblical Conceptions of 
God. IV. The Biblical-Christian Conception of God. V. The Modern 
Denial of Miracles. VI. The Modern Miracle-play (wunderschenen) 
Representations of the Life of Jesus. VII. The Modern Denial of the 
Resurrection of Jesus. VIII. The Recent Critical View of Primitive 
Christianity. To our mind Dr. Christlieb’s work is far more valuable 
than the two apologetic treatises of Luthardt, a translation of which was 
published not long ago. It is, however, not quite so popular in its 
character. We should be glad if some one would publish a good trans- 
lation, especially for the sake of the first four and the eighth chapters. 
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The Autobiography of Satan. Edited by Joun R. Bearp, D.D, 
Williams and Norgate. 


Lectures on Satan. By the Rev. Hoppens M‘Rea. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Dr. Beard’s book proceeds on the assumption of a very undesirable 
degree of intimacy, at any rate, with the thoughts, purposes, and methods 
of his hero. We half expected a portrait in the frontispiece, but find only a 
series of symbolical representations. Dr. Beard does not believe in the 
personality of Satan, and seeks to account for the genesis of the idea from 
superstition, fear, and priestcraft. He maintains that the personality of 
Satan is taught neither in the Old Testament nor the New. For Jude, 
being uncanonical, is no Scripture at all; and Dr. Beard hopes the revi- 
sors will remove it as a blot from the Bible. The other Scriptural allu- 
sions are figurative, or bold personifications. The twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew isa ‘series of dramatic scenes.’ In this way the Scriptural 
evidence is disposed of, and Satan is proved to be a creature and image 
of the human mind. Of course the autobiographical structure of Dr. 
Beard’s work leaves ample play for the imagination, of which he has 
fully availed himself. Nevertheless his work is worth reading. It does 
service in demolishing some of the exaggerated fancies which have 
gathered round the idea of Satan’s personality. 

Mr. M‘Rea is an orthodox believer in the devil, and in a series of 
lectures adduces the Scriptural evidence, and stoutly maintains that the 
veracity and authority of the Bible are involved in it. 


The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A New 
Translation. Edited by the Rev. Marcus Dons, M.A. 


Vol. III. Writings in Connection with the Donatist Controversy. 
Translated by the Rev. J. R. Kine, M.A. 


Vol. IV. The Anti-Pelagian Works of St. Augustine. Translated 
b Hormes, D.D. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. and 
. Clark. 


Mr. King prefixes to the Donatist writings of Augustine a sufficient 
account of the schism which gave occasion to them. It arose out of the 
persecution of Diocletian, and out of the attempt of Mensurius, Bishop 
of Carthage, to check the fanatical spirit which led so many Christians to 
court martyrdom. On his death in 311, the election of Cecilianus was 
opposed by the antagonistic party on the ground that his consecration was 
invalid, inasmuch as Felix, Baw of Aptunga, by whom he was conse- 
crated, had been a ¢raditor. They set up as a rival bishop Majorinus, 
who was succeeded in 315 by Donatus. The party had grown strong, 
and appealed to Constantine against Cecilianus—the first appeal in 
matters ecclesiastical to the civil tribunal. The decision was given in 
favour of Cecilianus, and was followed by severe laws against their 
schism, which had the effect of greatly strengthening it, and under 
Donatus it spread widely through Africa. 

Towards the close of the century the controversy attracted the atten- 
tion of Augustine, whom the Donatists had provoked by receiving back 
a deacon of Carthage who had separated himself, and by recognizing as 
valid the baptism administered by his followers. Augustine first published 
his ‘ Alphabetical Psalm,’ setting forth in a popular form the history and 
errors of the Donatists. Next a work on ‘ Baptism,’ now lost; next two 
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books ‘ Agdinst the Party of Donatiis;’ then séven books on ‘ Baptism ;’ 
then a reply in two books to a pamphlet of Petilianus, a Donatist pron 
then a letter to Bonifacius, the Roman Count of Africa, who had sought 
his advice on Donatism. Augustine writes with somewhat of the dog- 
matism of conscious orthodoxy and of conscious argumentative power; 
but his Donatist treatises are not only intrinsically valuable, they 

esént a vivid picture of the times, and throw great light on. the con- 
ition of thought and life in the church. 

The other volume contains five of Augustine’s fifteen treatises on the 
far deeper atd more important Pelagian heresy, a full account of which 
is also given. These treatises, Mr. Holmes thinks, ‘exhibit most of his 
wonderful resources of Christian character.’ The questions discussed 
never lose their living intérest. The doctrines of Pelagius lie at the root 
of all anti-spiritualism, while the scriptural and spiritual argument can 
searcely find an abler champion than Augustine. 

These tivo volumes are the second instalment of Messrs. Clark’s new 
and scholarly edition of Augustine’s works, the first section of their 
Post-Nicene Library. 


Scripture and Nature (two immutable things) testifying to Christ ; 
or, the Analogy between Horticulture and Divine Human- 
Culture, interpreting the highest Spiritual Truths. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1872. 


If the author had been rather less diffuse, and had kept more steadily 
to his main point, this thoughtful tolume would have produced a deeper 
effect. Few péopie have watched the process of grafting or budding, and 
reflected on the previous history of the wild stock and of the precious 
germ insertéd in its bark, without being reminded of the new life intro- 
duced by the grace of God into the barren, degenerate stock of humanity. 
The subsequent treatment of the graft and the stock is full of suggestion 
and rich analogy, with the reception and growth of ‘ the engrafted word.’ 
Our author has devoted a volume to the exposition of this analogy. He 
has brought together with great ingenuity hundreds of Scriptural refer- 
ences to the Divine introduction of the new life into the human race, to the 
liicarnation, to the Atonement, and the Divine life in man, all of which 
receive some frésh light by a horticultural parody. We are afraid that 
the prime text, ‘ make the tree good and its fruit good,’ cannot be twisted 
into the recognition by our Lord of the ingenious art of grafting. Our 
author in this instance seems to be So strack with the possible meaning, 
that he surely ¢antiot have sufficiently attended to the context. It is for 
the Scriptural argument, moreover, unfortunate that the illustration 
which St. Paul finds in Romans xi., for a great dispensational problem in 
the phenomenon of grafting, should be right in the teeth of the law of 
grafting, and as our author observes, should derive its force from being 
‘contrary to nature.’ Yet, though in some respects riding his hobby a 
little too hatd, he has accumulated a vast deal of instructive material, 
and has done soniething to elucidate the rich symbolism of nature, and to 
prove that ‘two immutable things,’ ‘Scripture and Nature,’ are bearing 
testimony to the Christ, the Tree of life, whose ‘leaf-buds are for the 
healing of the nations,’ and in the fine analogy of their respective forces 
are throwing light upon one another. Those who are acquainted with 
the rich vein struck by Mr. Hugh Macmillan in this mine of wealth, 
will find in the present volute a perfectly independent and not unworthy 
supplement to his elaborate and eloquent pages. 
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The Year of Preparation for the Vatican, including the Original 
and English of the Encyclical and Syllabus, and of the Papal 
Documents connected with the Convocation. London: Burns 
and Co. 1869. 8vo. 


The Vatican Council, from its Opening to its Prorogation. Official 
Documents, Diary, Lists of Bishops, &c. Burns and Co. 


Documenta ad Iilustrandum Concilium VWatieanum. An. 1871. 
Gesamonelt und herausgegeben von D. J. Friepricn, Prof. 
der Theol. in Miinchen. I. Abtheilung. Nérdlingen. 
1871. 8vo. II. Abtheilung. 8vo. 


The first of these volumes is a reprint of ‘Supplements on the Council,’ 
which appeared in the Tablet, and the second is the ‘ natural sequel to 
the Preparation.’ Both may be accepted as semi-authoritative ; cer- 
tainly the official documents which they contain may be relied upon as 
trustworthy. The third and fourth constitute by far the most important 
manifesto of the ‘Old Catholics’ that has yet appeared. The first paper 
in the ‘ Document,’ is attributed to Ketteler, Bishop of Mayence, and 
contains a statement of the question determined at the Council, which to 
us appears to be unanswerable. The second, written by the late Arch- 
bishop Darboy, reveals the means which were employed to render all 
opposition to the Infallibility dogma practically hopeless. Assuming 
the facts to have been as they are stated, the ccumenicity of the 
Council is open to very serious debate. The third is a speech which 
was prepared by the Archbishop of Baltimore against the dogma, but 
which he was prevented from delivering, and in which he makes a great 
point of the inconsistency of the British bishops, in now contending for 
what not many years since they almost unanimously repudiated. And 
the remainder of Part I. is occupied with petitions, protests, and official 
papers, which more than confirm the impressions produced by the paper 
of Archbishop Darboy. Part II. is of even greater value than Part I. 
It contains copies of all ‘documents’ that were received by the bishops 
from the Secretary of the Council, as well as the ‘ schemes’ and ‘ revisions’ 
of the bishops. Some of these last are deeply interesting. It also 
publishes a speech of the late Archbishop Darboy, in May, 1870, which 
reflects as highly on his learning as it does upon the statesmanlike 
ability which so deservedly gained for him the French primacy. ‘He 
was a noble man, says Dr. Friedrich. ‘He had seen at home the 
* results of too great centralization which was now also to be extended 
‘ to the life of the Church, and could more earnestly warn the Vatican 
‘Council against the same thing..... It was his swan-song ; his 
‘ strains were not listened to, but he could again repeat the words of his 
* speech in the Council in his last moments,‘ Meam conscientiam,in quantum 
‘ licet, sublevari.’ The Council may be heard of in England yet !’ 


Christian Baptism; its Subjects. By R. Incuam. London: 
Stock. 1871. 8vo. 


Another volume on an apparently interminable controversy. The 
title wil! prepare our readers for the opinions contended for by the 
author. He thus states his object in writing it. ‘A work entering 
‘comprehensively into the controverted subject of Christian baptism— 
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* an exhaustive work, to be used as a book of reference, not of continuous 
‘ reading—as well as one more briefly stating and enforcing the truth, 
* I conceive to be desirable, for the sake of those whose vocation or special 
* circumstances demands minuteness or brevity—the one for the few, the 
‘other for the many. The exhaustive one, with acknowledged imper- 
‘ fection, and some now regretted exceptions, is before the reader, while 
‘ the briefer I leave to futurity and the indications of God’s will” We 
have read the greater part of it with some care, but cannot find that it 
adds anything to what has often been said before. We are not careful 
to notice blemishes, or we might say it can hardly be of advantage to 
any cause to speak of an opponent in the way in which Mr. Ingham has 
spoken of Drs. Wardiaw, Halley, and Bushnell, for example, charging 
the first with ‘ folly’ (p. 180), the second with ‘ vainglory ’ (pp. 478, 501), 
and the third with ‘absurdity ’(p. 569). Mr. Ingham’s industry deserves 
abetter fate than that which we fear awaits these closely-printed pages. 


The Genesis of the Church. By the Right Rev. Henry Corre- 
rinL, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor of Edinburgh. William 
Blackwood and Sons. 


It is very instructive to read this volume in connection with ‘ Paul of 
Tarsus,’ noticed in our last number. While the latter is the production 
of a singularly independent and candid thinker, free from all traditions 
or bias of Church systems, the former is tne work of an Episcopalian 
whose argument in every detail of it leads to Episcopalian conclusions ; 
the result of which is that the two writers arrive at conclusions almost 
amusingly diverse from each other. 

Bishop Cotterill’s book is a goodly octavo of 630 closely-printed pages. 
It aspires to be an ecclesiastical polity deduced from the New Testa- 
ment, and argued in the light of present Church questions. It has some- 
what of a metaphysical cast, and endeavours to maintain an analogy 
between the science and development of the Church, and the principles 
and laws of nature, and of the sciences deduced from them. It is 
written with great ability, with a careful scholarship, and in a candid 
and moderate spirit. The author occupies the standpoint of a mode- 
rate Episcopalian, as far removed from all assumptions of sacerdotal 
Anglicanism on the one hand, as from all claims of Congregationalism on 
the other. He recognises the exclusive authority of the New Testa- 
ment, and regards tradition as simply witnessing to its meaning. 
His work professes to be, and in its method it is, a severe induction, 
following an historical order, and carefully noting and estimating the 
indications and the developments of Church principles, from the 
shadowy prefigurations or the broad contrasts of the Old Testament, 
through the ministry of the Baptist, the teachings of Christ, the history 
and writings of the apostles, to the final presentation of a complete Epis- 
copal Church order in the Apocalypse; which the writer assumes, as 
‘ sufficiently proved for the purpose of his argument,’ to have been 
* written by the Apostle John towards the close of his life, more than 
‘ thirty years after the death of the Apostles Peter and Paul, and some 
‘ five and twenty — after the overthrow of Jerusalem and the Jewish 
* polity.’ Bishop Cotterill very properly deprecates @ priori assumptions, 
and contends for the imperative necessity of proceeding through the 
steps of such an induction with an unbiased mind; and he applies his 
caution to Roman Catholic assumptions on the one hand, and to Congre- 
gational assumptions on the other. Nothing can be more true or im- 
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portant than his general principles, and every sincere inquirer after 
truth will strive after the realization of them. We are certain that 
Bishop Cotterill has honestly and earnestly done so, but perhaps for this 
very reason no one could more conclusively demonstrate the impossibility 
of constituting this pure colourless medium for the judgment to work in. 
At every step what we may call the strong and settled Episcopal bias 
may be recognized, giving just that delicate twist to the argument and 
colour to the picture which prepares for a greater divergence at the next 
step. The point of direction swerves almost imperceptibly at any one part 
of the progress, but that it does swerve, and to a wide issue, we are made 
throughout to feel; e.g., in the quiet insertion of little assumptions, and 
qualifying phrases, and heightened colouring, that do not seem much in 
themselves—they are probably the unconscious workings of a foregone 
conclusion—but that are all in one direction ; for candid as Bishop Cotte- 
rill’s feeling is, he somehow never meets with anomalies, such as do 
occur in all true arguments ; he never has to balance and harmonize con- 
flicting facts—everything, somehow or other, obviously points to his 
conclusion; for instance, he assumes ‘the general organization of the 
‘twelve, during the seven years when they were labouring together at 
‘ Jerusalem, and lay:ng the foundation of the New Jerusalem,’ for which 
assumption there is not a particle of proof. He quietly tells us that 
while David was the Psalmist of Israel, Solomon was the preacher, and 
that his ‘highest personal functions were conspicuously religious ;’ con- 
sequently, whatever of his subsequent argument depends upon this 
assumption, is invalid and worthless. This characteristic of Bishop 
Cotterill’s argument renders it impossible to subject it to summary 
criticism, or to select any testing point that can be independently 
treated. With most of his separate expositions and arguments we 
agree. We admire his penetrating good sense, his grasp of principles, 
and his moderation and catholicity of spirit, and yet we differ widel 
from his conclusions, just because of the assumed aspect or tone whic 
his Episcopalian bias infuses. We heartily endorse all that he says 
about office and order in the Church of Christ, but he quietly assumes 
that it is office and order in an Episcopal hierarchy, whereas everything 
that he affirms would find as just an application in the office and order of 
separate Congregational Churches. Let anyone go through the multiform 
illustrations and arguments of the author, and apply to them this simple 
test, and this complicate and subtle argument for diocesan Episcopacy 
altogether breaksdown. The alternative is not office and no office, order 
and anarchy, but office and order in an Episcopalian hierarchy, or office 
and order in separate Congregational Churches. If anything be certain 
it is that beyond Congregregational Church societies neither our Lord 
nor the Apostles ever suggested an idea. All the references of both, and 
all the instances of Church life recorded, find their most natural and 
satisfactory explanation in them, as Archbishop Whately, and more 
recently Dr. Jacob, both Episcopalians, have unanswerably shown. 
From many of Bishop Cotterill’s judgments, which are the ordinary 
assumptions of Episcopalians, we differ, e.g., that the Lord’s Prayer was 
a model liturgical form; that the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
implies a fixed ritual, or that such is necessary for its full, devout, and 
fitting observance ; that there is one formal and authoritative type of 
Church life, viz., the Episcopal; that the ‘ministerial priesthood,’ as 
distinguished from the personal priesthood of all Christians, is ‘in no act 
of the Christian life so distinctly exhibited as in the Lord’s Supper;’ 
(what indication is there that in the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
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by the Corinthian Church there was present any official minister at all ?) 
that the whole administration of the Church was vested in the chief 
pastor; that the injunctions to Timothy refer ‘ primarily and especially 
* to what, in modern ecclesiastical language, we should call a bishop’s 
‘ government of his clergy ;’ that the law of pastoral succession is the 
judgment and choice of a bishop; that the presbyter is an officer 
subordinate to the bishop; that the bishop is a diocesan; that 
the council at Jerusalem was in any sense a Church Court, or in any 
sense passed an authoritative decree, or that bishops and presbyters 
held in it a position different from that of the Church? (see Whately’s 
* Kingdom of Christ’); that our Lord’s last commission 1s ‘to an office, 
‘ the functions, responsibilities, and powers, of which he here defines and 
‘ describes ;’ that it was ‘ addressed to the apostles, and not to the whole 
‘body of disciples ;’ that the unity of the Church, or its testimony to the 
world, is dependent upon any organism whatever; that the faith ex- 
pressed in bringing children to be baptized (by sponsors) is really tan- 
tamount, as regards admission into the kingdom of God, to that elemen- 
tary germ of faith, in those of mature age, which seeks admission into it P 
The volume, indeed, is saturated with this mild Episcopalianism, which 
can be effectually dealt with only by following the argument step by step, 
and eliminating the small secretions of assumed fact, and the subtle 
infusions of requisite colouring which are essential to the author’s con- 
clusions. Nevertheless, itis a very able book, and has the high merit in 
our eyes of appealing directly to New Testament authority ; its separate 
expositions and arguments are acute in perception, moderate in position, 
and candid in spirit. But it should, as we have said, be read in connec- 
tion with ‘ Paul of Tarsus.’ 


Free Churches. A Tract for my own Congregation. By Rev. 
H. H. Dosyey. Strahan and Co. 


Mr. Dobney discourses on the Idea of the Church, on Baptism, on 
Belonging to a Church, and on Christian Brotherhood, in a shrewd, dis- 
cursive, loquacious way, prefacing his discussions with some personal 
reminiscences of his relations for thirty years to his congregation; which 
to those who know the circumstances are eminently creditable to both 
parties. Mr. Dobney has been a free and fearless heretic on some 
points of accepted belief, but he has found no hindrance from his con- 
gregation in speaking all that was in his soul. Perhaps in some things 
he thinks himself more peculiar than he is, and Churches more in- 
tolerant than they are. We fancy that many men both believe and 
speak as freely as he does, and do not think that there is anything 
peculiar in it. It is not possible to follow Mr. Dobney in his rambling 
and fitful course of thought; but his pamphlet is weighty with wise 
things, and racy with piquant ones. It wisely forecasts the changes 
that are rapidly coming upon Congregational Churches in respect of 
some of their methods and notions of Church life, and is eminently 
worthy perusal. 


The National Church. History and Principles of the Church 
Polity of England. By Rev. D. Mownrriviy, M.A. 
London : Longmans. 

Mr. Mountfield is a candid and catholic apologist of the Establish- 


ment. We respect his spirit, where we are not convinced by his 
arguments. We have nothing to object to in his historical representa- 
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tion. We think his justification of the continuance of the Establishment, 
now that a large majority of the people have become Nonconformists, 
utterly untenable. Mere tradition, or conformity, is no sufficient reason 
for the de jure maintenance of a National Church, when its de facto 
character is lost. He thinks that dissenters are very useful to the 
Church—good; but are dissenters contented to exist for this? The real 
question is, What is the will of the nation? And is it right to perpetuate 
a national Establishment from which half the nation has revolted? Mr. 
Mountfield will some day see that there are limits to traditional 
conservatism in this matter. 


Six Judgments of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council in 
Ecclesiastical Cases, 1850—1872. With an Historical 
Introduction. Edited by G. Brooxe, 
Barrister at Law. Henry S. King. 


The Substance of the Argument delivered before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. By 
Srepuen, LL.D., in the Case of Thomas Byard Sheppard, 
against ‘ William James Early Bennett, Clerk;’ with 
an Appendix containing their Lordships’ Judgment. 
Rivingtons. 

The first of these volumes is a very timely and important publica- 
tion. It brings into one view the great judgments of the last twenty 
years which will constitute the unwritten law of the English Establish- 
ment. The introduction is historical, and traces the growth and the 
changes of the royal supremacy. The volume is too instructive to be 
dismissed in a brief notice. We shall return to it for lengthened 

The second volume is sufficiently described by its title. It is some- 
what appalling to think of a barrister having to deliver himself of a 
learned octavo volume like this, in order to do justice to a single client. 
It is a valuable repertory of facts for the ecclesiastical student. 


The New Testament View of the Old. A contribution to Biblical 
Introduction and Exegesis. By Davin McCatman Turpie, 
M.A., Author of ‘The Old Testament in the New.’ 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


It would be difficult to mention a work on which more commendable 
zeal and more laborious research has been expended. The author of 
‘The Old Testament in the New’ has arranged all the quotations from 
the Old Testament made by the New Testament writers in a succession 
of tables after the following fashion:—(1) ‘Those which agree with the 
Hebrew text when the latter has been correctly rendered by the LXX. 
(2) Those which so agree when the LXX. translation is not accurate. (3) 
Those which differ from the Hebrew when the LXX. has been correctly 
rendered. (4) Those that follow the LX-X. when the latter differs from 
the original text. Each of these tables is subdivided into a variety of 


‘Sub-classes dependent on the variation due to omission or addition, 


variation of sense or order of word or phrase. Enormous pains have been 
taken to state all the diplomatie evidence that bears upon the text in every 
case. ‘Thus astrange amount of repetition occurs. The present volume 
is entirely occupicd with the formu/e with which the quotations are intro- 
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duced into the New Testament, anda vastnumberof minute differences are 
seized upon, derivable from the use of different parts of the verbs Aeyew, 
eurew, ypapew, tAnpovada, We should be glad to have more of the 
results of the elaborate and somewhat arbitrary classification. The third 
volume, which Mr. Turpie promises, will really grapple with the gist of 
the problem, and will answer the momentous question whether “ Our 
ton and His apostles and others have fairly made use of these portions 
of the Old Testament.” The great difficulties and the most curious 
henomena of these quotations are, notwithstanding the prodigious 
abour of the author, passed over very lightly. Thus the difficulties of 
quotation in Matt. I.and II. are simply disposed under two or three tabular 
arrangements, and little exegetical light is thrown upon the subject. 
In the concluding chapter our author proves conclusively that we cannot 
judge from the formula of quotation whether the writer was intending 
to imply greater or less conformity either with the Hebrew text or with 
the LXX. He also cordially admits that it is difficult absolutely to 
determine the motive of the Evangelists and Apostles in the several use 
of the formule of greater or less explicitness ; although some hints may 
be obtained from them revealing the existence among Jewish com- 
munities of great deference for the word of the Almighty, and also 
among Gentiles as well as Hebrews, for the authority of the well-known 
documents from which the quotations were reverentially made. 


The Practical Philosopher ; a Daily Monitor for the Business Men 
of England ; consisting of Brief and Suggestive Moral Read- 
ings on the Book of Proverbs for Every Day in the Year. By 
Davip Tuomas, D.D., editor of the ‘ Homilist.’ The Book 
Society. 


It is not our place to speak here of the generous offer of the copyright 
of this imposing volume to the Committee who are prepared to erect an 
undenominational church in Clapham-road. We have merely to do with 
its literary and ethical value. ‘The volume consists of 365 brief homiletic 
notes on selected passages from the Book of Proverbs. These are cha- 
racterised by the strongly-expressed topical treatment of Scripture, for 
which Dr. Thomas is well known. The exposition is often luminous, and 
the illustrations adopted by the author are startling and effective. There 
issacred wisdom, suited to secular life, and much devout experience is put 
within the reach of the busy drudge. The proverb, the apothegm, the 

arable, often set in purposed exaggeration some one side of truth or 
ife. Dr. Thomas has followed in this respect the vein of the proverb. 
He has not softened down the  * energy, or sheathed the glittering 
shaft of the grand old words. He has not explained them away, by 
insisting on the other side of the case. He is content. Another pro- 
verb does that for him. Better perhaps that the man of business should 
go for one day at least with some winged arrow through his heart, with 
some absolutely unchequered hope dancing in his sunshine, with some 
sweeping maxim of life, which understands no compromise fairly burned 
into his eyes, as he reads his newspaper or ledger. The needed com- 
plement, the other side, the revision of the impression may come with 
to-morrow’s reading—take this on Prov. xii, 28. ‘In this pathway (of 
‘ righteousness) is life—the highest mental, social, and religious life. 
‘ In this pathway is life on/y. There is no death. No death of any kind ; 
‘ no decay of faculties, no waning cf hopes, no wreck of purposes, no 
‘ loss of friendships. Each sanvelion steps on in the buoyant energy of 
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‘immortal youth, through lovely Edens of unfading life.’ Take t':is 
: ye merry ‘I cannot live on the produce of other men, and the law holds 
‘ absolute that he who does not work shall not eat.’ Or this ; ‘ painis the 
‘ chisel by which the Divine Sculptor cuts out from the rough and shape- 
‘ less stone an image of beauty fit for the halls of mEaveEN.’ 


A Critical and Exigetical Commentary on the Book of Leviticus, 
with a New Translation. By J. G. Murrny, LL.D. 
Triibner and Co. 1872. 


The volume before us is in every respect similar to those which have 
preceded it, of which we have spoken so favourably in our pages. We 
are happy to be able to bestow upon the present the same measure of 
praise. It is gratifying to find such a work in a time when one meeis 
with so much of negative and destructive criticism of the Pentateuch. 
We have here presented within a small compass and in an intelligent 
and popular form the fruits of sound scholarship, patient research, and 
devout study of Divine truth. Dr. Murphy has prefixed a valuable pre- 
face and introduction to his Commentary, and has given us a new trans- 
lation. The Commentary is critical and exegetical, but the author has 
intentionally given much more prominence tothe latterelement. The trans- 
lation is clear and beautiful, and generally correct. While we do not find 
in this work that mass of learning which distinguishes most of the 
German commentaries, we are not, on the other hand, embarrassed by the 
endless quotations, which generally disfigure these productions. Dr. 
Murphy tells us what he thinks without troubling us with what everyone 
else has thought for the last thousand years. Although we cannot say 
that we are satisfied with all the author's conclusions, yet the volume 
contains so much solid learning, sound logic, and common sense that we 
heartily commend it to all who are in search of trustworthy aids to the 
study of Leviticus. 


A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. By Joun Perer Laner, 
D.D. Translated, enlarged, and edited by Pattie Scuarr, 
D.D., in connection with American scholars of various 
Evangelical Denominations. Vol. IV. of the Old Testa- 


ment, containing Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. T. and T. 
Clark. 1872. 


This fourth volume of the Old Testament Commentary, the joint pro- 
duct of Europe and America, deserves special commendation. The 
whole series, colossal in its form, pursued with marvellous rapidity, and 
reduced to harmony of tone and congruity of learning by the laborious 
editor, is one of the wonders of modern literature. The commentary on 
Joshua has been produced at the same time in German and in English 
by Pastor Fay, of Crefeld, and Dr. George Bliss, of Lewisburg, U.S. 
The bulk of the work of compilation has fallen into the hands of Dr. Fay, 
but English readers gain much by the editorial labours and additions of 
the translator. The introduction to the book of Joshua is more elaborate 
than in some volumes of the series. Though author and translator refuse 
to accept the details of Knobel’s criticism of the authorship, or his nomen- 
clature of the sources of the work of the Deuteronomist, yet they both 
practically admit the composite origin of this document, and speak of the 
tact with which the Jehovist has blended the older documents—the text 
of which he appears to have scrupulously respected—with the narrative 
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as awhole. The circumstance of Moses and Joshua themselves having 
left behind them fragments thus interwoven with the work of the later 
editors, is treated as a plausible hypothesis, and is far from incredible. 
We quite agree with Dr. Bliss that not a few of the speculations provoke 
ridicule rather than serious refutation, and many of these theories perish in 
their simple statement. It is, however, noteworthy that this great series 
of orthodox commentaries should go so far in recognising the principle 
of the modern criticism. There are admirable remarks made by our 
authors on the conquest of the Canaanites, and useful digests of the 
chronology. The entire exegesis and the literature of the interpretation 
of the celebrated passage of the sun’s standing still over Gibeon are 
well worthy perusal. While admitting the possibility of a miracle which 
might be described in the terms of the narrative, the authors urge that 
we have here a powerful poetical metaphor, quoted from an older book ; 
which corresponds with fsa of Deborah’s song and of the 18th Psalm. 
We are vividly told how Joshua and his host effected in that day two 
days’ work, or what seemed to them as such. ‘It is the language of 
* poetry which we have here to interpret, and poetry of the most figura- 
‘ tive and veliement kind, which honours and celebratesJ oshua’s confidence 
* in God in the midst of the strife-—that unique assurance of victory on 
‘ the part of Joshua which the Lord would not suffer to be put to shame.’ 
The present commentators do not shirk difficulties, and are throughout 
aiming at a legitimate interpretation of the text. 

The Books of Judges and Ruth have been commented on by Prof. 
Paulus Cassell, and translated by Prof. Steenstra, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. Cassell is a converted Rabbi, of great Talmudic learning and ardent 
Christian spirit. The translation of Deborah’s Song is very brilliantly 
done. The author of the English form of it has augmented its wondrous 
rhythm by supplying the alliteration to the accented syllables; and by 
a multitude of striking touches he creates a more vivid picture of the 
great victory. There is little attempt made throughout the Com- 
mentary to relieve the difliculties of the narrative, and the homiletic and 
practical lessons are necessarily brief. The introduction to the exquisite 
and superlatively beautiful idyll of the Book of Ruth calls attention to 
the interesting fact, that notwithstanding the language of the Christian 
Fathers and of Josephus, which regards Ruth as an appendix to the 
Book of Judges, the Palestinian Jews, as appears from the Talmud, con- 
sidered ‘ Ruth’ to be a separate work of special Messianic interest. It 
is said that it was read during the Feast of Weeks, and must have 
amounted, by its use at the time of the great Pentecost, to a startling 
confirmation of Joel’s great prophecy of the outpouring of the Spirit 
upon all flesh. 


A Commentary on Jeremiah and Ezekiel. By Mosurn Brn 
Suesuetu. Edited from a Bodleian MS., with a translation 
and notes by 8. R. Driver, B.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Of the personal history of the author scarcely anything is known ; but 
it is suggested by Mr. Driver that he flourished in the interval between 
the elder and younger Qimchi, that is, from 1190 to 1200 A.p. He seems 
to have composed similar works upon other books of the Old Testament, 
or at least upon Isaiah. The explanations of Ben Shesheth, as Mr. Driver 
observes, show a remarkable agreement with those of David Qimchi, and 
are not unfrequently expressed in almost identical words; a fact which 
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indicates that they either borrowed from a common source, or followed 
a common traditionary interpretation. The author confines himself almost 
exclusively to the elucidation of grammatical and lexical difficulties, and 
the notes are singularly uneven and fragmentary. The whole commentary 
on both prophecies, together with extensive foot-notes by the editor, form 
only eighty-five small pages. It is of service only to critical students; 
and the explanations, especially of lexical and exegetical difficulties, must 
be received with extreme caution. Mr. Driver’s references to modern 
authorities are exceedingly sparing, but they frequently refer the reader 
to a different and sounder exposition. The present work is valuable for 
the light it throws on the condition of Biblical literature, and the method 
of interpretation prevalent in that age, rather than for any fresh explana- 
tion of difficult passages. It is entirely free, however, from the allegorical, 
cabalistic, and mystical puerilities of many of its contemporaries. Mr, 
Driver has done his part with marked ability. The foot-notes, found on 
almost every page, display a vast acquaintance with all sources, ancient 
and modern, bearing on the exegesis of the Old Testament scriptures. 


The New Testament, according to the Authorized Version. With 
Analysis, Notes, &c. Samuel Bagster and Sons. 


Mr. Newberry has reprinted the Authorized Version of the New 
Testament, with sundry typographical and other devices, which have a 
wonderful effect in elucidating its meaning. He omits the headings of 
chapters, puts the figures of chapters and verses into the margin, and 
arranges the matter in paragraphs, giving in the margin (as much as 
possible, in Scripture phrase,) the key to its substance. A brief and 
careful selection of parallel passages is given, direct quotations are 
printed in small capitals, and have the usual marks of quotations. 
Variorum readings in the Greek text are indicated at the foot of the 

age,—as also emended translations,—the original Greek being given. 
Tapert words omitted in the English translation are given in the 
margin, the various meanings of the same Greek word are indicated, as 
also the use of the Greek article. When the pronoun is intrinsicall 
emphatic, or emphatic by position, whether included in the Gre 
verb or not, it is indicated by distinctive type. In a word, everythin 
that can he done to put the English reader in the position of the Gree 
scholar is done. It is difficult to exaggerate the value of the service 
which, by these simple means, Mr. Newberry has rendered. 


Blackwood’s Ancient Classics. ‘Cicero,’ by the Editor ; *Sophocles,’ 
by W. M.A.; ‘ Pliny’s Letters,’ by Rev. 
Axurrep Cuurcn and Rev. W. J. Broperip ; ‘ Euripides,’ 
by W.B. Doune; ‘ Juvenal,’ by Epwarp Watrorp, M.A. 
Blackwood and Co. 


There is not a volume of this most admirable and useful series that is 
not done in a very masterly manner, and worthy of the highest praise. 
Not only is a synopsis of the best works of the ancient world presented 
to general readers, but in each case it is set in ample biographical and 
collateral information, with a skill and a scholarship that only our own 
advanced age could have supplied, and that are the result of innumerable 
lights falling upon minds of great acquirement and reproductive power, 
‘Cicero’ is presented to us in half-a-dozen biographical chapters, 
which condense the information of Mr. Forsyth’s elaborate biography, 
Six chapters portray the politician and orator, the letter writer, 
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essayist, philosopher, and religious man, with a succinctness, complete- 
ness, oak simple eloquence that make the little volume a charming 
pocket companion; the whole being, according to the plan of these 
volumes, illustrated by translated extracts. ‘Sophocles’ presented 
greater difficulties. Nothing indeed is more difficult thau a prose repre- 
sentation of the qualities of a poet. It is easy to exaggerate his imagi- 
nation into bombast, and, as in a poet like Sophocles, to render his 
severity into bald prosaic commonplace. Mr. Collins has wisely made 
use of Professor Plumptre’s translation of the tragedies, and of the late 
Professor Anstice’s exquisite rendering of some of the choral odes. We 
know not where any reader could find a more vivid, full, and just con- 
ception of the great tragedian. The unlearned and learned will alike 
enjoy it, although much that Mr. Collins’ imagination has supplied con- 
cerning the character of the poet lacks historical basis. The selection 
from ‘ Pliny’s Letters’ will make unlearned readers acquainted with a 
less known author, and with the silver age in which he lived. He forms 
the centre of a bird’s-eye view of the Roman life of the first century 
after Christ. Pliny was the Horace Walpole of his day, and his letters pre- 
sent pictures of his age such as Walpole will have preserved of ours. They 
furnish a kind of link between Paganism and Christianity—the old world 
and the new. Their comparatively modern feeling renders them easy of 
presentation to modern readers. ‘The translations are mostly those of 
the editor, who about a year ago published specimens of them, which 
attracted attention, and won ak praise from scholars. The lights 
reflected upon early Christian history under the reigns of Domitian, 
Nerva, and Trajan are interesting; Pliny’s famous letter to the latter is of 
course translated. The volume is a very charming one. Mr. Doune, in 
his ‘ Euripides,’ makes use of Mr. Browning’s ‘ Balaustion,’ of Mr. 
Webster’s ‘Medea,’ and of Mr. Fitzgerald’s ‘Hippolytus;’ also of 
translations by Deans Milman and Alford, and of Mr. Paley’s ‘ Prefaces 
and Notes of the Plays.’ It is a companion volume to the ‘ Sophocles,’ 
and is equally well done. Mr. Walford tells us all that is known about 
Juvenal. It is contained ina single paragraph attributed to Suetonius. 
He vindicates the noble tastes and high a tone of the great satirist, 
who has often been blamed for the coarseness of his age, and which is 
equally found in Seneca ; sometimes he has been accused of the vices he 
simply depicts. Mr. Walford enables his readers to understand both 
the poet and his age. We must again express our thanks to the pub- 
lishers for this most scholarly and interesting series of volumes. 


Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testament. 
By C. E. Hammonp, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Macmillan & Go. 


This is an admirable manual. It does not profess originality 
of treatment, but it sets forth very plainly the rival theories on the 
subject, as represented by Drs. Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Alford on the 
one side, and Mr. Scrivener on the other. The author furnishes the 
student with a brief and telling outline of the process by which the so- 
called Zextus Receptus of the New Testament was first made, and has 
been since revised by those who believe in the possibility of recovering 
the earliest text by the aid of the oldest MSS., versions, and patristic 
quotations; and he points out the reason of its superiority to the 
method of those who depend on the consensus of the much larger 
number of later MSS., which may be, but cannot be proved to be, copies 
of yet older MSS. than those of the fourth century. Great care is be- 
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stowed in exhibiting the whole of the process by which certain celebrated 
readings have been finally determined, and an admirable list is given of 
the principal uncial MS., the more celebrated Latin codices, and tlie 
Greek and Latin Fathers whose quotations are of service in determining 
the text. We heartily commend this volume to those who have neither 
access to, nor time to study the larger and more elaborate works on the 
same subject. 

Among the Clarendon Press Series may be also mentioned, ‘ Selected 
Letters of Pliny,’ for the use of schools, by the late Constantine E. 
Prichard, M.A., and Edward R. Bernard, M.A. ‘Selected Letters of 
Cicero,’ by the same Editors ; and ‘ The Commentaries of Julius Cesar— 
The Civil War,’ Book I., edited by Charles E. Moberly, M.A.; all the 
Latin Texts, with ample and carefulfnotes. Also ‘ Hamlet,’ one of the 
‘Select Plays’ from Shakspeare. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 
W. A. Wright, M.A. 


Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossorial Index. By the Rev. 
RicHarp Morris, LL.D., and the Rev. Watrer 
Sxeat, M.A. Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to 
Gower, A.D. 1298—1393. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

We are a little perplexéd with this new volume of early English 
specimens. Last year Mr. Skeat published a volume of specimens from 
A.D.1394—1579, which seemed complete in itself. The present volume con- 
sists of specimens from a.p. 1298—1393, and is called a second volume. 
We can only suppose that the editors are working backwards, and that 
vol. i. will appear in due time. This supposition is confirmed by a note 
intimating that a volume containing specimens of the 11th, 12th, and 
13th centuries is in preparation. Then, again, the preface speaks of this 
as a second edition, which is not indicated on the title page. Froma 
note we learn that Mr. Morris published a volume of specimens from 
A.D. 1250—1400, and that this is a new and revised edition of it with 
material alterations. The aim of this volume is the same as that of the 
former, viz., to supply the general reader with accurate and typical ex- 
tracts from the writers of the centuries indicated. A philological intro- 
duction treats of the alphabet, abbreviations, pronunciation, and gram- 
matical forms; which qualify the reader for an intelligent perusal of the ex- 
tracts which follow. These are from ‘ Robert of Glocester,’ the ‘ Metrical 
English Psalter,’ ‘The Proverbs of Hendyng,’ ‘ Robert Mannyng of 
Brunne,’ down to Chaucer and Gower, twenty different authors in ali. 
The publications of the Early English Text Society, for which both Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Skeat have done so much, have been laid under large 
contribution. The series utilizes for educational purposes the results of 
the literary antiquarianism which have been so interesting and important 
to scholars. Like everything that the scholarly editors do, the volume is 
admirably edited. 


SERMONS. 


The Two Great Temptations—the Temptation of Man, and the Tempta- 
tion of Christ. Lectures delivered in the Temple Church, Lent, 1872, 
by C. J. Vauenan, D.D. (Macmillan andCo.) As with most ecclesias- 
tical fasts and feasts, the observance of Lent is not only false to history, 
it is commonly associated with much that is artificial in habit and 
falsetto in tone and feeling. Mourning, fasting, and seclusion are not 
only not religion, they are often a very perilous substitute for it. We 
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heartily welcome, however, Dr. Vaughan’s sermons, in which he almost 
surpasses himself in spiritual simplicity, fervour, and good sense. No 
temptation can induce the Master of the Temple to swerve from the 
direct practical religiousness of his aim. It is much that preaching so 
supremely solicitous for men’s spiritual welfare should be addressed to 
such an audience; it is more that it attracts greater crowds to hear it 
than any predominant intellectualism could command. The sympathies 
and prayers of all good men will be with Dr. Vaughan in his great 
work. —Midsummer Morning Sermons to Young Men and Maidens: 
Preached at Bloomsbury Chapel. By the Rev. W. Brock. (B. P. Park.) 
For twenty years past Mr. Brock has preached a midsummer-day sermon 
to young people, and he has printed them inthis volume. They are short, 
practical, devout, and fervent, simple addresses, supremely aiming at 
religious usefulness, which it would be strange if they did not realize.— 
Sunday Reflections on Current Topics. By the Rev. Josrru B. M’Cavt. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) A sentence from one of these sermons will 
sufficiently indicate their character: ‘The Protestant Church in Ireland 
‘ was the stronghold of loyalty ; she is now a mere sect, and Popery and 
‘rebellion exult over her downfall. Murder rejoices in impunity, and 
‘ treason lifts up her obscene head. A mischief has been done to the 
‘cause of progress and civilization in Ireland which will never be 
* repaired.’ Mr. M’Caul is one of those men who ‘ pity the facts.’ He 
is capable of better things.—TZhe More Excellent Way. By R. Tuck. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Tuck has recently resigned the pastorate 
of Lester’s Hill chapel, Bradford, and we presume these cight sermons 
are intended as a memorial of his ministry. They are far above the 
average of either preached or printed sermons; they are fresh in concep- 
tion, vigorous, and yet perfectly natural in style, and have much spiritual 
discernment and practical purpose. They are in every way excellent.— 
Heart Life. By THroporr L. Cuyter, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—A little volume of fervid and spiritual addresses, often ingenious in con- 
ception, and always genial and gracious. The heart that Dr. Cuyler 
puts into everything makes both his preaching and writing very effect- 
ive.—Sermons. By the Rev. T. De Wirt Tatmace. (R. D. Dickenson.) 
Mr. Talmage is also a Brooklyn preacher, a neighbour of Mr. Beecher 
and Dr. Cuyler, and it sufficiently indicates his popular power that he 
can hold his own against these two preachers, wn crowd his tabernacle 
with hearers. Mr. Talmage affects oddity in his texts and subjects, as 
well as in his illustrations. Sometimes he grievously offends good taste, 
but he is fresh, unconventional, and powerful, and has the crowning 
virtue of earnestness. As a preacher to roughs he has few peers. No 
one can read his sermons without interest. He works in the quaint vein 
of Latimer, ‘ Billy Dawson,’ and ‘Father Taylor.’ How much as a 
preacher he resembles either we have no means of knowing. Many of 
these sermons have appeared in a valuable little weekly miscellany 
entitled ‘The Christian Age,’ which specially caters from American 
sources for English readers.—Light and Truth; or Bible Thoughts and 
Themes—The Revelation. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. (James Nisbet 
and Co.) Dr. Bonar in this volume completes his homiletical selections 
from the New Testament. Although he is always fresh and often feli- 
citous in his homiletical sketches, we still feel very strongly the contrast 
between the sermons and the tender sentiment and grace of his hymns, 
many of which have already become the precious possession of the entire 
Church of God. The flesh and blood with which in preaching these 
‘skeletons ’ were clothed probably filled them with quivering sympathy. 
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Their earnestness and evangelical character are felt everywhere. Dr. 
Bonar is a millenarian, but he holds this in abeyance, and makes pro- 
minent the great spiritual aspects of the Gospel of Christ.—The 
Beautiful Gleaner; a Hebrew Pastoral Story, being Familiar Expo- 
sitions of the Book of Ruth. By the Rev. Witt1am Brapen. (James 
Clarke and Co.) The Book of Ruth has not often engaged the attention 
of preachers and congregations—probably through the pseudo-spiritualism 
which fails to find what it calls ‘ the Gospel’ in the things of common life. 
Mr. Braden rightly judges that the true Gospel to men—the Gospel of 
both the death and life of our Lord—is that which ennobles the holiness 
of all relationships and of common things. He has made the Book of 
Ruth the occasion of discoursings on the relations of family life, and the 
beauty of holiness of family affections, more especially of marriage. This 
he has done with much ingenuity, with neatness and felicity of illustra- 
tion, and often with great intellectual beauty; while a gentle spirit of 
beautiful piety suffuses the whole. It is a very charming little book, 
and should be a household volume.—The Beatitudes of the Kingdom. By 
J. Oswatp Dykes, M.A. (James Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Dykes is doing 
no small service in helping to lift the pulpit to its proper place of intel- 
lectual as well as spiritual power; that is, he does not ignore the intel- 
lectual side of the truths of God. Imagining that thereby he exalts 
their spiritual power, he boldly lays hold of every truth with all his 
mind as well as with all his heart, and presenting it in its entire and 
transcendent grandeur, compels the strongest as well as the most religious 
to do homage to it. A well-trained and robust intellect, a reverent and 
spiritual heart, a fine imagination, always under the control of good 
sense, and a fair degree of rhetorical power, place Mr. Dykes among the 
half-dozen best living English preachers. ‘this little volume of sermons 
on the Beatitudes is a specimen of his ordinary pastoral teaching. There 
is nothing very new in it; Mr. Dykes is too strong a man to strive after 
mere novelty ; he presents these beatitudes of character in substantially 
the ordinary way. The charm is in its thoughtful, independent way of 
saying whatever seems necessary to be said. We anticipate much from 
such a ministry.— Zhe Christian World Pulpit. Sunday Reading for 
Christian Families. Vol. I. (James Clarke and Co.) This is a very chea 
ublication of some of the best current sermons ;—some hundred an 
Rfty sermons, including twenty-five by Henry Ward Beecher, and eight 
of his remarkable Lectures on Preaching, for five shillings. Sermons are 
very largely read, and, among the twenty or thirty thousand men who 
have fo preach sermons, there are necessarily many to whom good 
sermons are a great help. Let them get and use the contents of this 
volume. Men strong enough to be original will be original, men so 
weak as to need help will not find better help than here; while in country 
places, where a printed sermon is read on Sunday evenings, no better 
source of supply could be named. We believe, too, that the sermons 
reported here are honestly obtained.—Lectures and Sermons. By the 
late AtexanpER Dycr Davipson, D.D., Minister of the Free West 
Church, Aberdeen. Edited by one of his executors. (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark.) Dr. Davidson’s sermons indicate a man of considerable culture 
and mental powers. His sermons are a little stiff, but not so much so as 
those of many of his distinctive school of theological and Calvinistic ser- 
monizers. To his doctrine, however, we seriously demur. He maintains 
the high Calvinistic dogma of the Elect, as those only for whom Christ 
died; and logically and cognizably consigns all others, heathen men and 
the non-clect Christians, to hopeless perdition. The citation of one clas 
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of Scriptures affirming that Christ ‘gave his life a ransom for many’ 
proves nothing, while the other class, which affirms that he died for all, 
are left unnoticed. Dr. Davidson does not distinguish between the 
Atonement and the reception of it. In speaking of the object of ‘saving 
faith,’ p. 233, he says it is ‘the whole word of God’—a most unwarrantable 
and perilous requirement; which not only confounds intellectuai credence 
with the saving act of practical trust in Christ—which is the Gospel idea 
of faith—but is a demand impossible to define.—Faith and Doubt; or, 
the Bible and the Creeds. By the Rev. Coartes Hepert, M.A., Lowestoft. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Hebert’s book scarcely justifies its title, 
which leads us to expect a critical or argumentative treatment of the 
questions at issue between ‘Faith and Doubt,’ whereas these sermons 
are simply affirmative. Mr. Hebert is a liberal Evangelical clergyman ; 
he thinks the Eastern Church right in the filiogue controversy, and would 
dispense with the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed.— Moral 
Biblical Gleanings and Practical Teachings. By J. L. Mocarta. 
(Tritbner and Co.) A series of practical teachings concerning specific 
moral qualities, derived from Scripture biography, each virtue or 
vice being illustrated by a ge example. Sometimes the same 
character exemplifies more than one—Abraham for instance, who 
stands as the type of Family Affection, Faith, Benevolence, Parental 
Duty, and Individual Merit; each section is also supplemented by a 
selection of Scriptural precepts. A mild Evangelical theology pervades 
the volume; it is quite unobjectionable, but very weak and watery.— 
Westbourne Grove Sermons. By WILLIAM GARRETT LEwis. (Marlborough 
and Co.) These sermons are somewhat old-fashioned in mechanical 
structure, and they are very simple in style, and practical in character. 
They are a kind of pastoral teaching that cannot fail to edify devout 
min Mr. Lewis is not only evangelical in his theology, his sermons 
are full of religious feeling and earnestness.—Sermons on Various Subjects. 
By the Rey. RicHarp Squips, Ely. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. Squibb has 
been for more than thirty years minister of the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon’s Church at Ely. These sermons are a kind of memorial of his 
ministry. Some of the themes, e.g., ‘On His head are Many Crowns,’ 
transcend Mr. Squibb’s powers; but the sermons, on the whole, represent 
an earnest, evangelical, and spiritual ministry.—Sermons preached in 
Hexham Abbey Church. By J. WILLMORE Hoorrer. Second Edition. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.) We spoke in very exceptional terms of 
eulogy of these admirable sermons when they first appeared. We are 
lad to see in this second edition that the discernment of sermon readers 
as accorded with our praise. In freshness, earnestness, and power they 
far transcend ordinary volumes of sermons.— Work, Friendship, Worship. 
Three sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, 1871. By 
E.. W. Benson, D.D., Master of Wellington College. (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, and Co.) Dr. Benson’s sermons indicate much culture 
and refinement of thought. They contain also many fresh and beautiful 
thoughts. They are, unmistakeably, the sermons of a schoolmaster. 
Testing them by ordinary sermon standards they fall short of our idea of 
what a sermon should be—there is a certain ‘aside’ about them—a remote- 
ness, an inwardness—perhaps a playing with too conscious thought, which 
hinders the full, fervid, self forgetful outcome of the orator and the 
reacher. They are pleasant reading for thoughtful men ; but we might 

ear many such sermons preached without being in any danger of over- 
excitement.—Five Hundred Outlines of Sermons. By the Rey. GEORGE 
Brooxs, Johnstone. (Edinburgh: William Oliphant and Co.) These 
are not outlines of sermons which Mr. Brooks has preached; they have 
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been deliberately made, with the assistance of ‘all the helps within my 
reach.’ Well, outlines so made, may be suited to mere sermon makers— 
they cannot inspire preachers, ie they are strong enough not to 
need them.—Earthly Shadows of the Heavenly Kingdom. By the Rey. 
FREDERICK WHITFIELD, M.A., Minister of Emmanuel Church, Wimble- 
don, Surrey. (James Nisbet and Co.) We have almost exhausted our 
ingenuity in devising descriptive epithets and phrases, for sermons about 
which there is nothing distinctive to say. Mr. Whitfield’s volume is 
another collection of such. It is devoted to the seyen parables in the 
13th of Matthew. It is evangelical, and not very strong. Mr. Whitfield 
is a Millenarian, and thinks that the ‘‘leayen” is the corrupting power of 
society. ‘The world is to wax worse and worse, and its conversion will 
‘ only be brought about by the personal appearing of the Son of God 
‘ before the Millennium.’ That is, the natural operation of moral laws is 
to be reyersed—men are to become as bad as they can, as the process 
whereby they are to be made perfect.—Sermons. By GEORGE Hurcuison, 
D.D., Minister of Banchory-Ternan. (William; Blackwood and Sons.) 
With some originality Dr. Hutchison combines a good deal of precision 
in his thinking, and neatness in the arrangement of his thoughts—e.g., 
‘A Sermon, Phil. ii, 12-13,’ is arranged thus:—I. We must not depend * 
unduly on our fellow-men in the work of our salvation. II. We must 
not depend unduly on the help of God. III. We must not depend un- 
duly upon ourselyes; and, under these heads the important classes of 
truths which they indicate are neatly and succinctly grouped. Dr. 
Hutchison’s sermons are unimpeachable, sensible, and fresh; there are 
no depths in them, no gleams of inspired insight; they discuss the 
ordinary topics of orthodox evangelicalism with much practical 

sense.— Sermons preached in Rugby School Chapel in 1867-69. By the Right 
Rey. Freperick Trmpiz, D.D., Bishop of Exeter. Third Series. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Dr. Temple’s sermons have the charm of fresh- 
ness, strength, and unfearing honesty; they cannot be read without 
invigoration, but they are ethical rather than evangelical. As Robert 
Hall said of Paley—if our memory serves us,—he will never set his foot 
in the next world if he can find for it a place in this. We can never 
forecast the line of the sermon from the text. Thus, the sermon on 
the text ‘they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh,’ is simply an 
ethical dissertation on the connection between sin and pain; and that 
on the text, ‘ What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world,’ 
is a similar dissertation on the unpractical grasp of great truths, and 
the little power that they have—ideas suggested in each case, but by 
no means the fundamental ideas. It is of great importance that the 
ethical side of Christianity should be presented, but ethics are power- 
less without the great evangelical conceptions and constraints which 
distinguish the Gospel from all other moral systems: and in the presen- 
tation of these we think Dr. Temple is practically deficient.— Words 
from a Layman’s Ministry at Barnard Castle. By the late Grorce 
Brown, Es ., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. Edited by James 
Heywood, M.A. (E. J. Whitfield.) Mr. Brown was a devout and 
earnest Unitarian layman, who ministered to a little congregation at 
Barnard Castle. The late J. J. Tayler, being a a on 
one occasion, was so struck with the life and freshness of Mr. Brown’s 
sermons, and so edified by their spirit of faith and love, that after his 
death he selected out of his papers these discourses for publication. 
Mr. Brown was a man of great intellectual power. He belonged to the 
more spiritual school of Unitarians. He says a great many true and 
beautiful things about the religious life, and a great many true and 
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beautiful things about the Christ; only he denies the primal things, his 
_ Incarnation and Atonement, which give their vitality and intensity to 
| everything else.—Sermons Preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, New 
York. By Henny Ward Brxcner. Fourth Series. (Richard D. 
Dickenson.) With this series Mr. Dickenson concludes his reprint of 
the Plymouth Pulpit ; and verily there is no need of it, for a Beecher 
fever has broken owt among us. The Christian Age, the Christian 
World Pulpit, and the English Independent, give us every week a 
sermon ‘or 4 ‘lectire-room talk’ of the eloquent Plymouth preacher. 
We cannot regret it, we only hope that familiarity with his broad, 
tender, human, and practical putting of the great themes of Christianity, 
Ynay inspire some of our own preachers; our only fear is lest the 
example should be so potent as to produce imitation rather than inspira- 
tion. This fourth series contains some very noble discourses, one of 
which the writer of this notice heard, and will not soon forget.—The 
Christ for all Ages, and other Lay Sermons, preached on the North 
Wales border. By D.C. Davins. (Hodder and Stoughton.) We hail 
these published sermons of lay preachers as a very hopeful sign. 
Preaching has never been a prerogative of the pastor, it is the right and 
duty of all who have gifts for its exercise. Mr. Davies is a member of 
the Congregational Church at Oswestry ; one of a little band of lay 
preachers who conduct religious services and administer Christian ordi- 
Nanees in the villages round. Mr. Davies is an intelligent and inde- 
pendent thinker. His sermons are fresh in thought, full in evangelical 
doctrine, and fervent in spiritual feeling. Would that all the Lord's 
ae! were such prophets.—MMorniny and Evening Walks with the 

rophet Jeremiah. By the Rev. D. Pieper. (E. Marlborough.) A 
series of short, uncritical, but spiritual and practical meditations on 
gentences taken from the prophet Jeremiah, which for two years have 
formed the themes of morning and evening exercises to Mr. Pledge, who 
has retired from his pastoral office——<A Memorial Volume of Sermons. 
By the late Rev. Jonn Henry Horrorp, M.A. With a short biogra- 
phiea reface by the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, M.A. (Rivingtons.) Mr. 

olford was a singularly pious and devoted young minister; for ten 

ears, associated in the ministry with Mr. Bickersteth, first at Tiden- 

am, next at Hampstead. The sermons are short and simple; they 
touch great questions rather than grapple with them, but always turn 
their practical side wpon the hearers. hey are full of earnest spiritual 
feeling, and of influences that minister to edifying.—Sermons for Sunday 
Evenings. (The Religious Tract Society.) These sermons have ap- 
peared in the Sunday at Home, we need therefore only announce their 
appearance in this form. Whether they are the compositions of one or 
more contributors is not stated. None of them would take more than 
six or seven minutes to read. Starting in Life; or Familiar Talks with 
Young People. By Joun Cuirrorp, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) ‘Sermons 
without Texts—on Aiming Rightly,’ ‘Looking Up,’ ‘ Plodding versus 
Genius,’ ‘Never Despair,’ &c., containin homely, useful, and religious 
advice to young folks; they are reprinted from a magazine.—Thoughts 
Sor the Inner Life. By Jesstz Coomps. Second Series. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) We commended strongly the first series of Miss Coombs’ 
‘Thoughts ;’ they are short sermons, dealing with religious experience 
rather than with doctrines, but with much spiritual insight and tender- 
ness— sometimes ingeniously and beautifully. They avoid the hardness 
of mere dogma, but they do not degenerate into the sponginess of mys- 

ticism ; they are both invigorating and devout.— The Song of the Cross. 
An expgsition of Psalm xxii. By Rev. Framr. Mr. Frame has 
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attempted more than he is competent to achieve in the new translation of 
the Psalm which he has attempted to give. Where Delitzsch and 
others are not followed, he often makes sad work of tenses, and sometimes 
falls into nonsense, as in his rendering of the second verse. Nor is the 
treatment of the meaning very satisfactory. Mr. Frame’s theory of in- 
spiration, that David acted as the Holy Spirit’s amanuensis, and tha 

together they report the words of Christ, is wholly gratuitous, an 

could hardly be sustained by any kind of evidence; that the Psalm is 
a Messianic Psalm can hardly be doubted, and it is unquestionably 
the richest of the Messianic Psalms; but this does not give unlimited 
licence of interpretation and spiritualising. Mr. Frame isa devout man, 
and speaks most precious evangelical truth, but that it is all contained in 
this Psalm, or connected with it, he has not proved. Nothing needs more 
reverent care than the interpretation of Messianic Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. Spiritual fervours are not the chief qualifications for it.— 
Sermons by the late Rev. Patrick Thomson, M.A. Edited and prefaced, with 
a brief memoir, by J. Raprorp THomson, M.A. (Hodder fh Stoughton.) 
1872. This volume will form a very interesting memorial of one of the most 
excellent, cultured, and saintly ministers of the Congregational Churches. 
Mr. Thomson’s life was not an eventful one, and his career as a preacher 
and pastor was not one of the most conspicuous ; but his lovely character, 
his fine tact, and his glowing sympathy with the kingdom of Christ, 
inspired the warmest and most reverential friendship. Fis sermons are 
delightful specimens of the good old style of pulpit exposition; they are 
clear, and full, and complete in form. They are graceful and polished in 
diction, and profoundly evangelical in the deepest as well as in the tech- 
nical sense. The memoir is written with true Filial affection, and fine an¢ 

candid appreciation of the real points of interest to the Church o 

Christ that presented themselves in the life and ‘lifework’ of an 
honoured father.—Sermons on certain of the less prominent Facts and 
References in Sacred Story. By Henry Metyitte, B.D., late Canon 
of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Two volumes. 
New edition. (Rivingtons, 1872.) The publishers of these weil-known, 
almost classic sermons have conferred a boon on all lovers of our pulpit 
literature by this beautiful, portable edition of some of the most brilliant 
and Staind danentes that have been delivered to this generation. The 
affluence of illustration, the dexterous evolution of practical and doctrinal 
truth from obscure facts of sacred history, the persuasive force, the ring- — 
ing, oft-repeated, half-Homeric epithet, the sweep and dash of many of 
these sermons, though they are not the ideal of modern preaching, and can 
be no more imitated or reproduced than can the periods of Jeremy Taylor, 
or the elaborate condensation of Robert Hall, or the emotional outbursts 
of Whitefield, will have their value and place in our literature.—Sunday 
Readings. By Lord Kintocu. (Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas.) Lord 
Kinloch completes inthis volume his purpose tosupply ‘ Scripture Readings 
of an Evangelical yet practical character for more than a whole year of 
Sundays.’ It contains twenty-four papers on such subjects as the ‘ Books 
of Judges and Kings,’ the ‘ Word of Reconciliation,’ ‘Grace seasoned 
with Salt,’ ‘ Revivals,’ ‘ Antichrist,’ &c. They are thoughtful, instructive, 
and practical, but show no special fitness for Sunday reading above 
other quasi-sermons; they do not equal the terseness and suggestive- 
ness of Lord Kinloch’s poetical collects.—The Sayings of the‘ Great Forty 
Days’ between the Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord. By GrorGE 
Moperty, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. (Rivingtons.) The fourth 
edition of Bishop Moberly’s able book simply reprinted in a cheaper 
form. Bishop Moberly’s theories of the Ministry and of the Sacraments 
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